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FOUNDED  IN  1884  PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


First  ABC  Statements  Show 
Circulation  Rise  Continues 


CONTINUED  GAINS  in  newspaper 
circulation  this  year  over  last  are 
itfected  in  a  cross-section  compila¬ 
tion  of  publisher’s  statements  to  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  for  the 
sir-month  period  ending  Sept.  30,  as 
spared  with  the  same  period  a 
yar  ago.  Sunday  papers  ^ow  the 
biggest  increase  with  a  gain  of  5.3%. 
Jfcming  papers  come  next  with  an 
increase  of  4.9%  over  the  comparable 
period.  Evening  papers  made  a  gain 
of  4.3%. 


Cross-Section  Covering  Half  of  Weekday 
Total,  Two-Thirds  of  Sunday,  Gives  Gains 
Of  4.3%  to  5.3%  Over  Same  Period  1936 

1937  CIRCULATION  SURVEY  IN  HGURES 
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1936 

over  1929 

108 

morning 

pa  piers . 

. . .  9,940,264 

9,479,639 

4.9% 

11.3% 

151 

evening 

papiers . 

...  11,165,784 

10,705,677 

4.3% 

4.2% 

Morning-evening  total. . 

...  21,106,048 

20,185,316 

4.6% 

6.9% 

142 

Simday 

piapers . 

...  19,608,671 

18,623,480 

5.3% 

17.4% 

been  released  by  the  bureau  at  the  ing  contracts  would  bring  the  in- 


The  survey  covers  112  cities  in  46  study  was  made  by  Editor  crease  down  to  aroimd  7%.  For 


sates,  including  151  evening  pa-  ^  Publisher. 

pers,  108  morning  pa^rs  and  142  However,  cities  and  papers  repre- 
Ssnday  editions.  Total  circulations  jn  the  survey  are  considered 

lepre^nted  in  the  study  among  dailies,  lypjg^j  gf  general  newspaper  situ- 


However,  cities  and  papers  repre-  dicated  by  the  present  survey  is 
sented  in  the  survey  are  considered  4.6%. 


morning  and  Sunday  papers,  the  even- 
«  ing  editions  continued  to  advance 

through  1930  before  falling  off.  All 
Ww  three  classifications  reached  bottom  in 

^  1933,  having  lost  around  10%.  The 

_  M  average  figures,  according  to  aggre- 

1  y  1  1  1  gate  circulations  for  all  dailies,  as  pub¬ 

lished  from  year  to  year  in  the  Editor 
&  Publisher  International  Year  Book, 
MrrH  of  were:  Morning  papers  8.6%;  evening 

nan  VVeeKauy  ^2.1%;  Sunday  papers  10.6%. 

After  that,  the  Sunday  papers 
[day,  viiVGS  L^aiUS  bounded  back  fastest.  In  1934  they 

—  •  j  1 QOC  climbed  within  1.3%  of  the  previous 

mo  JrGriOa  IBob  peak,  in  1935  they  went  4.7%  ahead 

of  it,  and  in  1936  their  margin  over 
1929  was  11.5%.  If  the  figures  in  the 
present  survey  are  representative  of 
JRVEY  IN  FIGURES  all  Sunday  newspapers,  the  1937  cir¬ 

culation  must  be  around  17%  ahead 
e  Aggregate  %  Gain  Indicated  1929. 

n  Circulation  over  %  Gain  morning  papers  by  1935  were 

37  Sept.  30, 1936  1936  over  1929  ^j^jy  ^  tenth  of  1%  behind  their  peak, 
4  9,479,639  4.9%  11.3%  anjj  they  went  6.1%  ahead  of  it  in 

4  10,705,677  4.3%  4.2%  1936.  On  the  basis  of  the  present 

8  20,185,316  4.6%  6.9%  survey,  they  seem  this  year  to  be 

1  18,623,480  5.3%  17.4%  11%  ahead. 

^ _  The  evening  papers,  climbing  more 

slowly,  were  still  in  1936  a  tenth  of 
ing  contracts  would  bring  the  in-  behind  their  1929  level,  and  0.8% 
crease  down  to  around  7%  For  a  behind  their  1930  peak.  But  the  pres- 
comparison,  the  circulation  gain  in-  survey  puts  them  definitely  ahead 
dicated  by  the  present  survey  is  previous  evening  circulation 

4  6%  levels. 


Lacking  complete  data  as  yet,  it  is  . 


morning  and  evening  together,  ation  throughout  the  country,  embrac-  impossible  to  tell  how  accurately  these  J 

amounted  to  21.106,048  for  the  period  competitive  metropolitan  percentages  reflect  the  whole  news-  ^^CTODGl  rlOlO  IjlIiagG 

enetog  Sept.  30,  19^,  as  compared  neuters  and  one-paper  towns.  The  paper  field,  either  in  rates  or  in  cir-  TTy-»  7°/  ■  T  T 

with  20485,316  for  the  same  pwiod,  significant  character  of  the  survey  is  culation.  Apparently  the  average  ‘xLm/  /q,  IjOCOI  Licaao 

1936,  or  a  gain  of  920,732.  Totm  Sun-  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  includes  milline  rates,  when  they  can  be  fig-  Chicago,  Nov.  23 — Aided  by  a  de¬ 
day  circmtions  amovmted  to  19,6(»,-  than  half  of  the  weekday  cir-  ured  for  all  dailies,  will  show  some  cided  spurt  in  local  advertising  vol- 

671  for  the  1937  period,  as  contrasted  cujation  in  the  whole  nation,  and  advance  over  the  milline  rates  that  ume,  rotogravure  linage  in  news- 

^  18,623,480  a  ye^  ago,  represent-  two- thirds  of  all  Sunday  circulation,  have  prevailed  with  hardly  any  in-  papers  showed  an  increase  of  433,704 

in*  an  increase  of  985,191.  Followimq  Ad  Rotes  Up  crease  for  several  years;  currently  lines,  or  41.7  per  cent,  during  October, 


with  18,623,480  a  year  ago,  represent-  two-thirds  of  all  Sunday  circulation, 
in*  an  increase  of  985,191.  _  .  j  ii.. 


Ill*  on  Followioq  Ad  Rotes  Up  crease  tor  several  years;  currently  imes,  or  41.7  per  cent,  during  October, 

Separating  the  morning  and  the  niiTOrtieoro  onntiniiMl  train  increased  newspaper  costs  make  that  according  to  figures  released  here  to- 

ewning  circulations,  we  find  the  1937  ,  . ,  chowinv  newsnaner  vitalitv’  inevitable.  But  the  increase  in  milline  day  by  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation, 
total  for  the  108  morning  papers  was  .u  .  increased  advertisinc  rates  cannot  possibly  be  as  large  as  Total  rotogravure  linage  amounted  to 

9N0264,  against  a  total  a  year  before  KaoH  fn  a  laroo  ovtent  on  in-  feared  by  some  advertisers,  who  have  1.474,305  last  month,  as  compared  with 

of  9,479,639.  The  151  evening  papers  j  number  of  readers  A  recent  matched  the  rate  notices  with  alarm,  1,040,601  in  October,  1936. 

estimate  presented  to  the  Association  not  kept  an  equally  watch-  Local  gravure  copy,  after  a  dull 

d_11465,784,  against  10,705,677  a  year  National  Advertisers  was  that  gen-  circulaUons.  summer  and  early  fall  volume,  staged 

a  decided  comeback  in  October,  total- 


Som*  Cities  iacompiete 


eral  advertisers  would  have  to  pay 
from  7  to  10  per  cent  more  next  year 


Post  Ali  Previous  Peaks 


Another  point  of  significcmce  in  the  *^8  524,961  lines,  a  gain  of  180,078,  or 


Newspapers  comprising  the  coast-  if  they  maintain  their  1937  schedules,  survey  is  Aat  in  the  last  year  every  52.2  per  cent,  over  the  same  month  a 


|to<oast  cross-section  survey  of  met-  This  was  based.  Editor  &  Publisher  classification 


newspapers  has  y®ar  ago.  National  roto  advertising 


[lopolitan  and  non-metropolitan  cities  is  told,  on  estimates  for  four  large  stepped  out  well  ahead  of  all  previous  continued  to  show  a  gain,  aggregat- 


were  selected  on  the  basis  of  avail-  schedules,  covering  principally  the 
»i»lity  of  their  publisher’s  statements  larger  weekday  newspapers  of  the 
»t  AK  headquarters.  In  some  cities,  country.  For  these  papers  a  gross  in- 
P*pers  are  missing  from  the  com-  crease  in  rates  of  about  10%  was  fig- 
piUtion  because  their  reports  had  not  ured,  but  protection  given  by  exist- 


circulation  peaks. 


ing  949,344  lines  for  October,  an  in- 


Evening  newspapers,  the  last  to  crease  of  253,626,  or  36.4  pier  cent, 
turn  downward  at  the  beginning  of  Monotone  copy  totaled  1,351,947  in 
the  depression,  were  the  last  to  make  October,  with  coloroto  advertising 
a  full  circulation  recovery.  Unlike  amounting  to  112,358  lines. 


LATEST  AUDIT  BUREAU  TOTALS  FOR  259  DAILY,  142  SUNDAY  PAPERS 


ALABAMA 

For  Period 
Endiac  Sept. 
30,  1936 
Dally  Sonday 

.  _ (m)  40,852  . 

Sandiy  ediUoa .  110,788 

. (e)  73,510  . 

<^7  70111 .  199,187  110,788 

^ . (e)  24,038  . 

. (m)  20,822  . 

,®niUy  edition .  42,112 

V . (e)  11,073 . 

'*7ToUl .  55,933  42,112 

-  ^  ^  ARIZONA 

^j^RepubUc . (m)  24,008  . 

. (e)  13,392  . 

JyjW, edition .  38,638 

'*7ToUl .  37,400  36,638 

ARKANSAS 

®5k^Aineric»n...(in)  16,245  . 

. (e)  9.715  . 

.  25.464 

.  25,960  25,464 


For  Period 
Endinw  Sept. 
30,  1937 
Daily  Sunday 


77,835  . 

212,761  120,425 


.  42,898 

45,896  42,898 


36,623  . 

14,621  . 

.  39,669 

51,244  39,569 


15,499  . 

8,687  . 

.  23,963 

24,186  23,963 


ARKANSAS— Continued 

For  Period  For  Period 

Endins  Sept.  Ending  Sept. 

30,  1936  30,  1937 

Daily  Sunday  Dally  Sunday 


UMe  Rock 

Arkanaaa  Democrat . . . .  (r)  37,445 

Sunday  edition . 

Arkansaa  Gautte . (m)  50,812 

Sunday  edition . 

City  Total .  88,257 


Examiner . 

...(id) 

184,238 

203,690 

Sunday  edition.. 

512,977 

Herald  &  Expreu. 

....(e) 

280,682 

288,365 

lUuetrated  News. . 

...(m) 

101,821 

101,836 

News . 

....(e) 

82,190 

95,102 

Times . 

...(m) 

191,411 

208,122 

Sunday  edition. . 

305,399 

City  Total . 

840,642 

818,376 

897,015 

Sacramento 

Boe . 

....(e) 

58,033 

63,670 

Union . 

...(m) 

12,010 

12,932 

Sunday  edition... 

23,424 

City  Total . 

70,043 

23,424 

76,602 

88,257  111,686  92,464  116,607 

CALIFORNIA 


San  Diego 

Sun . (e) 

Sunday  edition . 

Union . (m) 

Tribune . (e) 

Sunday  edition . 

City  Total . 

San  FrandKO 

Call  -Bulletin . (e) 

Chronicle . . (m) 

Sunday  edition . 

Examiner . (m) 

Sunday  edition . 

News . (e) 

City  Totd . 


CALIFORNIA— Coutinuod 

For  Period 
Ending  Sept. 

30,  1936 

Daily  Sunday  I 


21,557  . 

.  20,054 

26,796  . 

29,776  . 

.  37,094 

78,129  57,148 

122.123  . 

107,414  . 

.  170,148 

170.123  . 

.  419,856 

102,552  . 

502,212  590,004 


For  Period 
Ending  Sept. 
30,  1937 
Daily  Sunday 

22,283  . 

.  21,197 

27,514  . 

32,038  . 

.  37,699 

81.835  58.896 

122,307  . 

111.473  . 

.  181,915 

168,110  . 

.  426,823 

113,499  . 

515,389  606,738 


COLORADO 

Colorado  Springs 

Gaxette . (m)  5,132  .  5,329  . 

Telegraph . (e)  8,101  .  8,264  . 

Sunday  edition .  12,850  .  13,017 

City  Total .  13,233  12,850  13,693  13,017 

^Continued  on  page  11) 
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9  Roto  Sections 
Are  Changing 
to  Tabloid  Size 

On  Jon.  2  Eleven  of 
Metropolitan  Group  Will 
Have  Smaller  Format 

The  start  of  1938  will  see  an  impor¬ 
tant  change  effected  in  the  Sunday 
rotogravure  sections  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Group  of  Sunday  Newspapers,  of 
which  A.  C.  G.  Hammesfahr  is  presi¬ 
dent. 

On  Jan.  2,  eleven  of  the  18  member 
papers  will  be  appearing  in  tabloid  in¬ 
stead  of  standard  size.  Two  of  the 
group,  New  York  Daily  News  and 
Chicago  Times,  have  always  been  tab¬ 
loid.  Two  have  made  the  change  re¬ 
cently,  the  Detroit  News  in  October 
and  Ae  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Nov.  21. 
On  Dec.  26  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  roto  section  will  go  tabloid,  fol¬ 
lowed  on  Jan.  2  by  Boston  Globe, 
Buffalo  Times,  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press,  Pittsburgh  Press,  Washington 
Star  and  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Remaia  Standard  Shw 

The  remaining  seven  members  of 
the  group  which  will  remain  standard 
size  are:  Baltimore  Sun,  Boston  Her¬ 
ald,  Chicago  Tribune,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Washington  Post. 

The  reasons  for  this  changeover  are 
various,  Mr.  Hammesfahr  explained. 
For  a  long  time  many  publishers  have 
felt  that  a  smaller  page  size  for  gra- 
viire  would  offer  certain  marked  ad¬ 
vantages  in  editorial  treatment.  Multi¬ 
picture  subjects,  with  which  roto 
sections  now  abound,  would  be  held 
more  strictly  within  visual  bounds  and 
so  focus  eye  and  reader  interest  more 
directly  within  a  certain  prescribed 
space.  Tlie  success  of  Life  in  the  pic¬ 
torial  field  probably  sharpened  this 
feeling,  Mr.  Hamme^ahr  said. 

In  making  the  change  to  tabloid  size, 
some  papers,  particularly  the  Detroit 
News,  have  expanded  caption  treat¬ 
ment  to  permit  the  pictures  to  tell  a 
more  complete  story. 

Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 
have  drawn  up  a  table  covering  ad¬ 
vertising  sizes  which  will  benefit  the 
editors  of  the  tabloid  sections  in  dis¬ 
playing  pictures.  Foiu:-column  ads  of 
less  than  page  length  are  not  accepted. 
The  maxmum  dept  on  one,  two,  and 
three-column  ads  of  less  than  full  col¬ 
umn  is  150  lines. 

Headquarters  of  the  Metropolitan 
Group  are  at  Room  1812,  Daily  News 
Building,  New  York. 

■ 

Duke  of  V^dsor's 
Libel  Suit  Settled 

The  libel  suit  brought  by  the  Duke 
of  Windsor  against  the  author  and 
publishers  of  “Coronation  Commen¬ 
tary”  in  London  was  settled  out  of 
court  this  week  with  an  apology  and 
payment  of  damages  by  the  author. 
The  amount  was  not  made  public.  Tlie 
United  Press  said  the  sum  was  $50,000. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  Court  denounced  the  author, 
Geoffrey  Dennis,  for  writing  a  “foul, 
cruel  libel”  which  “appeared  almost  to 
invite  a  thoroughly  efficacious  horse¬ 
whip.”  He  indicated  there  might  bs 
some  criminal  action  against  Dennis. 
William  Heinemann,  Ltd.,  the  publish¬ 
ers,  had  withdrawn  the  book  when  the 
suit  was  brought  last  spring. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  who  published 
the  book  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  reported  no  action  has  been 
brought  against  them.  The  book  went 
through  several  editions  here,  although 
there  is  no  sale  at  the  present  time. 


N.  Y.  Daily  News  Wins 
Test  Tube  Baby  Cose 

A  verdict  in  favor  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  was  returned  this  week 
by  a  jury  sitting  before  Justice 
Thomas  I.  Cuff  in  the  Nassau  County 
Supreme  Court  at  Mineola,  L.  I.,  in 
an  action  to  recover  $150,000  damages 
alleged  due  for  libel.  The  plaintiffs 
were  Salvatore  Lauricella  and  his 
wife,  Lillian.  It  was  labeled,  "The 
test-tube  baby  case.” 

The  complaint  was  based  on  two 
items  published  in  the  News  in  June 
and  November,  1936,  relating  to  arti¬ 
ficial  insemination.  The  news  items 
were  to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Lauricella 
was  the  mother  of  test-tube  babies. 
Statements  obtained  from  Dr.  Frances 
Seymour,  purportedly  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  plaintiffs,  were  included 
in  the  articles. 

As  a  result  of  the  stories,  a  large 
number  of  dailies,  including  foreign 
language  newspapers,  were  sued.  All 
of  the  actions  were  settled,  it  was 
learned,  except  the  suit  against  the 
News.  J.  Howard  Carter,  of  Townley, 
Updike  &  Carter,  acted  as  trial  coun¬ 
sel. 

■ 

MECHANICAL  MEETING 

Officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  have 
decided  to  hold  a  one  or  two  day 
mechanical  conference  late  in  March, 
1938.  This  conference  will  take  the 
place  of  a  session  devoted  to  mechani¬ 
cal  department  subjects  at  the  annual 
PNPA  convention.  Details  will  be 
worked  out  by  the  association’s  me¬ 
chanical  committee,  headed  by  How¬ 
ard  J.  Lamade  of  Williamsport  Grit. 
This  group  will  meet  in  January  to 
arrange  the  program  and  select  the 
place  of  the  conference. 

A.  J.  POWERS  HONORED 

A.  J.  Powers,  president  of  the 
Powers  Photo-Engraving  Companies 
in  New  York  City,  was  made  an  hon¬ 
orary  member  of  the  International 
Photo-Engravers  Union  at  a  dinner 
Monday  night  at  Cavanaugh’s  Restau¬ 
rant.  Matthew  Woll,  a  vice-president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  other  union  spokesmen,  declared 
Mr.  Powers  had  helped  blaze  the  way 
for  amicable  relations  between  work¬ 
ers  and  employers. 

PRESS  CLUB  TO  ELECT 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  24 — ’The 
National  Press  Club  will  elect  officers 
Dec.  18  and  will  choose  a  board  of 
governors  the  same  day.  Harold  Bray- 
man,  correspondent  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Public  Ledger,  now 
serving  as  vice-president,  is  slated  for 
advancement  to  the  presidency,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Charles  O.  Gridley,  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Denver  Post. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Dec.  2-4 — National  Assn,  of 
Journalism  Directors  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools,  meeting,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Dec.  2-4 — National  Scholastic 
Press  Assn.,  meeting,  Des 
Moines. 

Dec.  7 — Insurance  Advertis¬ 
ing  Conference,  winter  meeting. 
New  York  City. 

Dec.  9-10— -Assn,  of  Canadian 
Advertisers  annual  meeting, 
Toronto. 

Dec.  10-11 — California  Press 
Assn.,  cmnual  convention,  Manx 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

l>ec.  13 — Newspaper  Repre- 
■sentatives  Assn,  of  Chicago,  an¬ 
nual  luncheon  meeting  and 
election. 


$100,000  Libel  Action 
Dismissed  in  N.  Y. 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  New 
York  County  Supreme  Court  has  dis¬ 
missed  a  $100,000  libel  action  brought 
by  Kathryn  Kuhn,  a  modiste  and  de¬ 
signer,  against  Frank  Veloz  and  Yo¬ 
landa  Veloz,  known  as  the  dance  team 
of  “Veloz  and  Yolanda.”  The  unani¬ 
mous  order  of  the  Appellate  Division 
was  signed  Nov.  19. 

A  justice  in  Manhattan  Supreme 
Court  had  denied  a  motion  by  Town- 
ley,  Updike  &  Carter,  counsel  for  the 
defendants,  to  dismiss  the  complaint 
because  of  the  plaintiff’s  failure  to  al¬ 
lege  and  show  special  damages  as  a 
result  of  the  publication  of  an  in¬ 
terview  with  the  defendants  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  on  July  14,  1935. 
The  defendants  appealed  from  this 
ruling  to  the  Appellate  Division. 

The  plaintiff  charged  in  her  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  defendants  libeled  her 
by  merely  referring  to  her  as  a 
modiste  and  seamstress  and  that  Yo¬ 
landa’s  gowns  were  designed  by  her¬ 
self.  Plaintiff  averred  that  she  was 
the  exclusive  designer  of  Yolanda’s 
gowns. 

A  complaint  against  the  Chicago 
Tribune  had  been  dismissed  previ¬ 
ously. 

NEW  AP  PROMOTION  JOB 

William  A.  Kinney,  for  eight  years 
state  editor  of  the  New  Jersey  bureau 
of  Associated  Press  at  Newark,  will 
take  over  a  new  promotion  post  in  the 
membership  department  at  AP’s  New 
York  office,  Dec.  6.  Kinney’s  new 
duties  will  include  the  handling  of  AP 
institutional  material  for  member 
newspapers.  He  will  work  under 
O.  S.  Gramling,  executive  assistant  in 
charge  of  the  membership  depart¬ 
ment. 
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Finch  Sues  IW 
Howey  for  Patent 
Infringements 


Re 


Delaware  Action  Involves 
Three  Patents  lor  Wire 
Picture  Transmission 


Wilmington,  Del.,  Nov.  23— A  sur 
charging  infringement  of  three  patenti 
and  claiming  damages,  payment  cl 
court  costs,  and  payment  of  all  gain 
and  profits  made  by  the  defendan 
because  of  the  alleged  infringanenU 
was  filed  here  today  by  William  G.  H 
Finch,  president  of  the  Finch  Tele¬ 
communications  Laboratories,  Ne» 
York,  against  the  International  Re¬ 
search  Laboratories  and  Waltei 
Howey,  its  president,  in  the  U,  S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court,  District  of  Delaware. 

In  the  complaint  it  is  charged  tha; 
International  Research  Laboratories,  a  | 
Delaware  Corporation,  and  Howey 
"are  jointly  and  severally,  manufac¬ 
turing,  operating  and/or  causing  to 
be  operated  telepicture  apparatus  and 
systems,  and  are  committing  and 
threatening  to  commit  acts  of  paten: 
infringement  and  have  aided  and  en¬ 
couraged  the  committing  of  acts  of 
patent  infringement  within  the  United 
States;  and  that,  upon  information  and 
belief,  the  defendants.  International 
Research  Laboratories,  Inc.,  and  Wal¬ 
ter  Howey  threaten  to  continue  with 
these  acts  of  infringement.” 


Mad*  Machiawt  for  IMP 

Mr.  Howey  told  Editor  &  PuBusm 
he  has  constructed  for  International 
News  Photos  about  28  machines  for 
transmitting  and  receiving  pictures  by 
wire  which  are  being  u^  in  tlv 
Soundphoto  system.  He  said  he  had 
not  been  notified  of  the  suit,  and 
added  that  his  is  an  independent  cor¬ 
poration  and  the  Hearst  organization 
was  in  no  way  involved. 

TTie  present  suit  in  equity  arises 
under  the  alleged  infringement  of  pat¬ 
ents:  2,047,863  issued  July  14,  1936; 
2,048,604  issued  July  20,  1936;  and 
2,066,463  issued  Jan.  5,  1937.  Hiese 
patents  involve  improvements  in 
“electromagnetic  coupling  device,’' 
and  “electrostatic  telecommunication 
system.” 

Samuel  Ostrolenk  of  Ostrolenk, 
Greene  &  Marsen,  New  York,  repre¬ 
sents  Mr.  Finch. 

The  complaint  asks  for  a  temporary 
and  permanent  injunction  enjoining 
and  restraining  the  defendants  from 
further  infringement  and  for  payment 
by  the  defendants  to  Finch  of  all  gains 
and  profits  made  by  them  because  of 
the  alleged  infringements,  “and  of 
such  gains  and  profits  as  your  plain¬ 
tiff  patentee  would  have  received  but 
for  such  unlawful  acts,  and  the  dam¬ 
ages  sustained  by  your  plaintiff." 

H.  B.  Baker,  editor  of  International 
News  Photos,  commented  as  follows: 

“International  News  Photos  operates 
its  Soundphoto  system  from  coast  to 
coast  for  the  Hearst  Newspapers  and 
for  several  non-Hearst  newspapers. 
The  Hearst  organization  also  enjoys 
the  rights  to  Mr.  Finch’s  patents  for 
sending  and  receiving  pictures  over 
the  telephone. 

“The  Howey  machine  has  been  in 
use  by  INP  since  January,  1936.  If* 
first  machine  was  manufactured  for 
INP  by  Mr.  Howey  in  July,  1935.  It 
has  proved  completely  satisfactory. 

“The  Finch  machine  was  given  its 
first  test  by  us  on  May  18,  1936. 

“The  outcome  of  the  Finch-Howey 
dispute  will  not  affect  the  picture 
transmission  activities  of  International 
News  Photos,  which  enjoys  the 
rights  to  operate  both  systems.” 
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Where  Is  That  Extra 
Revenue  to  Come  From? 


An  Analysis  of  Possibilities  Open  to  Publishers 
for  Increasing  Revenue  to  Offset  Higher 
Production  Costs 


morning  papers  in  New  York  (4), 
Philadelphia  (2)  and  Boston  (4),  and 
to  the  one  morning  paper  in  each  of 
Atlantic  City,  Baltimore,  Camden, 
Harrisburg,  Johnstown,  Providence, 
Scranton,  Trenton  and  Worcester.  In 
Chicago  the  Tribune  at  2c  has  a  com¬ 
petitor  at  3c;  in  Miami  the  Tribune  at 
2c  has  a  competitor  at  5c.  In  Toronto 
the  Globe  and  Mail  stays  at  2c  despite 
the  example  of  the  Montreal  Gazette 
which  sells  at  5c. 


groups  of  advertisers  rate  as 

follows; 

Million 

Per  cent 

Lines 

of  Total 

Retail  advertisers . 

.  1,204 

56.3 

Gen’l  and  automotive. 

.  502 

23.5 

Classified . 

358 

16.7 

Financial  and  legal . . 

74 

3.5 

2,138 

100.0 

Importance  of  Retail  Advertisers 

By  JOHN  GUERNSEY 

ECONOMIST,  MEDIA  RECORDS 


WITH  PAYROLLS  and  paper  costs  at 
new  highs,  the  publisher’s  job  of 
Bluing  a  property  show  a  profit 
next  year  is  ever 


more  formidable. 
More  revenue 
rather  than  fur¬ 
ther  shaving  of 
minor  expenses 
is  inevitable.  The 
average  paper 
may  have  to  find 
$50,000  to  $60,- 
OOO  somewhere  to 
cover  increases 
beyond  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  power  to 
control. 

Even  if  all 


John  Guernsey 


other  controllable  expenses  were  cut 
in  half,  the  saving  would  be  but  a 
drop  in  the  bucket,  and  the  move 
could  jeopardize  the  future  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  property.  Radio  and  mag¬ 
azine  competition  calls  for  more  long- 
range  promotion  of  newspapers.  But 
increas^  costs  call  for  more  revenue 
“NOW.” 

Any  widespread  increase  in  rates  at 
this  time  would  be  too  obviously  a 
play  into  the  hands  of  opposition  me¬ 
dia.  These  friends  are  magnanimously 
agitating  for  higher  newspaper  rates 
in  the  hope  that  the  suggestion  will  be 
taken  seriously. 

There  is  no  unanimity  of  thought 
on  the  basic  policy  question  of  what 
should  be  the  balance  between  reve¬ 
nue  from  readers  and  revenue  from 
advertisers.  The  amount  of  the  first 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  linage  rates 
and  competitive  position. 

At  present  some  74%  of  all  papers 
sell  at  or  above  the  generally  prevail¬ 
ing  price  of  3  cents  for  dailies  and  10 
cents  for  Sundays.  That  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  ceiling,  but  it  may  be  for 
them  at  this  time.  For  all  practical 
purposes  now,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  these  papers  can  look  for  more 
revenue  only  from  more  business — 
new  accounts  and  increased  linage 
from  present  advertisers.  Many  of  the 
other  26%  can  also  increase  their  price. 
Both  alternatives  are  discussed  here. 

24%  Could  RoUo  Copy  Prico 

The  subscription  and  street  price  of 
many  papers  is  too  low — Slower  than  a 
reasonable  balance  would  justify.  An 
analysis  in  October  of  the  per-copy 
price  of  398  papers  in  100  leading  cities 
showed  that  105,  or  26%,  were  selling 
at  less  than  3  cents  for  week  days  and 
10  cents  for  Sundays.  A  summary  fol¬ 
lows: 

At  4c 

At  2c  At  3c  or  5c  Total 
No.%  No.%  No.  %  No.% 
Mornings... 22  22  47  49  29  29  98  100 
Evenings... 46  27  102  62  19  11  167  100 
Week  days. 68  26  149  56  48  18  265  100 
At 

At  5c  7c-8c  At  10c  Total 
Sundays.... 30  23  7  5  96  72  133  100 


which  might  well  reconsider  the  ques¬ 
tion — and  several  increases  have  been 
announced  in  recent  weeks.  Probably 
the  same  ratio  applies  to  the  950  daily 
papers  in  other  cities  of  above  10,000 
population. 

An  increase  to  the  3c  and  10c  rates 
would  mean  an  increase  in  revenue 
from  street  sales,  for  the  105  papors,  of 
about  50%.  At  the  same  time  it  would 
make  possible  an  increase  in  the 
weekly  subscription  price. 

Should  Adjust  Subscription  Price 
Nor  is  it  exactly  the  time  for  many 
papers  in  other  cities  to  continue  their 
competition  to  see  which  can  lose  the 
most  money  on  subscriptions.  There 
are  innumerable  cities  in  which  a 
weekly  subscription  price  of  15c  de¬ 
livers  six  week-day  2c  or  3c  papors 
plus  a  10c  Sunday  edition.  Several 
properties  deliver  six  mornings,  six 
evenings  and  a  Sunday  for  25c  per 
week. 

Such  low  subscription  rates  probably 
were  good  circulation  builders  at  one 
time,  and  still  may  be  considered  nec¬ 
essary  under  local  competitive  condi¬ 
tions  in  some  cities.  But  most  news¬ 
paper  readers  are  partisan  in  their 
preference  for  the  papers  they  read, 
and  a  low  price  is  mainly  a  promo¬ 
tional  argument  to  obtain  a  few  addi¬ 
tional  readers  rather  than  the  reason 
why  subscribers  buy  the  paper.  A 
moderate  advance,  especially  when 
competing  papers  raise  the  pries 
simultaneously  with  a  logical  explana¬ 
tion  to  readers,  has  been  shown  re¬ 
peatedly  to  have  no  more  effect  on  cir¬ 
culation  than  to  lose  some  duplicate 
circulation.  Absence  of  the  latter  can 
be  capitalized  as  an  increased  value 
for  advertisers. 

Coast  Papers  Lead 
Pacific  Coast  pepers  have  taken  the 
lead  recently  in  demonstrating  to  the 
industry  that  adjustments  can  be 
made  at  this  time,  even  in  the  face  of 
stiff  comp>etition.  In  Oakland  both  the 
Post-Enquirer  (E)  and  the  Tribune 
(E)  in  September  increased  their  per- 
copy  price  from  3c  to  5c  and  adjusted 
their  weekly  rates.  In  October  the 
three  Sp>okane  papers  increased  sub¬ 
scription  rates.  TTie  Spokesman  Re¬ 
view  (M)  raised  its  seven-day  price 
from  20c  to  25c;  the  Chronicle  (E) 
raised  its  six-day  subscription  from 
15c  to  20c,  and  the  Press  (E)  from  10c 
to  15c.  The  street  price  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle  was  raised  from  3c  to  4c  and  of 
the  Press  from  2c  to  3c.  In  Los  An¬ 
geles  the  News  was  raised  from  2c  to 
3c;  the  Herald  Express  from  3c  to  5c. 
Two  Boston  pap)ers  raised  their  out- 
of-State  price  from  2c  to  3c. 

Since  the  first  of  this  year,  29  p>ap)ers 
in  Media  Record  cities  and  29  in  other 
cities  have  adjusted  their  prices. 

How  Price  DifFars  by  Cities 

That  there  are  many  opportunities 
for  a  reasonable  increase  in  price, 
sorely  needed  now  in  the  face  of  the 


2c  Evening  Price 

The  2c  evening  price  applies  to  all 
evening  papors  in  Baltimore  (2),  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (2),  Columbus  (2),  Erie  (2), 
Harrisburg  (2),  Minneapolis  (3),  Mon¬ 
treal  (4),  Philadelphia  (3),  Providence 
(2),  'Toronto  (2),  and  Worcester  (2), 
and  to  the  one  evening  papor  in  each 
of  Atlantic  City,  Camden,  Des  Moines, 
Fall  River,  Johnstown,  Scranton  and 
Trenton.  In  Buffalo  the  Times  at  2c 
compotes  with  the  News  at  3c;  in 
Chattanooga  the  Free  Press  at  2c  com¬ 
petes  with  the  News  at  3c;  in  Chicago 
the  Times  at  2c  competes  with  both  the 
American  and  the  Daily  News  at  3c. 
In  Boston  three  evening  p>apers  at  2c 
compete  with  the  Transcript  at  3c.  The 
Columbus  Dispatch  sells  at  Ic  within 
the  city. 

In  Los  Angeles  the  News  at  2c  com¬ 
peted  with  the  Herald-Express  at  3c 
until  the  change  in  price  of  both  pa¬ 
pers  Nov.  1;  in  San  Antonio  the  Light 
at  2c  compotes  with  the  News  at  3c; 
in  Seattle  the  Star  at  2c  meets  the 
Times  at  3c;  in  Spokane  the  Press  at 
2c  competed  with  the  Chronicle  at  3c 
until  the  recent  increase  to  3c,  at 
which  time  the  Chronicle  went  to  4c. 
In  Washington  the  News  at  2c  and  the 
Star  at  2c  compote  with  the  Times  at 
2c,  and  in  the  Westchester  group  there 
are  two  papors  at  2c  and  seven  at  3c. 

How  Sunday  Paport  Compare 
Sundays — Sunday  papors  selling  at 
less  than  10c  despite  10c  compotitors 
include  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Free  Press,  Chicago  Times,  Co¬ 
lumbus  Star,  Miami  Tribune,  New 
York  News,  New  York  Mirror,  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle,  Oklahoma  News,  San  Diego 
Siin,  Scranton  Tribune,  Washington 
Post  and  Washington  Star.  Cities  in 
which  there  are  two  Sundays  in  com¬ 
petition  but  both  selling  below  10c  in¬ 
clude  Dayton  (7c),  Evansville  (7c), 
Knoxville  (5c),  Nashville  (5c),  San 
Antonio  (5c),  Tulsa  (5c),  and  Wichita 
(5c).  Single-paper  cities  with  a  price 
lower  than  10c  are  Albuquerque  (7c), 
Atlantic  City  (5c),  Louisville  (8c), 
Modesto  (5c),  Montreal  (5c),  Reading 
(5c),  Sacramento  (5c),  Sioux  City 
(5c),  Tacoma  (5c),  and  Trenton  (8c). 

The  three  Coast  cities  which  still  re¬ 
tain  the  5c  Sunday  price — Modesto, 
Sacramento  and  Tacoma — are  in  sharp 
contrast  to  Fresno,  Los  Angeles,  Oak¬ 
land,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Seattle 
and  Sp>okane,  in  which  all  Sunday 
pap)ers  are  10c.  That  would  seem  to 
be  sufficient  precedent  for  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  price  in  the  three  5c  cities 
and  in  the  several  Southwestern  cities 
mentioned. 

More  Advertitinq  Revenue  Needed 

Even  if  all  of  the  105  pap>ers,  prepar¬ 
ing  for  higher  costs,  were  to  adjust 
their  prices  this  year,  there  remain 
74%  of  all  pap)ers  which  cannot  look 
to  a  price  increase  for  more  revenue. 
Their  only  out  is  to  develop  more 
linage  fom  present  users,  and  particu¬ 
larly  from  non-advertisers. 

More  linage  can  come  from  present 
advertisers  by  helping  them  do  a  bet¬ 
ter  selling  job.  Retail  advertisers  used 
1,204  million  lines  of  sp)ace  in  the  ap¬ 
proximately  400  p>ap>ers  in  the  100 


Thus  78%  of  all  morning  p>ap>ers  and  higher  labor  and  material  costs  and  Media  Records’  Blue  Book  cities  last 


73%  of  all  evenings  in  these  100  cities  rising  taxes,  is  apparent  from  the  sur- 


sell  at  more  than  2c,  and  72%  of  all  vey  which  follows.  The  following 


Sundays  sell  at  10c.  There  were,  at 
the  time  of  the  analysis,  105  p>ap>ers 
selling  at  prices  lower  than  these 


prices  are  as  of  late  October;  already 
the  changes  are  coming  thick  and  fast. 
The  2c  morning  price  applies  to  all 


year.  General  and  automotive  adver¬ 
tisers  used  502  million  lines;  classified 
advertisers  358  million,  and  financial 
and  legal  74  million.  In  ratio  to  the 
total  of  2,138  million  lines,  these  four 


There  is  a  tendency  around  some 
newspaper  shops  to  belittle  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Although  editorial  independ¬ 
ence  is  bred  in  the  bone,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  independence  of  interest. 
When  an  editor  permits  his  men  to 
interpret  independence  as  antagonism, 
and  to  seek  opportunities  to  decry  or 
ignore  good  advertisers,  that  editor  is 
not  serving  the  best  interest  of  his 
paper.  It  is  a  good  time  to  suggest 
that  a  more  realistic  attitude  on  the 
part  of  publishers  toward  the  subject 
is  justified. 

Retail  advertisers  account  for  56% 
of  total  linage  and  half  of  net  adver¬ 
tising  revenue.  With  classified  they  fill 
almost  three-fourths  of  the  average 
newspaper’s  advertising  columns.  They 
are  not  exactly  the  proper  butt  of  a 
city  room’s  jokes,  nor  are  their  activi¬ 
ties  the  best  target  for  the  editorial 
blue  pencil. 

With  a  good  editor  such  a  policy  is 
no  more  subject  to  abuse  than  is  the 
receipt  of  handouts  from  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies,  political  com¬ 
mittees  and  associations.  The  waste¬ 
basket  which  yawns  for  handouts  has 
room  for  a  few  more,  and  occasional 
stories  with  news  value  or  reader  in¬ 
terest  can  be  found  as  well  among  the 
laborious  offerings  of  local  retailers  as 
among  the  mimeographed  press  re¬ 
leases  from  out  of  town.  Neither 
musts  nor  prohibitions  are  needed,  but 
mainly  emphasis  on  the  need  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  points  of  view  of  the  city 
room  and  the  advertising  solicitors  to 
avoid  discriminaton. 

Davalopiag  Mora  Ratail  Linaga 
The  boys  who  pound  the  pavements 
for  the  ads  have  open  to  them  the 
same  two  highways  to  more  linage  as 
have  the  national  advertising  manag¬ 
ers — more  from  present  advertisers, 
and  more  advertisers.  Most  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers  need  help  in  planning,  and 
most  space  salesmen  need  help  in 
learning  to  think  in  terms  of  the  re¬ 
tailers’  problems.  The  importance  of 
this  subject  justifies  the  preparation 
of  working  portfolios  on  the  more  im¬ 
portant  kinds  of  retail  business,  to 
show  in  concrete  terms  how  local  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitors  can  be  of  more 
practical  value  to  retailers,  in  offer¬ 
ing  advertising  helps  which  increase 
sales  and  make  more  linage  profitable 
from  present  users.  In  addition  there 
are  any  number  of  classifications,  such 
as  book  stores,  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  electrical  supply  dealers,  restau¬ 
rants,  insurance  agents,  music  stores, 
stationers,  beauty  shops,  photogra¬ 
phers,  barber  shops  and  undertakers, 
where  new  advertisers  can  be  gained 
by  showing  them  a  way  to  get 
more  business  instead  of  offering  only 
space. 

The  trouble  with  most  local  sales¬ 
men  is  that  they  are  strong  on  sales 
talk  and  weak  on  sales  help.  When  he 
substitutes  his  prospect’s  interest  and 
hunger  for  business  for  his  own,  de¬ 
velops  an  advertising  plan  and  sug¬ 
gests  a  copy  theme  geared  to  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  capacity  to  back  it  up,  he  gets 
results.  It  is  the  publisher’s  problem — 
one  of  his  most  pressing  for  1938 — ^to 
give  his  local  solicitors  that  ability  to 
work  for  the  advertiser’s  advantage. 

A  paper’s  special  representative  is 
expected  to  be  friends  with  every 
agency,  know  in  advance  what  every 
national  advertiser  is  planning  to  do, 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Morrow  Victory 
In  Censorship 
Case  Predicted 


Ohio  Supreme  Court 
Attitude  Seen  Disclosed 
At  Appeal  Hearing 


Akron,  O.,  Nov.  23 — The  efiort  by 
Judge  Walter  Wanamaker  of  Summit 
county  common  pleas  court  to  impose 
a  censorship  on  the  newspapers  of 
Akron  appears  doomed  to  defeat. 


The  Ohio  State  Supreme  Court 
ruled  late  Wednesday  that  Judge 
Walter  Wanamaker  of  Summit 
County  common  pleas  court  was 
acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  of  the  press 
when  he  attempted  to  dictate  to 
the  newspapers  of  Akron  what  they 
could  and  could  not  publish  re¬ 
garding  a  secret  grand  jury  investi¬ 
gation  of  vice  instituted  by  Wana¬ 
maker  last  April.  The  court  re¬ 
fused  to  review  a  decision  by  the 
appellate  court  which  reversed  a 
contempt  of  court  fine  imposed 
upon  the  then  editor  of  the  Akron 
Times-Press. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


"JURY"  OF  NEWSMEN  SAVES  DOOMED  MAN 

Left  to  right;  Carl  Thompson,  Raleigh  News  and  Observer;  W.  T.  Bost,  Greensboro 
Daily  News;  Dave  Warner,  United  Press;  Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  Associated  Press,  and 
Jack  Riley,  News  and  Observer. 


RALEIGH,  N.  C.,  Nov.  22— Governor 
Clyde  R.  Hoey  has  reversed  roles 
with  Capitol  Hill  reporters.  News¬ 
paper  men  who  call  on  him  for  impor¬ 
tant  decisions  met  in  his  office  Nov.  16 
and  heard  him  call  on  them  for  a  de- 


For  it  appears  that  when  the  Ohio 
supreme  court  gives  the  judge  a  reply 
to  his  application  for  reversal  of  the 
appellate  division  ruling  that  had  re¬ 
jected  Wanamaker’s  claim  of  censor¬ 
ship  power  as  without  legal  basis,  he 
will  receive  a  flat  “no.” 

Wanamaker  had  imposed  a  fine  of 
$50  on  Walter  Morrow,  then  editor  of 
the  Akron  Times  Press,  and  now  edi¬ 
tor  in  chief  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
southwestern  group  of  papers,  declar¬ 
ing  Morrow  was  in  contempt  of  court 
by  ignoring  an  order  preventing 
newspapers  from  publishing  facts 
concerning  a  grand  jury  investigation 
of  vice  conditions  in  Akron.  Both 
the  Times  Press  and  the  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  violated  the  judge’s  order.  Wana¬ 
maker,  claiming  the  court  had  a 
“spiritual  right”  to  control  certain 
court  news,  chose  Morrow  for  the  test 
because  the  Times  Press  had  first  vio¬ 
lated  his  edict. 

At  a  hea.mg  last  week,  the  feeling 
the  supreme  court  judges  had  toward 
Wanamaker’s  claims  was  shown  clear¬ 
ly  in  that  they,  after  hearing  Assistant 
Prosecutor  Azar  set  up  the  claim  that 
the  newspapers  should  be  ruled  by 
the  judge  as  to  what  should  and  what 
should  not  be  printed  on  secret  in¬ 
vestigations,  told  the  defense  coimsel 
he  need  not  testify. 

Robert  Guinther,  noted  constitu¬ 
tional  authority  was  defending  Mor¬ 
row.  Azar  was  forced  to  admit  in  his 
arguments  before  the  tribunal  the 
news  which  Wanamaker  said  was  the 
“ward”  of  the  court,  was  obtainable 
by  anyone  who  wanted  to  scan  the 
public  records.  Chief  Justice  Carl  V. 
Weygandt  also  asserted,  after  listen¬ 
ing  to  Azar,  that  the  grand  jury  news 
banned  by  Wanamaker  could  easily 
have  been  gotten  in  the  court  clerk’s 
office.  More  pointed  was  the  remark 
of  Justice  Robert  N.  Gorman  who  as¬ 
serted:  “No  court  has  a  right  to  set 
itself  up  as  a  dictator.” 


cision. 

They  were  seeking  his  order  in  the 
clemency  plea  of  Brady  Laurence,  23- 
year-old  Negro,  sentenced  to  asphyxi¬ 
ation  in  the  State’s  gas  chamber  for 
slaying  Clyde  Ervin,  white  man,  and 
brother  of  the  Iredell  Coimty  register 
of  deeds. 

The  case  had  puzzled  officials  for 
months.  The  governor  was  faced  with 
Iiedell  County  officials’  demand  for 
the  Negro’s  execution  and  the  trial 
jurist’s  plea  for  his  commutation. 

Unanimous  for  CInmnncy 

“Frankly,  boys,”  he  admitted,  “I  have 
studied  the  case  for  months  and  am  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  to  do.  I  want 


your  opinion.  It  will  be  final.” 

Never  before  had  Capitol  Hill  news¬ 
men  made  a  death  row  clemency  de¬ 
cision.  For  more  than  an  hour  they 
fired  questions  at  the  governor, 
propped  in  his  big  leather-cushioned 
chair  with  feet  crossed  on  the  mcihog- 
any  desk  before  him. 

Neither  politicians,  witnesses  nor  the 
dead  man’s  reputation  were  spared  in 
the  study.  The  governor  admitted  the 
possible  consequences  of  a  decision 
either  way,  and  the  reporters  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  unanimous  vote  for 
commutation  to  life  imprisonment. 
Their  recommendation  was  issued  as 
an  executive  order. 


’The  reporters  were  W.  T.  Bost, 
Greensboro  Daily  News;  Frank  B.  Gil¬ 
breth,  Associated  Press;  Dave  Warner, 
United  Press,  and  Jack  Riley  and  Carl 
Thompson  of  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer. 


NEW  5-DAY  PAPER 


Watsonville,  Cal.,  Nov,  23  —  Born 
last  Wednesday  the  Watsonville  Morn¬ 
ing  Stin  is  appearing  here  daily,  ex¬ 
cept  Mondays,  with  John  N,  Hall  as 
owner  and  publisher.  The  Sun  has 
Associated  Press  wire  facilities  and  is 
represented  nationally  by  Fenger- 
Hall  Co. 


OPENS  N.  Y.  OmCE 

Charles  S.  Playfair  arrived  in  New 
York  Nov.  13  to  establish  an  adver¬ 
tising  representative  office  for  Johan¬ 
nesburg  (South  Africa)  Daily  and 
Sunday  Express  and  the  Durban 
(South  Africa)  Daily  and  Sunday 
Tribune.  His  office  will  be  located  at 
220  West  42nd  Street. 


ANPA,  VOLZ  TO  MEDIATE  DAYTON  STRIKE 

EUGENE  MacKinnon,  Chicago,  chairman  of  the  special  standing  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  ANPA,  and  Edward  J.  Volz,  New  York,  president.  Inter¬ 
national  Photo  Engravers’  Union,  have  agreed  to  a  meeting  in  Dayton  with 
publishers  of  the  Dayton  Daily  News,  the  Dayton  Herald  and  the  Dayton 
Journal  and  striking  photo-engravers  next  week  if  differences  have  not  been 
settled  meanwhile.  Both  MacKinnon  and  Volz  said  this  week  they  would 
arrange  to  form  an  unofficial  mediation  board  to  make  recommendations  to 
both  parties  for  settlement  of  the  strike.  Dayton  newspapers  will  not  be 
affected  by  any  strike  action  of  printing  pressmen  who  are  scheduled  to  take 
a  strike  vote  after  receiving  sanction  from  international  headquarters.  All 
newspaper  pressmen  are  imder  contract  until  1939,  with  a  sliding  scale  of 
wage  increases.  Dayton  job  printers,  numbering  about  100,  went  on  strike 
last  Tuesday.  They  demand  $1.20  an  hour  against  the  old  scale  of  $1. 


F.  D.  R.  Illness  Cuts 
Press  Delegation  to  10 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  23— An  tx- 
traordinary  press  conference  was  ecu- 
ducted  today  when  President  Roon. 
velt  receiv^  representatives  of 
three  press  associations  —  Assoculii 
Press,  United  Press,  and  Intematioaii 
News  Service — and  seven  other  r*. 
porters,  selected  by  the  White  House 
Correspondents  Association,  a  toW 
of  10. 

Because  of  the  President’s  illnea, 
which  consists  of  an  intestinal  com¬ 
plaint  and  the  results  of  a  tooth  ex¬ 
traction,  it  was  decided  to  select  the 
smaller  group  to  meet  with  the  IVeii- 
dent  at  the  hour  of  his  scheduled  con¬ 
ference.  The  newswriters’  associatko 
picked  seven  correspondents  on  a  geo¬ 
graphical  basis  to  join  the  press  asso¬ 
ciation  men.  A  stenographic  record 
was  made  and  read  later  to  the  assan- 
bly  of  newspapermen. 

Elarlier  in  the  day,  the  President 
made  what  was  generally  accepted 
here  as  a  facetious  answer  to  the 
charge  by  Prof.  Janet  R.  Aiken  of 
Columbia  University  that  the  gram¬ 
mar  used  by  him  in  recent  speeches 
was  poor.  The  reply,  made  through 
a  White  House  aide,  was  to  the  effect 
that  speeches  on  the  Western  trg) 
were  extemporaneous,  and  the  errors 
crept  in  when  reporters  sought  to 
quote  the  spoken  words. 


VIENNA  EDITOR  SUICIDE 


While  political  police  attempted  to 
enter  his  home,  Richard  Scheuch,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  secretly  circulated  Nazi 
newspaper,  Austrian  Observer,  jumped 
from  a  window  to  his  death  Nov.  18 
in  Vienna. 


Five  Shanghai  Dailies 
Shut  by  Japanese 


Five  Chinese  newspapers,  represent¬ 
ing  an  aggregate  investment  of  more 
than  $300,000,  were  ordered  to  suspoid 
publication  Nov.  24  in  Shanghai.  The 
suspension  orders  were  in  the  form  of 
“requests”  from  the  Japanese  through 
the  Shanghai  Municipal  Council 

The  banned  papers  are  the  Lih  Poo, 
a  tabloid  with  200,(X)0  circulation;  the 
China  Times,  owned  by  Dr.  H.  E 
Kung,  Finance  Minister,  and  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  best  edited  Chinese 
papers  in  Shanghai,  with  a  circulatkn 
of  50,000;  the  Min  Pao,  Kuomintang 
(National  party)  organ,  with  50,000; 
the  National  Herald  owned  by  Wang 
Chingwei,  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Yuan  (Covmcil),  with  30,000,  and  the 
Central  China  Daily  News,  owned  by 
Yu  Yu-jen,  chairman  of  the  Control 
Yuan,  with  50,000. 

TTie  Central  News,  official  Chinese 
government  news  agency,  also  was 
ordered  suspended  Nov.  24. 


VLADECK  COUNCILMAN 


STRUCK  BELLINGHAM  NEWS  RESUMES  DEC.  2 

(By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publishek) 

BELLINGHAM,  Wash.,  Nov.  23 — The  Bellingham  Evening  News,  closed  by 
a  strike  of  the  Bellingham  imit  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  since 
Jime  2,  will  ro'iume  publication  Thursday,  Dec.  2,  Publisher  S.  N.  Harrison 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  today.  ’There  were  four  members  of  the  guild  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  News,  the  last  issue  of  which  was  published  June  2  this  year. 
Harrison  said  he  has  no  contract  with  the  guild  but  will  employ  former 
members  of  the  staff  who  are  now  available. 


BLACK  SHUNS  GRIDIRON 


FO 


B.  Chamey  Vladeck,  since  1922 
general  manager,  Jewish  Daily  For¬ 
ward,  was  elected  to  the  New  York 
City  Coimcil  on  the  American  Laba 
Party  ticket  Nov.  24.  The  vote  cast  for 
Mr.  Vladeck  was  the  second  largest 
received  by  any  of  the  six  candidates 
elected  to  the  Council  from  Maikat- 
tan. 


STAHLMAN  DENIES  HE  WILL  QUIT  AS  PUBLISHER 

WITH  THE  DECLARATION,  “I  was  bom  a  newspaperman,  have  been  an 
active  one  for  25  years,  and  expect  to  be  one  imtil  the  Great  Editor 
writes  ‘thirty’  on  my  last  piece  of  copy,”  James  G.  Stahlman,  publisher, 
Nashville  Banner  and  president  of  the  AI^A,  put  to  rest  persistent  rumors 
he  would  leave  the  newspaper  business  to  engage  in  newsprint  manufacture. 
A  statement  to  this  effect  was  carried  on  the  first  page  of  the  Banner  Nov.  19 
and  was  addressed  “To  The  Public.” 


s 

u 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  24 — Justice 
Hugo  L.  Black  has  declined  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  be  a  guest  of  the  Gridiron 
Club  at  its  winter  dinner.  Althou^ 
public  mention  is  never  made  of  Grid¬ 
iron  skit  programs  in  advance,  it  k 
generally  expected  here  the  Ku  Klia 
Klan  issue  in  the  Black  judicial  ap¬ 
pointment  is  certain  to  be  satirized. 
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"LIBERAL"  DEFINED 

The  Arkansas  City  (Kan.)  Doily 
Traveler  last  week  awarded  a  $5  pri* 
to  the  reader  who  submitted  the  beat 
definition  of  a  liberal.  The  c(«W 
was  judged  by  William  Allen  White- 
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19  3  7 


G.  B.  Parker 


Dwight  Marvin 


R.  T.  Fredericks  Donovan  Richardson  Marshall  McNeil 


Significant  Trend  Noted 
in  “Letters  to  the  Editor” 


“Nut"  Type  Dwindling  . . .  Forums  on  Higher  Plane 
New  Day  of  Editorial  Discussion  Due#  with 
Iniormed  Readers  Participating 


letters  to  the  editor,  once  a 

butt  of  ridicule,  are  becoming  one 
of  the  most  significant  elements  in 
American  journalism.  Aggressive  and 
informed  letter  writers  in  a  growing 
army  are  bringing  social  and  economic 
problems  into  new  editorial  promi¬ 
nence. 

In  many  newspapers  the  letters  have 
come  to  carry  more  interest  to  readers 
than  the  editorials. 

Where  the  letter  writer  is  given 
freedom,  he  has  two  advantages.  The 
letter  form  with  the  personal  pronoun 
permissible  has  the  natiural  charm  of 
informality  and  intimacy  (what  is 
more  interesting  than  to  read  some¬ 
body  else’s  mail?),  and  the  letter 
writer,  with  no  money  invested  in  the 
paper,  is  often  less  cramped  than  the 
editor  by  fear  of  growls  from  adver¬ 
tisers  and  conservatives  and  can  write 
with  more  candor  and  integrity. 

Becoming  Town  Meetings 

The  letter  forums  on  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  then,  are  becoming  town  meet¬ 
ings,  legislatures  or  congresses  to 
which  the  average  man — and  woman, 
for  women  are  among  the  most  able  of 
the  new  letter  writers — can  hope  to 
elect  himself  for  a  day  by  merely  tak¬ 
ing  pen  in  hand  and  pouring  out  the 
ardent  conviction  that  drives  him. 

New  questions  of  a  free  press  are 
posed  in  the  problem  of  a  free  letter 
column.  The  belief  grows  that  there 
can  be  no  free  press  editorially  which 
does  not  admit  letter  writers  without 
censorship  or  selectivity  to  suit  pub¬ 
lisher  or  advertiser  self-interest. 

In  England.  Lord  Northcliffe,  as 
young  Alfred  Harmsworth,  used  the 
letter-writing  urge  of  people  to  found 
his  newspaper  empire  and  his  great 
personal  power.  Compulsory  educa¬ 
tion  had  started  18  years  before.  A 
generation  of  young  English  men  and 
women  had  learned  to  read  and  write. 
Alfred  Harmsworth  had  no  scruples 
about  pandering  to  “lower  intelli¬ 
gences.”  He  foresaw  the  need  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  enlightenment  and  amusement 
of  the  masses  and  launched  his  maga¬ 
zine  Answers.  Answers  published  let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor — letters  asking  for 
information  on  every  variety  of  sub¬ 
ject  and  containing  answers  by  read¬ 
ers  or  the  editors.  The  venture,  aided 
by  skilled  and  unashamed  promotion 
methods,  gained  enormous  circulation 
with  enormous  earnings. 

Da*  to  Higher  Literacy 

The  present  increase  in  the  number 
and  intelligence  of  letters  to  American 


By  DAN  WILLIAMS 


editors  is  doubtless  due  to  a  new 
higher  literacy  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  their  informed  interest  in  social 
and  economic  and  political  problems 
of  nation  and  world.  There  are  those 
who  believe  that  if  the  minutes  of  city 
councils,  legislatures  and  even  Con¬ 
gress  assayed  as  much  intelligence  and 
independent  honesty  as  the  letters  in 
the  better  newspaper  forums,  the 
American  people  might  be  advancing 
more  easily  toward  solutions  of  great 
modern  problems  of  joblessness  and 
misery. 

To  see  the  great  progress  toward 
letters  of  truly  informative  value  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country  eight  years  or 
less  ago.  Newspapers  at  that  time  were 
receiving  and  printing  many  letters 
from  professional  or  “nut”  letter  writ¬ 
ers.  One  of  these  wrote  on  post  cards 
under  many  names.  But  his  hand¬ 
writing  always  revealed  him.  There 
was  one  tall,  handsome,  highly  intelli¬ 
gent  officer  of  a  national  organization 
devoted  to  propagation  of  faith  in  a 
tax  panacea  who  revealed  that  he 
wrote  to  American  newspapers  under 
nearly  two  dozen  pen  names.  But 
times  have  changed  happily  in  regard 
to  letter  writers.  Human  thought  and 
emotions  poured  into  the  letter  col¬ 
umns  is  now  less  often  degraded  and 
made  a  low  jest  by  the  newspapers 
that  invite  and  accept  the  letters. 

Mere  Influential  Now 

Dwight  Marvin,  editor,  the  Troy 
(N.  Y.)  Record  Newspapers,  believes 
letters  to  the  editor  are  more  influen¬ 
tial  today  than  at  any  time  in  a  gen¬ 
eration. 

“Whether  the  editor’s  correspond¬ 
ence  of  a  still  earlier  period  was  more 
influential,  I  don’t  know  and  would 
not  estimate,”  says  Mr.  Marvin.  “The 
letter  to  the  editor  suddenly  takes  on 
a  larger  meaning,  particularly  if  it 
doesn’t  wholly  agree  with  the  editorial 
position.  It  is  the  effort  of  the  reader 
to  have  his  say  by  means  of  the  only 
agency  through  which  it  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed.  I  believe  it  is  an  essential  and 
increasingly  important  part  of  our 
work. 

“We  don’t  permit  the  discussion  of 
religion,  personalities,  nor,  during  a 
campaign,  politics.  The  last  of  these 
was  prohibited  when  we  discovered 
that  prominent  party  hacks  were  an¬ 
swering  all  our  editorials  under  one 
name  and  another  and  thereby  elimi¬ 
nating  the  need  of  political  advertis¬ 
ing.  These  letters  to  the  editor — pub¬ 


lished  under  the  copyright  term, 
‘Pulse  of  the  People,’  have  proved 
their  popularity  in  two  surveys.  In 
one  our  Pulse  column  stood  first  of  all 
features  after  the  news  itself.  In  the 
second  it  stood  second  to  the  weather 
report.” 

Concerning  letters  to  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Donovan  Richardson, 
chief  editorial  writer,  says:  “Our  feel¬ 
ing  is  that  letters  to  the  editor  consti¬ 
tute  some  of  the  most  interesing  ma¬ 
terial  on  any  editorial  page,  and  we 
have  been  endeavoring  to  give  them 
more  attention  and  better  display 
when  we  have  letters  that  merit  it. 
During  the  1936  presidential  campaign 
we  gave  our  letters  a  big  display;  they 
were  a  fine  cross-section  of  opinion 
and  had  a  good  reception.” 

40,000  Letfert  a  Year 

Two  of  the  largest  and  most  power¬ 
ful  of  American  newspapers — the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  the  New  York  Daily 
News  (the  latter  receives  40,000  letters 
to  the  editor  yearly) — ^have  among  the 
livest  and  most  carefully  nurtured  let¬ 
ter  departments.  For  the  puriwse  of 
giving  a  complete  cross-section  of 
reader  views,  these  papers  print  every 
kind  of  letter,  vmintelligent  as  well  as 
intelligent.  And  a  highly  significant 
point  is  that  both  of  these  papers  im- 
hesitatingly  allow  the  most  caustic 
criticism  of  their  own  editorials  and 
policies. 

Leon  Stolz,  “Voice  of  the  People 
Editor”  of  the  Tribune,  states  his 
views  and  his  paper’s  letter  attitude, 
as  follows: 

“The  quality  of  letters  received  by 
a  newspaper  is  largely  a  function  of 
the  quality  of  the  letters  printed. 
Newspapers  which  regularly  publish 
ponderous  letters  receive  ponderous 
letters,  and  so  on. 

“We  print  all  kinds  of  letters  that 
we  find  interesting  or  amusing  and 
therefore  we  receive  all  kinds,  intelli¬ 
gent  and  unintelligent,  rational  and 
emotional,  witty  and  solemn.” 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  both  the 
circulation  and  the  editorial  influence 
of  both  the  Tribxme  and  the  Daily 
News  have  been  enhanced  by  the  free¬ 
dom  which  they  allow  their  letter 
writers. 

Liveliness  Added 

Many  newspapers  have  feared  that 
views  more  daring  and  radical  than 
their  own  conservatism  would  peril 
society  and  their  own  material  inter¬ 
ests.  Actually,  such  free  expression 
and  discussion  in  letters  to  editors 


would  tend  to  prevent  injury  to  civili¬ 
zation  in  aiding  orderly  adjustment  to 
rapid  modern  change  while  adding  to 
the  liveliness  of  the  paper. 

G.  B.  Parker,  editor  -  in  -  chief, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  says: 
“Unless  the  letters-to-the-editor  de¬ 
partment  is  given  real  thought  and 
attention  it  is  likely  to  become  a  re¬ 
pository  for  the  offerings  of  a  few 
habitual  and  not  too  good  writers  to 
the  paper.  Also,  it  is  likely  to  become 
the  mouthpiece  for  a  few  p)et  causes 
that  these  habituals  propound  — 
usually  panaceas  of  one  sort  or  an¬ 
other.  But  the  letters-to-the-editor 
department,  really  given  attention, 
can  become  just  about  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  part  of  any  newspaper.” 

Advanced  application  of  Mr.  Parker’s 
theory  has  occurred  lately  in  the 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  which  has 
laimched  a  full  Sunday  page  of  letters 
to  the  editor,  signed  with  by-lines 
and  accompanied  sometimes  by  photo¬ 
graphs.  Writers  are  allowed  greater 
fre^om  in  expressing  views,  how¬ 
ever  radical.  The  only  require¬ 
ment  is  that  they  deal  intelligently 
with  public  problems.  A  survey  of 
the  letters  published  reveals  a  imi- 
formly  good  quality,  according  to 
Marshall  McNeil,  former  News-Sen¬ 
tinel  editor  who  has  since  joined  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  Wash¬ 
ington  staff. 

Phone  Call  Variation 
Another  even  more  advemced  ex¬ 
periment  in  the  treatment  of  public 
views  by  newspapers  has  been  made 
by  the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma 
News  in  expanding  the  old  symposium 
idea.  Newspapers  for  long  have  pe¬ 
riodically  queried  by  telephone  a  lcu:ge 
list  of  prominent  persons  on  sensa¬ 
tional  or  timely  questions.  This  used 
to  be  a  frequent  feature  of  the  New 
York  World.  Reporters  and  re-write 
men  soon  acquired  a  mental  list  of 
stock  celebrities  likely  good  for  a 
quote  at  any  time  on  merely  any  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  Oklahoma  News  experiment 
was  bom  of  the  intense  public  in¬ 
terest  in  the  King  Edward-Mrs.  Wallis 
Simpson  case.  Ekiitor  R.  T.  Fredericks, 
considering  the  affair  not  only  one  of 
universal  discussion  but  of  deep  so¬ 
cial  significance,  ran  a  line  at  the  top 
of  the  paper,  saying:  “What  do  you 
think  of  the  Simpson  case?  Don’t 
bother  to  write  but  phone  in  your 
views.”  It  took  five  days  to  publish 
the  voluntary  expressions. 

But  no  less  imusual  than  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  Editor  Fredericks’  dec¬ 
laration  that  the  expression  of  reader 
views  “enhances  the  people’s  proprie¬ 
torship  in  an  agency  of  public  ex¬ 
pression.” 

“People’s  proprietorship.”  Is  it  i)os- 
sible  readers  of  newspapers  in  bidding 
for  greater  space  and  more  freedom 
as  letter  writers  are  actuated  con¬ 
sciously  or  sub-consciously  by  a  sense 
of  “proprietorship”  in  the  agency  of 
public  expression  which  they  pay  for 
by  their  subscriptions? 

Boston  Experiment 
The  Boston  Traveler  once  for  a  brief 
period  substituted  letters  to  the  editor 
for  its  editorials.  The  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian  at  that  time  commented:  “A 
newspaper  is  more  than  a  mere  chron¬ 
icler  of  events.  It  is  and  should  be 
an  interpreter  as  well.  Its  readers 
look  to  it  for  a  dependable  analysis  of 
news  and  for  an  expression  of  opinion. 
...  A  newspaper  .  .  .  can  be  the  con¬ 
structive  force  that  it  should  be  only 
by  becoming  an  active  advocate  of 
those  policies  and  causes  which  it  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  right  and  for  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  all.  .  .  The  editorial  page 
is  the  voice  of  the  press  and  it  should 
never  become  inarticulate.” 

There  is  always  the  danger  that  in 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Mediation  Board  Again 
Intervenes  At  Eagle 


Brenner  opposed 


Henri  Finds  Furniture 
Prospects  Favorable 


(fly  telegraph  to  Kditor  &  Puilishu) 

Chicago,  Nov.  23— “Business 
pects  for  1938  in  the  furniture  and 


Hearings  to  Begin  Soon  . .  .  Judge  Doubts 
Legality  of  Secondary  Picketing  .  .  .  Bayonne 
Times  Strike  Continues 


A  SECOND  MOVE  on  the  part  of 

the  New  York  State  Board  of  Me¬ 
diation  was  made  this  week  to  obtain 
a  settlement  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  strike  at  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Elmer  F.  Andrews,  State  Industrial 
Commissioner,  announced  Tuesday  he 
had  discussed  the  intervention  with 
Mayor  LaGuardia  and  William  H. 
Davis,  (diairman  of  the  State  Board 
of  Mediation,  and  had  appointed 
Arthur  Meyer,  board  member,  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  case.  Meyer  will  select 
two  impartial  citizens  as  associates. 
Mr.  Andrews  said  Milton  Kaufman, 
executive  secretary.  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  and  M.  Preston  Good- 
fellow,  publisher  of  the  Elagle,  had 
agreed  to  the  intervention.  Previous 
efforts  of  the  Mediation  Board  broke 
down  Sept.  29  over  the  question  of 
reinstatement  of  all  strikers,  after 
more  than  a  week  of  hearings. 

Meanwhile,  the  group  of  Eagle  em¬ 
ployes  which  recently  organized  and 
last  week  requested  Mr.  Goodfellow 
to  meet  with  them  to  negotiate  a 
contract,  this  week  filed  a  petition 
with  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  an  election  to  certify  them 
as  the  collective  bargaining  agents. 
Twelve  employes  now  on  the  Eagle 
are  in  the  “Committee  Representing 
the  Majority  of  Employes  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  Other  Than  Mechani¬ 
cal.”  Last  week  the  publisher  said 
he  could  not  meet  with  them  imtil 
the  group  representing  the  majority 
had  been  established. 

Claim  to  Rapretent  363 

The  petition  to  the  NLRB  alleges 
the  group  now  on  strike  numbers  only 
197  while  they  claim  to  represent  363 
employes.  It  alleges  this  minority  by 
“disorderly,  intimidating,  and  unfair 
practices,”  has  interfered  with  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  the  majority  un¬ 
der  the  NLRB.  It  accused  the  strik¬ 
ers  of  conducting  a  campaign  of  ter¬ 
rorism,  coercion,  intimidation  and 
imethical  practices.  It  characterized 
the  activities  of  the  strikers  as  serious 
interference  with  interstate  commerce, 
in  which  the  newspaper  engages,  and 
declared  the  majority  employes  feared 
their  jobs  would  be  lost  if  the  strike 
activities  were  not  immediately 
checked. 

Guild  attorneys  are  protesting  to 
the  labor  board  charging  this  group 
is  a  “company  imion  formed  during 
a  strike.” 

Earlier  this  week.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Meier  Steinbrink,  in  reserv¬ 
ing  decision  on  an  application  for  an 
injimction  against  the  guild’s  picket¬ 
ing  activities,  warned  a  guild  attorney 
the  “people  are  getting  a  little  tired 
of  all  this  picketing”  and  indicated 
he  doubted  the  legality  of  “secondary 
boycotts.”  The  petition  for  injunction 
was  filed  in  Brooklyn  by  Mile.  Reif, 
Inc.,  a  beauty  parlor  being  picketed 
because  it  advertises  in  the  Eagle. 
Attorneys  for  the  store  revealed  that 
in  the  activities  of  the  strikers  a  per¬ 
son  dressed  as  a  gorilla  had  paraded 
hi  front  of  the  beauty  establishment 
with  the  sign:  “I  was  once  a  beauti¬ 
ful  woman.” 

Cites  Legal  Advertising  Example 

Justice  Steinbrink  reserved  deci¬ 
sion  pending  action  by  the  Court  of 


Appeals  in  Albany  on  a  similar  action. 

Asked  by  a  guild  attorney  if  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  guild  had  a  right  to  picket 
those  who  advertise  in  the  Eagle  Jus¬ 
tice  Steinbrink  used  an  example  of 
legal  advertising  which  by  law  must 
be  placed  in  at  least  two  Brooklyn 
newspapers. 

“If  this  court  selected  the  £Iagle  as 
one  of  the  newspapers  in  which  to 
advertise  foreclosures  or  other  legal 
matters,  would  you  picket  the  homes 
of  the  judges  and  picket  this  court¬ 
house?”  he  asked. 

The  strikers,  continuing  picketing 
of  stores  in  Brooklyn  that  advertise 
in  the  Eagle,  have  carried  their  ac¬ 
tivities  to  Manhattan  where  they  are 
picketing  in  front  of  Oppenheim  Col¬ 
lins’  store  on  34th  street.  Police  have 
endeavored  to  limit  the  picket  line  to 
four,  and  five  guildsmen  have  been 
arrested  on  disorderly  conduct  charges 
for  conducting  a  larger  picket  line. 
The  guild  insists  on  its  right  to  a 
large  picket  line  and  continues  with 
more  than  four  men.  Picketing  con¬ 
tinues  against  several  stores  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  principally  Abraham  &  Straus. 


notice  of  appeal 
the  motion. 

After  refusing  to  modify  the  sound 
truck  ban.  Vice  Chancellor  Egan  for¬ 
mally  signed  a  temporary  injunction 

which  is  a  modified  form  of  the  orgi-  _ 

nal  preliminary  injunction  issued  Nov.  home  furnishings  industry  are'muS 
13.  brighter  than  is  indicated  by  condj. 

xj  ij  n  _*•  time,”  declared  W.  R 

Hold  Election  Henri,  president  of  Henri,  Hurst  I 

JERSEY  CI’TY  JERSEY  JOURNAL  McDonald,  Chicago  advertising  agency 

late  Wednesday  was  the  scene  of  who  has  just  completed  a  series  of 
an  NLRB  election  and  poll  of  Journal  conferences  with  sales  executives  of 
editorial  workers.  Judge  Joseph  Dear,  furniture,  building  material,  and  hooe 
president  and  publisher,  following  a  appliance  companies  served  by  hjj 
series  of  conferences  with  Hudson  firm.  These  meetings,  which  followed 
County  ANG  members  of  his  paper,  the  close  of  the  mid-season  market 
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agreed  to  the  election. 


Cited  for  Contempt 

THE  STRIKE  of  eight  members  of  the 

Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times  editorial 
staff,  and  40  carrier  boys  of  the  120- 
boy  staff,  which  started  a  week  ago 
Friday,  continued  this  week  with  the 
newspaper  publishers  Herman  and 
Sydney  Lazarus,  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  unable  to  reach  any 
satisfactory  agreement. 

Appearing  before  Vice  Chancellor 
Charles  Egan  Wednesday  afternoon 
Publisher  Herman  Lazarus  through 
counsel  Alfred  Brenner  secured  a 
court  order  requiring  certain  strikers 
to  show  cause  why  they  are  not  in 
contempt  of  court  for  operating  a 
sound  truck  on  the  streets  and  for 
picketing,  which  is  in  violation  of  a 
clause  in  the  recent  modified  injunc¬ 
tion  of  Vice  Chancellor  Egan.  The 
order  was  presented  to  the  Bayonne 
police  who  were  expected  to  make 
several  arrests  immediately. 

Brenner  contended  that  the  sound 
truck  violates  the  injunction  and  is 
being  used  to  picket  and  intimidate 
advertisers. 

Late  Monday  afternoon  Chief  of 
Police  O’Neil  of  Bayonne,  told  the 
carriers  that  no  more  than  two  at  any 
one  time  would  be  permitted  to  picket 
the  plant.  He  said  “picketing  is  for 
the  purpose  of  informing  the  public 
that  a  strike  is  in  progress,  and  two 
would  suffice  in  giving  the  public  the 
desired  information.”  I^e  newsmen 
on  strike  were  observing  the  injunc¬ 
tion  ruling  using  two  pickets,  with 
hourly  reliefs.  Chief  O’Neil  cited  the 
ruling  of  Vice  Chancellor  Egan  to  the 
carriers,  and  believed  that  it  also  held 
in  their  case. 

Claiming  the  injunction  preventing 
the  strikers  from  announcing  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  strike  by  means  of  a 
sound  truck  is  an  abridgement  of  the 
right  of  freedom  of  speech,  Abe  J. 
Isserman,  counsel  for  the  Hudson 
County  Newspaper  Guild,  on  Mon¬ 
day  sought  to  have  Vice  Chancellor 
Egan  vacate  that  portion  of  the  in¬ 
junction  relative  to  the  sound  trucks. 
Egan  refused.  Isserman  then  filed 


Dismissal  Pay  Dispute 

THE  CLEVELAND  NEWS  unit  of  the 

guild  will  ask  for  an  interpretation 
of  the  dismissal  pay  clause  in  its  con¬ 
tract,  I.  L.  Kenen,  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Guild,  announced  this 
week  following  settlement  of  a  dis¬ 
pute  between  Paul  Buckey,  a  re¬ 
porter,  and  the  publishers  of  the  News. 

Buckey,  recently  discharged,  was 
granted  nine  weeks’  dismissal  pay  plus 
three  weeks’  overtime  pay  by  Nat  R. 
Howard,  editor,  who  represented  the 
publishers  at  a  conference.  Buckey 
demanded  13  weeks’  pay. 

The  dispute  arose  over  Buckey’s 
contention  that  his  two  terms  of  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  newspaper  should  be 
ruled  continuous,  even  though  he  held 
a  position  with  the  Cleveland  police 
department  for  several  years  between 
his  first  and  second  periods  of  em¬ 
ployment. 

■"The  final  settlement  was  a  con¬ 
cession  on  Mr.  Howard’s  part,”  Kenen 
said.  "The  guild  feels  he  acted  very 
fairly,  but  in  order  to  avoid  any  simi¬ 
lar  dispute  in  the  future,  we  believe 
there  should  be  a  strict  interpretation 
of  the  salary  dismissal  clause.” 


earlier  this  month,  reflect  both  an  ap- 
preciation  of  present  conditions  and 
a  determination  to  meet  the  problat 
of  production  and  sales  with  incresaed 
effort  all  along  the  line,  he  main- 
tained. 

“The  consensus  among  our  clients 
is  that  the  coimtiy  has  survived  every 
setback  in  its  history  and  will  soon 
lick  this  one,”  said  Mr.  Henri.  "Ilii 
fighting  spirit  may  be  seen  in  both 
advertising  and  sales  plans  for  the 
coming  year.  We  believe  this  is  true 
for  the  industry  as  a  whole  as  well 
as  for  those  companies  whose  (xob- 
lems  we  know  intimately.  Next  yen, 
concerns  that  are  prepared  to  meet 
business  more  than  halfway  are  go¬ 
ing  to  get  the  bulk  of  the  volume. 
Any  manufacturer  or  dealer  who  his 
outstanding  merchandise  to  offer  and 
devises  striking  ways  and  means  to 
bring  it  to  the  consumer’s  attentioo 
should  be  readily  able  to  sell  it” 
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Time  Negotiates 
NEGOTIATIONS  for  a  contract  have 
been  going  on  for  some  time  be¬ 
tween  representatives  of  the  guild  and 
Time,  Inc.  Ralph  Ingersoll,  general 
manager  of  Time,  Inc.,  and  publisher 
of  Time,  represents  the  management. 
For  the  guild  are  Monroe  Stern,  New 
York  Journal  -  American;  George 
Britt,  World-Telegram;  and  John 
Pfeiffer,  News-Week. 


THOMAS  H.  CURRY 

Thomas  H.  Curry,  67,  for  the  put 
nine  months  associate  editor  of  the 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record  Newspapers, 
died  Nov.  17  at  his  home  in  Troy  after 
a  brief  tillness.  He  had  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  newspapers  for  40  years. 
He  was  first  with  the  now  defunct 
Utica  Saturday  Globe  and  covered 
the  assassination  of  President  McKin¬ 
ley,  having  been  at  the  re(»ption  at 
which  the  President  was  shot.  In 
1914  he  joined  the  Troy  Budget  and 
in  1916  became  co-publisher,  later 
selling  his  interest. 


Kelly  in  Chicago 

HARVEY  KELLY,  Hearst  Newspaper 

labor  advisor,  last  week  met  with 
the  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild  com¬ 
mittee  seeking  to  negotiate  a  contract 
for  the  editoricd  department  workers 
of  the  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner. 
Mr.  Kelly  said  he  was  representing 
the  publi^er  of  the  Herald  &  Exam¬ 
iner,  but  emphasized  he  was  not  there 
to  participate  in  the  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can  contract  negotiations  also  being 
carried  on  with  the  guild  committee. 
Little  progress  was  reported  by  either 
side. 

Repudiation  of  Chicago  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  officials’  statements  to  the 
local  guild  that  the  clause  in  the 
printers’  contract  not  requiring  them 
to  handle  struck  work  applies  to  work 
struck  by  the  guild,  was  reported  this 
week,  following  action  taken  by  the 
ITU.  It  is  imderstood  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  ITU’s  official  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  struck  work  clause 
as  contained  in  printer  union  con¬ 
tracts. 


BUYS  DRISCOLL  FIRM 

Wolf  and  Company,  certified  public 
accountants  and  management  engi¬ 
neers,  have  acquired  the  accounting 
business  of  the  late  James  F.  Dris(sril. 
and  have  merged  it  in  their  news¬ 
paper  division,  to  be  serviced  from  610 
Times  Building,  New  York  City,  the 
suite  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Dris¬ 
coll.  Miss  Iona  E.  Forbes,  formerb' 
office  manager  for  Mr.  Driscoll,  his 
been  retained  in  the  same  capacaty 
Joseph  G.  Terry,  C.P.A..  is  manager 
of  the  division. 


Seek  Contract 

Following  agreement  on  a  contract 
between  the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 
Guild  and  the  Evening  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
press,  the  guild  has  opened  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News  and  Evening  News  on  a  pro¬ 
posed  contract.  Discussions  started 
last  week. 
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STAR  DRIVERS  RETURN 

The  strike  involving  rural  route  j 
men  and  drivers  of  city  delivery 
trucks  of  Washington  (D.  C.)  Erenins 
Star  has  been  settled,  with  all  the  men 
back  at  work.  The  rural  route  men, 
who  walked  out  Nov.  9  while  nego¬ 
tiations  were  in  progress  over  a  con¬ 
tract,  returned  Nov.  20.  The  city 
drivers,  who  had  refused  to  pa® 
through  the  picket  line,  returned 
Nov.  22.  Negotiations  are  proceeding 
toward  a  new  agreement. 
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NEW  WANAMAKER  HEAD 

Charles  R.  Shipley  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  from  first  vice-president  to 
president  of  the  John  Wanamakff 
stores  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
to  succeed  William  L.  Nevin,  who  has 
retired  after  47  years  with  the  John 
Wanamaker  organization.  Mr.  Shipte’ 
joined  the  Wanamaker  organization  m 
1931.  He  was  formerly  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  Lord  &  Taylor 
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COLORADO — Continued 

For  Period  For  Period 

KndiniK  Sepl.  Fndinc  ^epl. 

30,  1936  30,  1937 


For  Period 
Fndinii  Sept. 
30,  1936 


For  Period 
Fndinff  Sept. 
30,  1937 


Daily  Sunday  Daily  Sunday 


Dsavw 

Pod 

Daily 

Sunday 

Daily 

Sunday 

Dea  Moines 
lieciater . 

(m) 

1.5.3,820 

148,286 

(<•) 

157,062 

306,137 

158,075 

292,337 

Tribune 

Sunday  eilitiuii 

128,752 

300.  i  65 

132,085 

311,362 

luldtv  .Vit.  News 
Sunday  edition 
City  Total 

(III) 

37,433 

194,495 

43,267 

349.404 

38,646 

196,721 

43,813 

.336.150 

City  Total 

282,572 

KANSAS 
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CONNECTICUT 

(111)  39,751 

.  1)3 

(e)  59.282 


Wichita 

Hrsi'oii  (e)  76,917 

.Sunday  I'dit  ion  ..  . 

^iaal(' . (m)  46,803 


DELAWARE 


t^aslc . 

•Sunday  i'dit  ii 
City  Total 


(e)  39,887  . 

.  63,489 

163,607  157,823 


82,563 

.  101,19it 

50,489  . 

42,724  . 
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175,776  171.107 


jonmal-Kvffy  Kvi'ninir  (e)  41,595 

Star  .  . 

(^jr  Total  54,382 
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Sunday  edition 
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(m) 

Sunday  editnm 

('Hy  Total 

AHzmz 

Cooslitutiun 

(m) 

Sunday  edition 

(icorgian-An'rrican 

(e) 

Sunday  edition . 

Journal 

(e) 

iSunday  fdition 

('ity  Total 

Cohimbua 

Enquirer 

(m) 

ladqer 

(e) 

Sunday  edition 

City  Total 

Snaonah 

Newi. ... 

(m) 

Sunda)'  edition 

. 

.(e) 

13,832  . 

44,249  . 

.  12,338 

58,081  12,.338 


.  44,582 

122,735  12.M13 


74,485 

GEORGIA 


Sunday  edition 

I^'ader . 

t.unday  edition 

City  Total . 

Paducah 
Sun-Democrat 
Sunday  edition 
( 'ity  Total . 


(ill) 

20,109 

22,669 

17,643 

24,735 

-  («*) 

23,205 

26,740 

23,635 

27,228 

43,314 

41,278 

49,409 

51,963 

(e) 

18,432 

19,035 

17,713 

18,481 

18,432 

19,035 

17,713 

18,481 

Baton  Rouge 

Advocate. . 
.State-Times 
Sunday  edition 
City  Total 
New  drieana 

Item . 

Sunday  edition 

Tribune . 

States . 

Times-Picayune 
Sunday  Hition 
City  Total 
Shreveport 

Journal . 

Times . 

Sunday  edition 
City  Total . 


LOUISIANA 


(III)  3,006 

(e)  10,904 


13,910 
(e)  .57,403 


(m)  33,274 

(e)  52,746 


.  158,544 

260,096  2.30,430 


(e)  31,470 

(m)  48,721 


.  49,805 

80,191  49,8a5 


.  167,245 

262,417  230,834 


.  .54,018 

82,645  54,018 


Portland 

Press-Herald . (m)  38,819 

Kxpress . (e)  24,133 

Teleitram . (S)  . 


103,017 

108,757 

City  Total ....  . 

62,952 

46;g35 

64,242 

49,286 

110,550 

116,160 

86.331 

93,447 

MARYLAND 

184,733 

180,494 

Baltimore 

97,877 

107,137 

Sunda  v^Amcriraii 

(S) 

230,239 

227,278 

117,887 

125,938 

News-Post . 

(e) 

204,735 

204.19i 

287,225 

41.3,170 

309,341 

422,592 

Sun . 

.  (m) 

143,655  . 

146,716 

aSun . 

..(e) 

145,183 

154,231 

6,348 

7,589 

Sunday  edition 

201,876 

210,626 

11,140 

11,944 

City  Total . 

493,573 

432,115 

.505,1.38 

437,901 

17,745 

19,468 

17,488 

17.745 

19,.533 

19,468 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

23.593 

25,461 

.American . 

...(e) 

263,1.30 

260,914 

21,888 

23,021 

Sunday  Advertiser . . 

(S) 

,522,480 

.530,82:! 

18,107 

18,448 

41,700 

21.888 

43,909 

23,021 

Monitor . 

....(e) 

126,832 

130,137 

Baiae 

Capital-N’ewJ . (e) 

Idatw  Statesman  .  (m) 

Sunday  editioii . 

City  Total 


31,167 

ILLINOIS 

25.139 

25.139 


BinMiiniliin 

Pamamph . (e)  25,139 

Sunday  edition . 

City  Total .  25,139 

He^-  Kxamiiier . (ml  335,352 

Sunday  edition . 

News  .  (e)  408.001 

Times..  (e)  278,261 

Sunday  edition .  .... 

ChyToUl  .  1,021,614 


....  275,789 

1,021,614  1,180,497  1. 


Herald  . (m)  19,450 

Review . (e)  24,269 

Sunday  edition . 

City  Total .  4.3.719 

RNkhiid 

Star . (m)  27,136 

Reaiiter-Republie  (e)  26,658 

Sunday  edition.  . 

Tity  Total  ,53,794 


Fwt  Wayne 

Jounal-Craaette  (m) 

Sunday  edition . 

NewwSeotinel . (e) 

Pity  Total . 

Isdiaiwiiolit 

. (e) 

(m) 

Sunday  edition 
Tunes...  (e) 

City  Total...  ^  ' 

South  Bend 

News-Times .  (e) 

Sunday  edition 
Tribune  .  (e) 

Sunday  edition 

.City  Total . 

Terre  Haute 

. .  (m) 

■nbune.  (e) 

Sunday  edition . 

City  Total 


CtdarRapida 
Gaaette. . 

Sunday  edition . 
CityToUl 


INDIANA 

51,550 


(llobe . (m)  133.102 

Globe . (e)  135,143 

Sunday  edition . 

Herald . (m)  128,957 

Traveler . (e)  177,451 

Sunday  edition . . 

Post . (m)  361,877 

Sunday  edition  .  . 

llecord . (m)  336,682 

City  Total.  . .  1,663,174 

Worcester 


.  153,540 

361,877  . 

.  276,274 

336,682  . 

1,663,174  1,258,035 


344.649  . 

1,688,563  1,274,494 


Post . 

...(e) 

30,243 

31,799 

Gazette . . 

(e) 

67.552 

70,423 

Tele'jam . 

.  .(m) 

44,832 

45,446 

Sunday  edition . . . 

61,438 

64,045 

City  Total  . 

142,627 

61,438 

147,668 

M,045 

MICHIGAN 

Bay  City 

Times  . (e)  23,502  . 

•Sunday  edition .  ....  23,038 

City  Total .  23,5C2  23,008 

Flint 

Journal . (e)  .53,012  . 

Sunday  edition .  51,432 

City  TotJ .  53,012  51.432 

Grand  Rapids 

Herald . (m)  38,643  . 

Sunday  edition .  32,938 

Press . (e)  89,036  . 

City  Total .  127,679  .32,938 

Kalamazoo 

Oaaette . (e)  29,491  . 

Sunday  edition .  29,345 

City  Total . .•  29.491  29,345 

Saginaw 

News . (e)  28,514  . 

•Sunday  edition .  28,192 

('ity  Total .  28.514  28,192 


MINNESOTA 

Ouluth 

Herald.  .(e)  36,996 

News-Tribune . (m)  33,238 

Sunday  edition .  41 

City  Total .  70,234  4: 

Minneapolis 

Journal . (e)  1 18,084 

Sunday  edition .  14 

SUr . (e)  119,314 

Tribune . (ra)  74,377 

Tribune . (e)  68,777 

Sunday  edition .  19 


0,234  43,178  71.983  46,967 

8,084  .  132,291  . 


City  Total .  383,552  343,992  418,3.35  .350,453 


MISSISSIPPI 

Meridian 

Star . (e)  1.5,313  .  16,839 

l^nday  edition .  15,88)  . 

City  Total .  15,343  1.5,885  16.8.39 


St.  Joieph 

.News-Preas  . 

Gazette . 

Sunday  Newn-Prenii 
City  Total 
St.  LmIs 
Globe-Democrat 
Sunday  edition .  . 
I’ost-Dispotch 
Sunday  edition. 

Star-Times . 

City  Total. 


Butte 

Montana  Standard 
Sunday  edition . . 

Post . 

City  Total . 

Grsat  Falla 

Tribune _ 

Leader . 

Sunday  edition 
City  Total . 


MISSOURI 

For  Period 
Kndinn  Sept. 
30.  1936 
llaily  Sunday 


For  Period 
Kndinn  Sopl. 
30,  1937 
llaily  Sunday 


65,416 
(m)  214,944 


.  39,874 

i>4.895  39,874 


.  (e)  137,390  . 

. . .  589,943  466,720 


MONTANA 

(m)  15,670 
. .  (e)  '9,792 


151,091  . 

586,076  481.326 


(m)  17,081 

(e)  .3,679 


16,453 

25,45.5 

10,^ 

26,078 

25,455 

27,133 

26,078 

17,351 

1,691 

19,4^ 

19,971 

19,423 

21,042 

19,971 

Reno 

Gazette .  (e) 

State  Journal  .  .  (m) 

•Sunday  edition 
City  Total. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester 

Union . (m)  16,989  . 

l-cader . (e)  15,673  _ 

City  Total .  32,662 


Jersey  Ciw 
Jersey  Journal 
City  Total... 

Newarfc 


NEW  JERSEY 


(e)  38,112 

38,112 


Sunday  Call . 

...(S) 

77,277 

Ijedqer . 

•  (in) 

49,273 

Sunday  edition . . . 

51,414 

News . 

.  .(e) 

135,653 

,Stai)-Eaide . 

...(e) 

83,426 

City  Total . 

285,352 

128,691 

State  Gazette . 

. .  (m) 

13,275 

Times . 

.  .(e) 

43,705 

Timea-Advertiser.. . 

.  .(S) 

29,98.4 

( "ity  Total . 

56,983 

29.98) 

NEW  MEXICO 

Albuquerque 

.Journal . (m)  16,596 

.Sunday  edition .  C 

Tribune . (e)  13,2.57 

City  Total .  29,853  G 


(m) 

16.596 

17,127 

17,896 

...(e) 

13,2.57 

1.3,693 

29,853 

17,127 

31. .589 

(Totrier-KxpriiH  . .  . 

(m) 

138,2)) 

Sindiy  elitio).  . 

153,8)2 

Newj . 

...(e) 

192,931 

Times . 

.(g) 

85.0>) 

aSunday  eJitiou. . . 

97,733 

City  Total . 

417.31) 

251.532 

New  York 

Herald  Tribune. . . . 

.  .(m) 

327,335 

Sinday  edition. . . 

475,832 

Home  News . 

...(e) 

1 15,222 

Sinday  edition. . . 

116,092 

■Mirror . . 

.  .(m) 

605,691 

S.inday  edition .  . 

1,319,919 

News . 

. .  (m) 

1,634,283 

Sunday  edition .  . 

2,831,383 

Post . 

.  .(e) 

235.962 

San . 

. . . . (e) 

333,658 

Times . 

.  (m) 

472.674 

S  inday  edition . . . 

712,142 

World-Telegram _ 

..(e) 

401,235 

City  Total . 

4,065.997 

5.425.365 

Syraeusa 

Herald . 

. . . , (e) 

54,498 

Sunday  edition . . . 

li0,094 

Journal . 

....(e) 

68,03) 

Siiiday  American  . . 

....(3) 

108.362 

Po3t-Standar,l . 

■  (ra) 

60,245 

•Sunday  edition .  . 

67,368 

City  TotJil . 

183,749 

235.824 

Troy 

Record . 

.  .  .(m) 

5,766 

Times-Record . 

....(e) 

26,115 

City  Total . 

31,881 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

A&hevUle 

Citiien . (m)  20,721  .  . 

Timea . (e)  15,317 

Citizen-Times . (S)  .  31,272 

City  Total .  36,038  31.272 

Charlotte 

News . (e)  32,409 

Suixlay  edition .  ;i3,91 

Observer . (m)  63,998  _ 

Sunday  edition .  65,91 

City  Total .  96,407  99,83 

Gresnaboro 

News . (ml  46,186  . 

Record . (e)  11,398  . 

Sunday  edition .  46,83 

City  Total .  57,584  46.80 

Raleigh 

News  A  Observer . (m)  52,751 

Sunday  edition .  al,07. 

Times . (e)  16,427  . 

City  Total .  .  69,178  51,07 


_  65,919 

96,407  99,831 


.  46,835 

57,584  46.805 


.  al.075 

16,427  . 

69,178  51,075 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

Fargo 

Forum . .  (m)  15,644  . 

Forum . (e)  14,712  . 

Sunday  edition .  26,015 

(’ity  Total .  30,356  26,015 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 

LATEST  AUDIT  BUREAU  TOTALS  FOR  259  DAILIES,  142  SUNDAY  PAPERS 


OHIO 

For  Period 
Ending  Sept. 
30.  1936 
Dolly  Sunday 


PENNSYLVANIA— CoRtimisd 


TEXAS— CoRtiRMd 


For  Period 
Fjidlng  Sopl. 
30,  1937 
Dailjr  SandoT 


Akron 

Beoron  Joumki . (e) 

Timrs-Prcn . (e) 

Sunday  edition . 

City  lofcJ . 

Cincinnati 

Enquirer . (m) 

Sunday  edition . 

Poet . (e) 

limeo^ar . (e) 

City  Total . 

Cleveland 

News . (e) 

Plain  Dealer . (m) 

Sunday  edition . 

Preee . (e) 

City  Total . 

Coliinibus 

Citiien . (e) 

Dispatch . (e) 

Sunday  edition . 

City  Total . 

Tcledo 

Blade . (e) 

News-Bee . (e) 

City  Total . 


For  Period 
Endlnn  Sept. 
30,  1936 
Daily  Sunday 


For  Period 
Kndinp  Sept. 
30,  1937 
Dally  Sunday 


48,949 

n8.®8 


61,882 

61,882 


72,524 

50,077 


122,601 


65,578 

65,578 


109,453  . 

.  188,538 

16.3,741  . 

169,929  . 

443,123  188,538 


123,394  . 

.  108,534 

168,573  . 

169,150  . 

461,117  198,534 


Laneatter 

Intdlitteneer-Joumal. .  .(m) 

News-Era . (e) 

Sunday  News . (S) 

City  Total . 

Pittaburgh 

l‘06t-(j  alette . (in) 

I'ress . (e) 

Sunday  edition . 

Sun-Teleftraph . (e) 

Sunday  edition . 

City  Total . 


19,610 

31,128 


50,738 


23,004 

23,004 


20,370 

32,544 


52,914 


25,623 

25,623 


Waco 

News-Tribune . (m) 

Times-Herald . (e) 

Itibune-Herald . (S) 

City  Total . 


For  Period 
Ending  Sept. 
30,  1936 
Dally  Sunday 


PerPut^ 

EndlaaT^ 

“•Uy  Sms. 


15,848 

14,437 


21U62 

182,054 


219,199 

203,506 


150,441 

549.857 


378,631 

675,812 


162.695 

5U,466 


396,103 

713,947 


117,930 

206,550.. 


207,732 

532,212 


388,088 

388,088 


123,381 

216,591 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


215,510 

555,482 


395.514 

395.514 


80,689 

155,321 


236,010 


121,933 

121,933 


81,936 

158,780 


240,716 


128,573 

128,573 


125,730 

52,046 

177,776 


128,965 

50.241 

179,206 


VoungMown 

Vindicator  4  Telegram. .  (e) 

Sunday  edition . 

City  Total . 


60,263 

60,263 


46,623 

46,623 


63,421 

63,421 


57,484 

57,484 


Muskoiee 


OKLAHOMA 


Phoenix . 

...(m) 

11,701 

11,267 

Timee-Deanocrat _ 

....(e) 

8,934 

8,093 

SuntU)’  Phoenix. _ 

City  Total . 

...(S) 

11,682 

11,407 

20,635 

11,682 

19J60 

11,407 

Oklahoma  City 

Oklahoma  News. . , . 

....(e) 

41,189 

38,614 

Sunday  edition . . . 

41,130 

40,753 

CUnhonuui . 

...(m) 

101,719 

103,164 

Times . . 

....(e) 

89,611 

88,912 

Sunday  edition... 

125.800 

132,767 

City  Total . 

232,519 

166,930 

230,690 

173,520 

Tulaa 

Tribune . 

....(e) 

58,907 

54,972 

Sunday  edition... 

59,713 

56,722 

Worid . 

...(m) 

73,893 

68,474 

News  A  Courier.. .. 

...(m) 

Post . 

,...(e) 

News  A  Courier _ 

....(S) 

City  Total . 

Columbia 

Record . 

....(e) 

State . 

...(m) 

Sunday  edition. . . 

City  Total . 

Greenville 

News . 

...(m) 

Piedmont . 

....(e) 

News . 

....(S) 

City  Total . 

SOI 

SkMix  Falls 

Araus-Leader . 

....(e) 

Sunday  edition.. . 

City  Total . 

Knoxville 

Journal . 

...(m) 

19,011 

13,465 


32,476 


25,511 

25,511 


20,497 

14,169 


Ogdan 

Standard  Examiner . (e) 

Sunday  edition . 

City  Total . 

Salt  Lake  City 

Deseret  News . (e) 

Tribune . (m) 

Teleitram . (e) 

Tribime . (S) 

City  lotal . 


30,285 

UTAH 


31,146 

31,146 


15.728 

14.875 


36.in  5^ 


12,139 


12,725 

12,725 


12.742 

12.742 


37,224 

54,215 

24,727 


34,666 


24,346 

24,346 


22,895 

31,41' 


32,351 

32,351 


25,547 

32,990 


Buriington 
Free  Press. , 

News . 

City  Total. 


116,166 

VERMONT 


82.134 

82.134 


37.412 

39.034 

27,007 


i'23',453 


58,537 


34,000 

34,000 


Richmond 


17,718 

4,874 

22,592 

VIRGINIA 


17.926 

5.518 

23,444 


33,166 

13,661 


46,827 


32,868 

32,868 


35,986 

14,694 


50,680 


35,469 

35,469 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


38,013 


. (e) 

80,262 

80,173 

Sunday  edition .... 

81,690 

City  Total . 

160,435 

81,690 

Roanoke 

25,053 

18,264 

World-News . 

. (e) 

Sunday  Times . 

....(S) 

31,343 

86,502 

84,847 


.  lu. 

171349  iS 


26.307 

20340 


(e) 


Sunday  edition . 
{%y  To^ . 


132,800 

OREGON 


77,496 

137,209 


.  75,842 

123,446  132,564 


Sunday  edition 
News-Sentinel. . . 

Sunday  edition 

City  Total . 

Memphis 

Commercial  .Lppeal _ (m) 

Sunday  edition . 

Press-Scimitar . (e) 

City  Total . 

Nartville 

Banner . (e) 

Sunday  edition . 

Tennessean . (m) 

Tennessean . (e) 

Sunday  edition . 

City  Total 


38,013 

TENNESSEE 

49,806 
45,^ 

95,768 

121,895 


16,072 

16,072 


38,807 


15,568 

15,568 


City  Total. 


Seattle 


43.317  31,343 

WASHINGTON 


46,847 


52,522 


49,273 

101.795 


89,261 

211,156 


137,789 

137,789 


50,435 
'46,1  is 

'9^556 

126,554 


52.451 

108,151 


92,134 

218,688 


144,898 

144'.898 


72,015 


72,111 

48,001 


80,743 


EiMMiie 

ReKister>(juard . 

....(e) 

12,694 

13,584 

Sunday  editiem . . . 

12,729 

13,545 

Amarillo 

City  Total . 

12,694 

12,729 

13,584 

13,545 

News . 

Portland 

Globe . 

Oregon  Journal . 

....(e) 

111,016 

108,268 

News-Globe . 

Sunday  edition . . . 

113,807 

115,074 

City  Total . . 

Newe-Tdegram _ 

....(e) 

73,024 

66,669 

Fort  Worth 

Oregonian . 

...(m) 

111,032 

114,423 

Press . 

Sunday  edition . . . 

140,583 

145,801 

Star-Telegram.., 

City  Total . 

295,072 

254,390 

289,360 

260,875 

Star-Telegram . . . 

192,127 

TEXAS 


72338 

153,081 


75.503 

51,335 


85,018 


195,960 


79,139 

164,157 


.(m) 

..(e) 

..(S) 


21,191 

9,410 


30,601 


27,184 

27,184 


22,117 

10,065 


27,781 

27,781 


..(e) 

.(m) 

..(e) 


Allentown 

CaU . (m) 

Chronicle  i  News . (e) 

Sunday  edition . 

City  Totai . 

Erie 

Dispatch-Henld . (e) 

Sunday  edition . 

Times . (e) 

City  Total . 


PENNSYLVANIA 


40,868 

15,540 


56,408 

38,737 


33,396 

33,396 


42,971 

15,726 


58,697 

40,076 


35,000 

35.000 


35,855 

74,592 


27,447 


42,168 

82,244 


26,006 

'26,606 


Democrat . (m)  21,408 

Tribune . (e)  31,515 

City  Total .  52,923 


23,565 

33.244 

56,809 


Sunday  edition _ 

City  Total . 

Houston 

Chronicle . (e) 

Sunday  edition . 

Post . (m) 

Sunday  edition . 

Press . (e) 

City  Total . 

San  Antonio 

Express . 

News . 

Sunday  edition 

Light . 

Sunday  edition 
City  Total . 


41,375 

96,470 

76,778 


214,623 

102,912 

'87,508 


114,650 

114,650 


41,450 

100,687 

80,769 


60,373 

250,793 


108,781 

'97,669 

205,796 


222,906 

100,409 


120,565 

120,565 


Post-Intelligencer,, . . 

..(m) 

98,467 

Post-Intelligencer. . . . 

..(8) 

200,014 

Star . . 

...(e) 

87,000 

Times . . 

...(e) 

101,689 

Sunday  edition.... 

143,966 

City  Total . 

287,156 

343.980 

Spokane 

Chronicle . 

..(e) 

48,544 

Press . 

..(e) 

21.362 

Spokesman-Review . . 

.(m) 

57464 

Sunday  edition . . . . 

69,577 

City  Total . 

127,270 

69,577 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Chari  eston 

Gaxette . 

..(m) 

46,410 

Sunday  edition.. ,. 

52,563 

Mail . 

...(e) 

28,064 

Sunday  edition . . . . 

30,722 

City  Total . 

74,474 

83,285 

Clarksburg 

Exponent . 

..(m) 

15,017 

Telegram . 

...(e) 

18,161 

Exponent-Telegram . 

...(S) 

33,393 

City  Total . 

34,078 

33,393 

Huntlnaton 

Herald-Dispatch . 

..(m) 

14,163 

Advertiser . 

...(e) 

14,716 

Herald-.\dvertiser. . . 

...(S) 

24,003 

City  Total . 

28.879 

24,003 

WISCONSIN 

Green  Bay 

Preas-G  alette . 

...(e) 

20,157 

City  Total . 

20,157 

1034N 


87,027 
103,101 

.  mtk 

293,4M  id 


5IJM 
20.aa 
63.211 

i3s'.hi  w 


Btf 


50,973 

'3:^1 

'SLOii  lUk 


16,47t 
18,576 

.  m 

35.063  He 


14,527 
15,237 

.  XT 

29.754  Hr 


21,195 

21,195 


88,526 


60,555 

249,490 


107,013 

'9'8',443 

265.456 


Capital-Times . (e) 

Sunday  edition . 

27,101 

26,222 

28,004 

TM 

Wisconsin  State  JoumaL(e) 

24,183 

ism 

Sunday  edition . 

23,609 

Hk 

City  Total . 

51.284 

49,831 

53,067 

aa 

.(m) 

..(e) 


41,813 

48,709 


43,644 

48,075 


Superior 

Telegram . . . 
City  Total. 


.(e) 


(e) 


55,856 

ueiH 


89,942 

163,305 


55,927 

l'4'7',646 


73,088 


81,984 

155,072 


CMg0r 

Tribune-Herald . . . 

Sunday  edition . , 
City  Total . . 


21,088 

21,088 

WYOMING 


19,728 

19,728 


...(e) 


8.357 


8.589 

8.589 


8,040 

.  UE 

8,040  Ul. 


Utica  Papers  Nome 
Keilbach  Business  Mgr. 

Arthur  F.  Keilbach,  treasurer  and 
national  advertising  manager,  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  and  Press, 
thi.q  week  was 
appointed  to  fill 


FILM-MAGAZINE  TIE-UP 


the  newly  cre¬ 
ated  post  of  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of 
the  two  dailies. 
He  will  not  re¬ 
linquish  his  other 
positions. 

Mr.  Keilbach 
entered  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  the 
duties,  which  in¬ 
clude  supervision 
of  business  office 
and  auditing  op- 


A.  F.  Keilbach 


Comprehensive  national  exploita¬ 
tion  campaign  has  been  arranged  by 
Paramoimt  Pictiu'es  in  cooperation 
with  the  Fawcett  Publications  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Paramoimt’s  forthcoming 
production,  “True  Confession,”  to  be 
released  nationally  at  Christmas. 
Fawcett  Publications,  publisher  of 
True  Confessions  magazine  and  other 
publications,  is  exploiting  the  Para¬ 
moimt  picture  with  an  advance  pub¬ 
licity  campaign  in  all  its  magazines. 
True  Confessions  will  devote  its  cover 
to  a  photograph  of  Carole  Lombard, 
star  of  the  film.  Displays  will  be 
made  in  900  chain  stores,  at  news¬ 
stands  and  similar  outlets.  Distributor 
of  the  magazine.  Independent  News 
Distributors,  will  placard  its  trucks 
with  special  posters. 


Must  Keep  Ad  Plans 
Open  to  Quick  Shifts 

Overnight  changes  in  public  buying 
habits  have  doomed  the  old  idea  of 
planning  a  season’s  advertising  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  let¬ 


erations  of  both  papers. 

He  began  newspaper  work  as  a  car¬ 
rier  boy  for  the  old  Utica  Saturday 
Globe  and  joined  the  Herald- Dispatch 
as  bookkeeper  in  1908.  He  became 
office  manager  in  1917,  and  from  1920 
to  the  consolidation  of  the  Observer 
and  the  Herald-Dispatch  in  1922  he 
was  assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
latter  paper.  He  continued  as  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  merged  papers. 


$200,000  ALTERATIONS 


ting  it  ride,  Harry 
Boyd  Brown,  na¬ 
tional  merchan¬ 
dising  manager, 
Philco  Radio  & 
Television  Cor¬ 
poration,  told  a 
meeting  of  the 
American  Man¬ 
agement  Associ¬ 
ation  in  Hotel 
Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Nov. 
18. 

“We  are  deal¬ 
ing  today,”  said  Mr,  Brown,  “with  the 


H.  B.  Brown 


(By  telegraph  to  Edito*  &  Pubusher) 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  24— Extensive 
remodeling  of  the  Hearst  Building, 
home  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
will  begin  early  next  year  it  was  an- 
noimced  today  by  the  Hearst  Estate, 
Inc.  Improvements  to  cost  $200,000 
have  been  mapped  by  Architect  Julia 
Morgan. 


most  changeable,  fickle,  sophisticated, 
well  posted,  aggressive  and  self  as¬ 
sured  buying  public  in  edl  commercial 
history.  It  accepts  the  new  and  dis¬ 
cards  the  old  almost  overnight.  New 
inventions,  new  developments,  new 
products,  get  instant  acceptance,  pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  they  represent  obvi¬ 
ous  utility  and  progress. 

“Recognizing  in  time  public  drifts. 


tendencies  and  changes  in  habits,  it- 
sires  and  purchasing  power,  is  highl; 
essential. 

“Advertising  and  merchandisiiil 
must  and  are  adjusting  themselves 
this  new  speed  in  industry.  Advet 
tising  slogans  and  themes  have 
short  life  today  .  .  .  fading  rapidl; 
like  popular  songs  and  books.  Adv«' 
tising  today  must  have  color,  huma 
interest,  change,  new  themes,  ne* 
slogans,  new  appeals,  new  ideas-d- 
ways  provided  they  are  sound,  tiw 
and  meritorious. 

“Not  so  long  ago  big  advertisefs 
were  content  to  wrap  up  their  adver¬ 
tising  in  a  neat  bimdle  at  the  star 
of  the  season  or  year  and  shoot  dv 
whole  season’s  campaign  for  better  « 
worse.  That  is  fatal  today.  Tlub 
why  newspapers  fit  so  well  into  tbe 
speed  and  flexibility  of  modem  wO' 
chandising.  If  you  have  advertian! 
news  to  break,  you  can  break  it » 
the  newspapers  just  as  swiftly  as  dn 
newspapers  give  you  the  news.” 


FRANKLIN  A.  COVERT 

Franklin  Amos  Covert,  58,  promi¬ 
nent  Montreal  advertising  man  repre¬ 
senting  Nicholson  Advertising, 
ronto,  for  the  past  30  years,  died  MoO" 
day  at  Mount  Royal,  Que. 


Where  Homes  Continue 

FAMILY  REUNION  SIZE 


Philadelphia  families;  89%  of  families  with 
incomes  of  $3,000  or  more ;  94%  with  incomes 
of  $10,000  and  up.*  A  circulation  built  on 
home  reading  interests  ...  all  net  paid! 

For  many  years  its  sale  has  been  more  than 
half  a  million  copies  daily — far  exceeding  the 
circulation  of  any  other  Philadelphia  daily 
newspaper,  morning  or  evening! 

In  1936,  The  Bulletin  averaged  521,057 
copies  daily.  The  largest  daily  newspaper 
circulation  in  America  that  has  been  gained 
without  prize,  premium  or  subscriber  contest! 

The  Bulletin  is  edited  for  careful  reading 
by  the  family  circle.  Careful  reading  aids 
advertising  to  get  attention,  interest,  results. 

Advertising  is  placed  in  The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  at  one  of  the  lowest  costs  per  reader 
in  the  United  States.  Your  advertising  agency 
will  supply  figures  on  the  Philadelphia  great 
home  market,  and  the  coverage  of  this  market 
by  this  one  .newspaper. 

•From  Figures  of  Survey  by  A.  A.  A.  A. 


than  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  together,  it  ore 
than  the  total  of  Detroit  and  Cleveland. 

And,  today,  with  improvements  and  new 
conveniences,  Philadelphians  take  pride  in 
added  investments  of  money,  time  and  energy 
in  their  individual  single-family  homes! 

Here,  then,  in  Philadelphia,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  finds  his  outstanding  market  of  home- 
loving  people, — 

The  greatest  concentration  of  demand  for 
things  needed  for  single-family  dwellings, 
inside  and  out,  roof  to  cellar  . .  .  for  furnish¬ 
ings  and  appliances  to  outfit  rooms,  porches, 
gardens  of  individual  homes  ...  for  foods  and 
products  to  consume  in  family  home  life! 


Amid  the  changing  scene  in  American  city 
life,  Philadelphia’s  home  kitchens  continue 
equal  to  every  occasion  of  hospitality!  Mod¬ 
em  ..  .  and  ready  for  more  inventions  and 
discoveries ! 

The  Philadelphia  dining-room  is  of  family- 
reunion  size,  furnishings  and  services. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  living-room  is  a  room 
really  to  live  in !  Generous  in  welcome,  charm, 
comfort!  The  favored  place  in  the  city’s 
night  life! 

Bedrooms  are  spacious,  well  planned,  com¬ 
pletely  appointed.  Baths  are  plural!  Cellars, 
transformed  into  family  recreation  centers! 

For,  today,  as  always,  Philadelphia  keeps 
to  the  tradition  of  its  individual  home  life. 

Today,  in  all  the  Western  World,  Philadel¬ 
phia  is  by  far  the  greatest  city  of  individual 
homes,  91.6%  of  its  dwellings  (U.  S.  Census) 
heing  of  the  single-family  type! 

— More  single-family  dwellings  than  all  of 
New  York  City  and  Buffalo  combined,  more 


Here,  too — in  Philadelphia,  a  great  home 
newspaper  serves  the  manufactuer,  by  deliver¬ 
ing  his  advertising  in  its  pages  to  nearly  every 
family  group  —  lending  to  the  advertising 
message  something  of  its  own  prestige. 

The  Evening  Bulletin  reaches  78.9%  of  all 
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Reporting  the  Vatican 
Told  by  Tom  Morgan 

By  HUDSON  HAWLEY 

FORMER  ROME  AND  VATICAN  CORRESPONDENT  WITH 
AP  AND  INS;  STAFF  WRITER,  KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

REQUIRED  READING  for  all  pub-  whom  he  knows  and  trusts,  William 
Ushers,  managing  and  city  editors  Cardinal  O’ConneU,  just  happened  to 
with  a  sizeable  Catholic  community  be  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Hearing  Tom 
in  their  territories  is  “A  Reporter  at  was  lunching  there,  he  sent  for  him 
the  Papal  Court”  by  Thomas  B.  Mor-  and  said; 
gan  for  more  than  11  years  dktin-  ..j 

gllished,  resourceful  chief  of  UP  in  Papal  Secretary  of  State)  and  he  told 

Rome,  prior  to  thst  for  five  years  me  that  the  Holy  Father  had  decided  to  pro- 
AP’s  No.  2  man  in  that  journalistic-  mote  the  archbi^ops  of  New  York  and  Chi- 
aUy  baffling  capital.  Longmans,  Green  “Rf  '»  “>c  rank  of  Cardinals.  Now.  go. 
&  Co..  New  York,  and  Toronto,  pub-  '  ^  ’ 

Ush  it  “FLASH  Hayes  Mundelein  will  be 

It  ought  to  be  requu-ed  reading  too  created  Cardinals  March  24!”  Tom 
for  every  bright  young  reporter  set-  shouted  into  the  nearest  hotel  ’phone 
ting  forth  on  his  first  foreign  assign-  his  office.  Then  comes  his  chuckle: 
ment,  to  no  matter  what  coxmtry — 

not  only  because  of  the  priceless  tips  “Others  denied  the  story  for  48  hours  until 

Morgan  gives  on  how  to  circumvent  ‘"“''y 

®  1  .  .  1  j  j-  I  ment.  After  the  scoop  was  confirmed,  some 

censorship,  official  reserve,  and  diplo-  thought  1  had  found  the  right  tailor.** 
malic  denials,  but  because  of  such 

eminently  practical  advice  as  this:  The  middle  chapters  constitute  an 

anecdotal  biography  of  the  reigning 
“Doubtless  ill  your  profession  a  thorough  Pope  that  for  Sympathy,  reverence, 
knowledge  of  languages  is  very  essential.  .  .  ygj  newspaper  flair  for  the  pic- 

A  priest  increases  his  power  to  spread  the  „_j  oharaotprictio  ffiva  tha 

Gospel  by  knowing  languages,  and  a  journalist  i^resque  anu  cnaracterisuc  give  me 


gains  a  greater  knowledge  uf  men  and  na- 


lie  direct  to  the  dictum  that  “an 


tions  by  speaking  and  listening  to  the  various  agency  man,  trained  to  file  only 
tongues.  Listening  is  more  important  for  cable-ese.  Can  never  really  write.” 
you  than  speaking.”  |«t.rvl«W.d  Pope 

48-Hoor  Boot  Rolatod  Tom’s  account  of  his  exclusive. 

That  came  from  Pope  Pius  XI  him-  auffiorired  interview  wiffi 

self,  in  the  first  audience  he  accorded  the  collusion  of  the 

Morgan,  nearly  16  years  ago.  But  1929,  sUll  makes 

since  nobody,  not  even  a  Supreme  reviewer  wmee  because  he  didn’t 
Pontiff,  let  alone  a  general  manager  ^are  a^  for  one  too.  For  sixty-odd 

or  cable  editor,  can  teU  a  bright  young  u 

reporter  off  on  his  first  European  as-  rould  never  be  interviewed 

signment  anything,  perhaps  we  older  Pubhcation  though  he  and  pre¬ 
folks  had  better  get  on  with  the  book,  vmus  Popes  had  not  infrequently  au- 
„  ,  ^  ,  dienced  journalists  as  personal  friends, 

Morgans  48-hom  be^  on  the  ele-  fgj.  “background.”  Consequently 

vaUon  of  Arehb^ops  I^yes  of  New  correspondents  used  to 

York  and  Mundelein  of  Chicago  to  spike,  with  sigh,  grin  or  curse,  the 
the  cydinalate  constitut^  toe  sub-  franUc  “ASK  POPE  WHAT  THINKS 

ject  of  one  of  the  best  of  toe  many  M  E  X I C  O  S  ATTITUDE  CATH- 

intri^g  an^dotes  in  his  302  pages.  CHURCHWARD”  queries  with  which 
^  he  tel^  it.  his  New  York  office  g^een  lobster-trick  cable-desk  men 

(he  was  then  acUng  manager  for  AP  ^  bombard  them  on  mornings 

m  Rome)  tipped  him  that  the  two  after 

prelates  had  bwked  passage  on  the  3^^  Torn  Morgan  got  away  with  it. 
same  steamer.  Take  over,  Tom:  F^om  that  ten-minute  talk  he  ob- 

,,  .  .  ..  tabled  one  of  toe  outstanding  stories 

I  went  over  to  the  Vatican  and  there  .  mnn  rm.-  ...  t  , 

received  such  equivocal  answers  that  1  knew  ®  929.  This  quotation  from  the  Holy 

something  was  in  the  air.  Experience  in  the  Father  stands  OUt  particularly: 

Italian  language  had  taught  me  that  it  has  ....  .  , 

far  greater  nuances  in  its  inflections  than  Now  1  want  to  felicitate  you  on  the  work 
we  have  in  English."  newspapers.  We  are  pleased  with  what 

the  press  has  done.  We  have  never  undci- 
.  u  f  11-  .  estimated  the  importance  of  its  mission  be- 

Tile  mterchange  of  sallies  between  cause  it  even  takes  uu  some  of  the  work 


saints  and  apostles,  and  can  do  much  good, 
public  good,  with  the  (Kiwerful  instruments  at 
your  command.  These  instruments  can  be 
used  for  good  or  for  evil  and  the  good  journal 
ist  will  of  course  use  them  for  the  liest  in 
public  morals  ’’ 

MorqoR  Papal  Couatellor 

The  painful  fight  in  1931  between 
the  Fascist  government  and  the  Vati¬ 
can  over  the  sphere  and  scope  of  toe 
“Catholic  Action”  societies,  featured 
by  toe  Italian  radio  broadcast  pre¬ 
senting  Mussolini’s  side,  caused  Pius 
XI  to  call  Morgan  in  as  counsellor — 
and  Tom  a  Protestant!  You’ll  find  it 
all  in  the  chapter  aptly  entitled,  “The 
Olive  Branch  with  Pellets.”  An  ex¬ 
tract; 

Pope  Pius:  “Doubtless  this  radio  message 
was  published  in  a  large  nember  of  newspapers 
in  America.” 

Morgan:  “It  was.  Holy  Father,  liecause  it 
was  also  transmitted  by  the  press  agen¬ 
cies.  ..." 

Morgan’s  text  continues:  “His  expression 
was  grim.  His  lips  tightened.  His  b:ow 
furrowed  into  a  frown  but  his  body  remained 
perfectly  still  .  .  .  his  eyes  flashed  fight. 

“  ‘They  have  used  that  method  of  confounding 
the  nations  abroad,’  he  deplored.  ‘But  they 
will  not  be  able  to  do  it  for  long.  We  have 
our  ways.  They  will  know  of  us  yet.  It  is 
nothing  but  calumny  to  accuse  the  Catholic 
.\ction  of  political  campaigning.’  ” 

Of  the  ensuing  Papal  encyclical, 
smuggled  out  from  censored  Rome 
into  free  France  in  the  flannel  ab¬ 
dominal  band  of  toe  then  Msgr.  Fran¬ 
cis  J.  Spellman,  now  bishop  of  New¬ 
ton  Centre,  M£tss.,  Tom  has  only  a 
second-hand  version,  because  he  was 
down  in  Rome  at  the  time.  But  this 
reviewer  remembers  all  too  well  a 
sweating  night  and  day  with  Frank 
Spellman  in  the  AP  Paris  office,  toe 
haggard  little  prelate  dictating  his 
translation  of  the  encyclical’s  Latin 
into  the  purest  of  Boston  EngUsh  to 
relays  of  stenographers  and  deskmen 
between  dozes,  and  how  we  turned 
over  all  toe  appurtenances  of  toe  of- 


“Msgr.  Pizzardo  wa.s  evidently  not  free  to 
speak.  But  he  had  given  me  enough.  1  was 
sure,  if  there  was  nothing  in  the  :-;ory,  be 
would  immediately  have  given  me  a  categorical 
‘no.’  Evasion  meant  ‘yes.’ 

“I  had  to  get  the  story  before  the  others 
...  if  necessary  by  the  back  stairs.  I  planned 
to  round  up  all  the  clerical  tailors  in  Rome. 
If  these  Archbi.shops  were  to  be  made  Car¬ 
dinals  soon  they  would  have  already  tele¬ 
graphed  their  tailors  to  prepare  their  robes. 
It  was  a  big  job,  a  $d,000  job.  The  tailors 
would  know." 


Tipoff  from  Cordiaol 

For  Morgan’s  good  luck,  toat  great 
and  good  friend  of  newspapermen 


This  represents  a  gain  ot  7,996  over 
October,  1936  .  .  .  The  Sunday  Sun 
circulation  average  211,677  i>er  Sunday 
for  the  month  of  October,  1937 — a  gain 
of  6,192  over  October,  1936. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


fice  to  the  Pope’s  emissary  in  ordjf 
that  the  Holy  Father’s  words  might 
go  out  to  all  his  far-flung  flock.  Qf 
course  we  gave  Frank  a  number  of 
carbon  copies,  as  a  natural  thing;  but 
imagine  our  surprise  when  he'  ran 
right  round  the  corner — after  a  fit 
lunch  on  yours  truly’s  expense  ac- 
count — and  handed  a  clear  copy  to 
UP!  All  they  had  to  do  was  to  cut  it 
into  short  takes,  paste  it  onto  cable 
forms,  and  file! 

It  takes  a  Welshman  like  Tom  to 
make  not  only  toe  Holy  See  but  his 
opposition  do  his  work  for  him.  . 
“Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field.  . . ; 

Phetog*  Aanoy  Due* 

Amateurs  at  first-rate  descriptior, 
will  appreciate  Tom’s  account  of  the 
one  and  only  meeting,  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  one,  between  Pius  XI  and  Mus¬ 
solini,  and  the  Duce’s  subsequent  pro- 
tocollary  visit  to  St.  Peter’s  tomh 
where  he  was  supposed  to  kneel  and 
pray.  The  gentlemen  of  the  dark  room 
will  appreciate  this: 

“He  (Mussolini)  laid  his  hat  beside  bs 
and  adjusted  his  sword.  He  was  puttiii(  ku 
gloved  hands  together  when  lie  noticed  i 
battery  of  cameras  focused  upon  him.  Ht 
liecame  more  visibly  annoyed  .... 

“  ‘The  time  to  pray  is  not  the  time  to  k 
l>hotograpbed,‘  he  said  in  a  low  but  anthaci 
tative  voice,  motioning  the  cameramen  U 
leave.  They  disappeared.” 

Our  fellow  craftsmen  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  will  like  the  descriplkx 
of  toe  Vatican’s  polyglot  printhig 
shop,  ready  to  tvirn  out  work  in 
Hebrew,  Greek  or  Russian,  and  evec 
Arabic  or  Sanskrit  on  a  pinch.  The 
knights  of  toe  Morse  key  and  td^ 
graph-printers  will  not,  however, 
envy  Cavaliere  Enrico  Marchetti,  the 
Vatic^m’s  postmaster,  who  has  prob¬ 
ably  the  world’s  record  for  the  long¬ 
est  telegraph  message  ever  sent,  60ino 
words  of  an  encyclical. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  Tom  and  his 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


far  greater  nuances  in  its  inflections  than  Now  1  want  to  felicitate  you  on  the  work 
we  have  in  English.”  newspapers.  We  are  pleased  with  what 

the  press  has  done.  We  have  never  undci- 
-It.  f  11-  *  estimated  the  importance  of  its  mission  be- 

Tlie  mterchange  of  sallies  between  cause  it  even  takes  up  some  of  the  work 
Morgan  and  Msgr.  Pizzardo,  Papal  which  the  apostles  had  to  do.  You  are  bet- 
Undersecretary  of  State  and  soon  to  cqeiipped  in  material  means  than  the 
be  made  a  Cardinal  himself,  is  for 
this  reviewer  a  masterpiece  of  emi¬ 
nently  resp^tful  yet  exceedingly 
canny  interviewing.  (Tom,  in  addi- 

tion  to  being  a  second  generation  ' 

Welshman,  was  trained  in  toe  tough  was  the  average  net  paid  daily  circulation 
newspaper  school  of  Pittsburgh.)  ’The  of  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Morning  and 
upshot  was  that  he  was  convinced  Evening  issues)  for  the  month  of 
t^t  “toe  Americans  were  scheduled 

to  don  the  purple.”  He  reasoned;  '  October,  1937  ' 


THE 


SUN 


A  SYMBOL 

-  -  of  perfection,  the  linotype 
machine  can  be  likened  to 
The  News  -  Sentinel.  Each 
serves  its  purpose  well . . . 
each  is  being  constantly  im¬ 
proved.  One  reason  The 
News-Sentinel  can  serve  you 
so  well  is  because  it  goes  into 
98  out  of  every  100  homes  in 
Fort  Wayne. 


Site  -Sentinel 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

National  Representatives:  Allen-Klapp-Frazier  Co. 
New  York  ;  Chicago  :  Detroit  :  St.  Louis 
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*700,000,000 

Expansion  Program  in  Detroit! 


Now  a 


Ford  to  Spend  ^40,000,000;  Packard  Completing 
$29,000,000  Projects;  Chrysler,  General  Motors,  Briggs, 
Great  Lakes  Steel,  Burroughs,  and  More  Than  100  Other 
Firms  Participating  in  World’s  Greatest  Expansion  Program! 


Despite  rumors  to  the  contrary,  Detroit  during 
1937  has  enjoyed  a  volume  of  factory  expansion 
unequalled  by  any  industrial  center  in  the  world, 
according  to  a  statement  recently  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Commerce.  More  than  that,  the  Board  of  Com¬ 
merce,  in  a  list  admittedly  incomplete,  named  130 
firms  now  engaged  in  145  expansion  projects  involving 
expenditures  ranging  from  a  few  thousand  to  many 
millions  of  dollars  each.  That’s  backing  confidence 
with  cash! 

But  of  even  greater  significance  than  the  confi¬ 
dence  which  its  industrial  leaders  express  in  Detroit’s 


future,  is  the  powerful  stimulus  which  this  tremendous 
expansion  program  is  giving  to  the  Detroit  market 
in  spendable  income  NOW!  And  this  is  in  addition 
to  the  fact  that  the  automobile  industry  has  had  the 
second  largest  production  year  in  its  history;  that 
industrial  employment  as  of  November  1  this  year  was 
23%  higher,  and  payrolls  25%  higher  than  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1935!  Detroit  is  a  MUST  market  now — a  market 
offering  the  rare  opportunity  of  being  adequately 
coverable  at  one  low  advertising  cost  with  a  single 
medium,  The  Detroit  News,  which  reaches  63*4%  of 
all  the  newspaper-reading  homes  in  the  city! 


The  Detroit  News 


ftew  York,  I.  A.  KLEIN,  Inc. 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


Chicago,  J.  £.  LUTZ 
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Says  Too  Much 
News  Is 

Stifling  Opinion 

Condensation  to  Conserve 
Reader's  Time  and  Save 
Paper  Urged  by  Dr.  Freeman 

The  time  allotted  by  the  average 
reader  to  his  bulky  morning  news¬ 
paper  has  come  to  be  the  first  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  managing  editor’s 
mind.  Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Freeman, 
editor,  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader, 
and  professor  of  joiumalism  at  the 
Pulitzer  graduate  sdiool  at  Columbia 
University,  pointed  out  this  week  in  a 
discussion  of  current  trends  in  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism. 

“The  American  press  is  in  the  great¬ 
est  period  of  transition  since  1880, 
when  typesetting  machines  and  the 
sulphite  process  revolutionized  the  in¬ 
dustry  by  making  possible  bigger, 
more  complete  newspapers  at  a  lower 
cost,”  Dr.  Freeman  said.  “Depart¬ 
mentalization  of  news,  new  typogra- 
I^y,  new  make-up,  and  the  use  of 
pictures  are  all  tending  to  make  the 
news  quicker  to  get  at  and  easier  to 
digest.” 

Too  Moch  News  Now 

Considering  the  length  of  the  aver¬ 
age  column,  there  is  already  too  much 
news  in  the  average  newspaper.  Not 
only  will  condensation  of  stories  save 
money  for  the  publisher,  but  will  also 
be  of  service  to  the  reader,  Dr.  Free¬ 
man  pointed  out. 

“We  are  stifling  opinion  today  under 
the  oppressive  wei^t  of  information,” 
he  said. 

At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Freeman  said, 
over -emphasis  of  pictures  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  news  stories  tends  to  foster 
a  “passive  state  of  mind,”  whereas  the 
reading  matter  calls  for  an  “active 
mind.” 

“Editors  who  are  contemplating  ex¬ 
panding  their  use  of  photos,”  Dr. 
EYeeman  warned,  “should  take  care  to 
present  pictures  which  have  historical 
value  rather  than  merely  convey 
images  to  a  passive  mind.” 

Trend  to  Departmental  News 

Dr.  Freeman  has  paid  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  trend  in  American  news¬ 
papers  towards  departmentalization 
and  streamlining.  He  mentioned 
specifically  that  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  latest  big  addition  to  the 
streamlined  family,  “has  the  facilities 
for  skillful  make-up  which  can  pre¬ 
vent  a  format  change  from  becoming 
deadening.” 

TTie  adoption  of  modem  headline 
types  and  the  revamping  of  the 
news  pages  is  a  happy  sign.  Dr. 
EYeeman  said,  of  new  experimentation 
in  this  field.  The  great  need  now  is 
for  more  discrimination  in  the  choice 
of  news,  and  more  condensation. 

In  this  last,  declared  Dr.  Freeman, 
the  World-Telegram  and  the  New 
York  Daily  News  have  been  pioneers. 
Those  two  papers  have  led  in  develop- 
mg  a  style  of  news  presentation  which 
is  designed  to  cope  with  the  increasing 
price  of  newsprint,  making  every  inch 
of  space  valuable.  Until  Southern 
newsprint  mills  are  in  operation.  Dr. 
EYeeman  said,  American  papers 
are  headed  for  higher  costs  in 
newsprint. 

The  proposed  newsprint  mills  of  the 
South  will  be  a  godsend  to  U.  S.  pub- 
li^ers.  Dr.  Freeman  thinks,  and  they 
will  also  offer  the  South  a  means  of 
meeting  the  economic  crisis  caused  by 
the  decline  in  the  foreign  m£u-ket  for 
cotton. 

Dr.  Freeman  spends  one  day  a  week 
teaching  at  the  Pulitzer  school. 

“Here  at  the  school,”  he  said,  “the 


The  only  Nruark  newspaper  to  show  a  gain  in  total 
iiiUt-rlising  the  first  ten  month*  of  1937! 


ijNty 


377,284  GAIN 
385,327  Loss 
262,566  Lois 
163,541  Loss 
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faculty  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  ChrOIlicle  Food  EditOI 
men  who  are  still  active  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  the  mechanics  of 
which  are  so  dynamic  that  one  cannot 
teach  without  putting  his  principles 
into  practice.”  Students  are  taught 
not  only  the  fimdamentals  of  present- 
day  newspaper  work,  but  also  what 
they  will  have  to  know  and  apply  in 
ten  years. 

“We  must  strike  a  delicate  balance,” 

Dr.  Freeman  said,  “between  what  is 
necessary  to  make  a  living  in  1937  and 
what  will  be  desirable  for  the  good  of 
journalism  in  1947.” 


The  Wheat  Flour  Institute,  Chicago, 
announced  this  week  the  resignation 
of  Mrs.  Josephine  Beardsley,  wife  of 
of  Harry  M. 

Beardsley,  Chi- 
cago  Daily  News 
editorial  staff 
member,  as  di- 
rector  of  the  edi-  IJfc. 
torial  division.  ly 

George  Livings-  ^  T 

ton,  vice-presi- 
dent  of  the 
institute,  also  an- 
noimced  appoint- 
ment  Miss 

Marian  Van,  for-  - - ' 

merly  food  edi-  Marian  Van 

tor  of  the  San 

Francisco  Chronicle,  as  Mrs.  Beards¬ 
ley’s  successor. 

Formerly  engaged  in  advertising 
agency  work  at  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
cial  Agency,  secretary,  and  H.  E.  later  advertising  manager  of  the  250 
Scheerer,  Scheerer,  Inc.,  treasimer.  Safeway  stores  operating  in  the  San 
The  ticket  calls  for  re-election  of  the  EYancisco  bay  region.  Miss  Van  has 
entire  slate  of  present  officers.  Nomi-  had  both  news  and  advertising  ex¬ 
nations  for  directors  include:  L.  H.  perience  in  the  newspaper  field.  As 
Brownholtz,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.;  “Jane  Friendly,”  Miss  Van  con- 
Walter  Doney,  Texas  Daily  Press  ducted  the  “Modem  Living”  page 
League,  and  T.  J.  L.  Klapp,  Allen-  of  the  San  EYancisco  Chronicle 
Klapp-Frazier  Co.  and  directed  the  paper’s  cooking 

■  schools. 

Mrs.  Beardsley  has  resigned  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  series  of  industrial  booklets 
for  an  eastern  publisher. 


Thanks  to  nea  pro 

gressivc  new.spaper 
are  getting  maximum  rt 
turns  for  every  dollar  ir 
their  feature  budget 


Tliey  are  finding  that  this 
economical  .service  an 
.swers  all  their  feature  re 
(juirements,  allows  then; 
to  publish  a  better  news 
paper  without  continual 
expense  for  extra  fea 
tures. 

For  instance.  Mr.  Paul  Evei 
stad.  managing  editor  of  the  Toink 
News- Bee, 


POLL  ON  CHILD  LABOR 

Members  of  the  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  are  being  polled  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  association’s  attitude  on  the 
child  labor  question  and  proposed 
constitutional  amendment.  Ballots 
containing  five  proposals  have  been  Seymour  Margules,  formerly  adver- 
mailed  to  more  than  30,000  lawyers  tising  manager  of  the  Dallas  Dispatch, 
throughout  the  coimtry.  Tabulation  has  joined  the  Dallas  office  of  Burke, 
of  replies  will  begin  immediately  after  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc.,  publishers’ 
the  close  of  voting  Dec.  1.  representative. 


'tseif 


The  Christinas  strip  is 
but  one  of  many  timely 
features  supplied  by 
NEA  at  no  extra  cost. 
Your  newspaper,  too, 
can  save  every  week 
throughout  the  year 
with  this  economical 
budget  service! 
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International  Date  Lines 
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RICA.  Latvj 


ret^mtfenf 


Correi^ontfcut  •/  Tkt 

U  DKYO— "ni  most  Important  fact 
rutm  today  U  that,  last 
among  the  largest  states  of  the 

world.  It  IS  beginning  to  achieve 


^ilisl  lU  I  III  I.  millli  lacitno  Ifnilor 

^^MOMTON,  Alta^That  the 
strtl^«tlaaUMbii*mchlng  to  set¬ 
tlements  far  removed  from  centers  , 


iileHl  *1 


I  ' 

Iii^h  < 


. . .  *«“»« 

J dom^  ”  f IPI U 1  Spain  tor  1 

months.  .nuking  .m  0Pn»L 


By  if.  Jv  Timperley  , 

^^^iig^Corr^ipondenf  of 
^^TtChriiTf^^^iienc*  Munitor 
HA.NKING.  Jul\l6  -  Five  days 
'  i^ti  bit  of  secret 


jsjur 

Provincial  sell- 
introduced 


^‘**‘  '0^  D'tputck  to 

Monitor 

\GRANTO  pass,  OrcV-Oiic  of  tlie 
quae>an^coininnt.p»V..n— ..- 
various  parts  of  th^ountry  is  that 

W. 

stun  Cvrre^ltondeiit  vt 

^^EVELAND.  Ohi^uly  7— The 
becoint  thcj^orc board  ot 


•.he  teoixlrTr 
stcei  plant 


111  fTus  city's  largest  * 
Men  eoinc  b«'ick  to 


By  William  Henry  Charabei 


(Bangkok  X 

ONE'S  first  train-window 

of  Siam  are  that  here  is  an  old  pic¬ 
turesque  peoplty  slow  to  change  its 

r  ^  ^  '•ifcr'  *  V 


site  oI 


■  '"■■■  tx-mR  finely 


Special  to  Tht  Cknt 

vEDINBURGH Jshow  cases  have 
DWf>>4aLai|kiair^e  entrance  of  the 
Register  House  here  so  that  the 
Scottish  people  may  see  the  historic 


'■  Sfienco  Uoniior 

.  ^SLO|  Norm^Because  of  the 
wfblih  aiiii  iFflety  of  us  interests.  i 
Oslo  Is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
holiday  centers  in  Europe.  It  has 


0«  •  >iit/7rorr?*^o«tf?Hf  of 

r  M  Scirnco  Connor  & 

H^V  ^^PLIN  7— A  deadlock  Is 

'r-mi'  of  the  Irish  Free 
iSt^  elections.  Eanion  de  Valera 


XiratsAiusi). 

^fOSCOW.^uly  .7— As  dUp.itchCs 
Science  Monitor 

ainti^ated.  i 


EdlUlHUttflKia 


^EXICO.  D  F  -the  healthiest 
11^  III  I  III  iiiiisr^i  Mluaiion  in 
Mexico  is  the  rapid  incrcaM*  id  fman- 


^ - M  The  Chris 

(^INlDAn  B. 


yfprctfll  til  i  »ie  I  ’  •'H*4.«Sc«fnce  notilor 

C  AUCKLAND.  N  ^^A  Ritwon 
>Wpy|v»-mn  hflS  ht>aM/visitmg  .New 
Zealand  lo'^lhc  for  sheep  for  slock- 


Bv  «t  Staff  Cormpondrut  **f 
.Honifor 

^ASHINGTONjJuly  9— John  L. 
^“1  r  ^  y^"  uncomfortable 
po^oday.  xnU  somewhat  colloquial 

Science  Monitor 

(  ^^NDON.  Jul0S — Members  of  co- 
nj^atliifi  i»i  meet 

at  special  festivals  today  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  celebrate  Interna- i 

I  II II  ■  1 1  I  iT  Correspondent  o/^ 

^^13,  Jun^  25— The  French! 
Q^^idiaj£afc-i»*ra  Lon- 1 

I  don  that  France  and  Britain  lake" 
over  the  task  ot  patrolling  the  en- 


v^ERLIN,  July  3^1;  o  tension  ex- 
isr>»4i£m-een^.i^-:..nj  Reich  and 
a  section  of  the  German  Protestant 
chuioifor  the  past  four  years  has 


^SANTIAGO.  Clnlr^hr  dean  of 
fflrnhv  rij^  ^ja^TMivpr«-.;tv  ol 
Chile  la':  rvpir^5Pd  challrnc.n? 
Views  o  fthr  funue  of  the  vast  ina- 


Tprriiir  lo  TAe  Chtlw 

^TIRANA,  AlbaniaVThe  Ortiiodox 
<*hwtfcti:^P«  nf  A^]h^ses  taking 
steps  to  secure  spiritual  recognition, 
from  tl^  Patriarch  at  Constanli-’ 


O'  Iheii  authnniy 


^CAPE  TOWN^m:,uc  pn  i  ■..imii.,- 

'air  and  ncivci- 
lisement  cf  propnela.  ;.  im  clicmcs 
and  medical  appliance-  .  le  cm'.- 


Monitor’s  News  Coverage  Attracts 
a  High  Character  Circulation 


Tliese  (late  lines  tell  of  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor's  far-reaching  facilities 
for  gathering  and  interpreting  news  that 
mirrors  the  world.  In  addition  to  an 
Associated  Press  memhership  and  other 
standard  reporting  facilities,  the  Monitor 
maintains  in  all  principal  news  centers 
correspondents  trained  in  the  Monitor 
style  of  constructive  journalism  ...  to  re¬ 
port  spot  news  and  also  to  supply  an 
interpretive  background. 

T(»  the  Monitor  the  constructive  news 
of  the  world  is  the  important  news.  The 
gruesome  daily  grist  of  crime  is  harred 
from  its  columns,  hut  where  crime  ceases 


to  he  merely  sordid,  and  threatens  society, 
it  becomes  news,  and  is  handled  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Tliis  outstanding  news  makes  the  Moni¬ 
tor  an  outstanding  advertising  medium 
— it  attracts  readers  who  are  prospects  for 
worth-while  products — it  builds  a  reader 
interest  that  increases  the  value  of  Moni¬ 
tor  advertisements. 

The  makers  of  Norge  refrigerators  say, 
*‘.4dvertising  in  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  has  been  highly  profitable  to  ns.” 
Other  advertisers  are  getting  (equally  sub¬ 
stantial  residts  about  which  we  would 
"ladlv  tell  von. 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
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Sko^t  "Take± 


IN  A  STORY  on  its  Book  Fair  Sun-  ] 
day,  Nov.  21,  the  New  York  Times  i 
said: 

“Susan  Ertz,  of  American  parentage  j 
but  one  of  England’s  popular  novelists, 
said  she  had  investigated  the  families  ^ 
of  great  women  writers  of  the  ] 
last  three  centuries  and  had  found  , 
they  invariably  had  very  intelligent  , 
feathers.” 

■ 

WHEN  Pan-American  Airways  opened 
its  clipper  service  from  Alameda, 
Cal.,  to  Manila,  it  was  imable  to  carry 
any  newspapermen  on  the  first  flight. 
As  a  compromise,  it  assigned  to  each 
press  association  one  member  of  the 
crew  on  the  plane  and  one  member 
of  the  ground  force  at  each  port. 
These  officials  were  more  interested 
in  getting  the  plane  through  than  in 
“covering”  the  event  for  the  associa¬ 
tions. 

One  press  association,  wanting  des¬ 
perately  to  get  some  news  from  its 
“correspondent”  while  the  plane  was 
en  route,  radioed  him  a  message  to 
report  something.  The  reply  was: 
‘"^e  sun  set  at  5:41  p.m.”  Then  the 
plane  landed  at  Midway  and  no  re¬ 
port  was  made.  The  press  association 
ironically  queried  its  “correspondent,” 
asking  “Did  anything  happen  on  Mid¬ 
way  today?”  The  answer  was  one 
word,  “Yes.” 

■ 

WHEN  A  BOY  named  William 
Slaughter  was  awarded  a  Carnegie 
hero  medal  some  years  ago,  the  Albion 
(Mich.)  Recorder  headed  the  story: 

SLAUGHTER  BOY 
TO  GET  MEDAL 

■ 

THE  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun-Democrat 
has  a  reader  who  doesn’t  understand 
why  it  should  rtm  10  pages  one  day 
and  20  the  next.  Here’s  his  complaint: 

“Dear  Editor:  I  began  receiving  your 
paper  promptly  after  I  subscribed  for 
it  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  there  isn’t 
hardly  a  day  that  its  number  of  pages 
doesn’t  vary.  Sometimes  there  are 
20,  and  range  all  the  way  down  to  10. 
Yesterday’s  paper  only  had  10  pages. 
Now  if  it  leaves  the  press  this  way 
it’s  O.K.,  but  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
it  is  not  tampered  with  before  reach¬ 
ing  me.” 

■ 

THE  OLD  Pittsburgh  Times,  published 
by  the  late  Senator  Chris  Magee,  was 
a  model  of  accuracy  and  terseness, 
imder  the  management  of  Morgan  E. 
Gable.  All  items  were  shorn  of  ex¬ 
traneous  verbiage. 

During  one  of  Gable’s  absences  a 
new  city  editor  instructed  the  staff  to 
“dress  up”  their  stories. 

“Use  a  few  figures  of  speech  to 
break  up  the  monotony  of  cold  facts,” 
he  ordered. 

'Hie  city  hall  man — a  veteran  who 
had  come  up  from  office  boy  without 
benefit  of  college  training — ^paid  a  few 
secret  visits  to  a  second  hand  book 
store  and  pored  over  grammar  text 
books. 

A  few  days  later,  when  he  handed 
in  a  story  of  a  rather  ordinary  fire, 
the  city  editor  was  considerably  sur¬ 
prised  to  read; 

“It  was  a  scene  from  Inferno.  Ihe 
firemen  wormed  their  way  through 
the  blaze  like  barnacles  on  the  hull 
of  a  ship.” 

■ 

PROFESSORS  at  the  Emporia  State 
Teachers’  College  picked  up  some 
curious  misinformation  in  a  recent 
examination  givm  freshmen  students. 

Right  alcmg  with  “A  velocipede  has 
20  legs,”  “A  croquette  is  a  flirt,”  and 


“The  armadillo  is  an  ornamental 
shrub,”  was  this  one,  from  students 
in  the  home  town  of  William  Allen 
White,  noted  Kansas  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher:  “William  Allen  White  is  best 
known  as  the  author  of  ‘Out  Where 
the  West  Begins.’  ” 

■ 

ELLIS  EMMONS  REED,  who  reads 

sports  copy  for  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Sunday  Call,  was  ready  to  tear  out 
his  hair  after  he  had  read  the  leads 
on  the  first  fom*  high  school  football 
stories  turned  in  after  a  rainy  Satur¬ 
day.  He  compromised  by  slapping  a 
sign  on  his  huge  metal  wastebasket. 
In  letters  six  inches  high,  it  read: 

“SEA  OF  MUD” 

DEPT. 

■ 

Editor  &  Publisher  will  pav  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 

■ 

Copenhagen  Papers 
Buy  Supplies  As  Group 

Edwin  Moss  Williams,  general  sales 
manager  of  the  United  Press,  returned 
recently  from  a  short  business  trip  to 
London,  Amsterdam  and  Copenhagen. 

Asked  about  news  interests  in  Eu¬ 
rope  Mr.  Williams  said:  “Our  clients 
in  all  of  Europe  show  an  increasing 
demand  for  general  and  economic 
news  from  the  States.  Whereas  for¬ 
merly  our  European  clients  wanted 
only  news  from  America  of  urgent 
importance  they  now  request  in¬ 
creased  volume.  This  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  so  since  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  Chicago  speech  saying  the  U.  S. 
could  not  maintain  a  position  of  isola¬ 
tion.  This  change  in  news  tastes  is  im¬ 
mediately  reflected  in  London,  where 
selection  is  made  for  transmission  to 
our  continental  papers. 

“I  visited  the  plants  of  Politiken  and 
Ekstrabladet  in  Copenhagen,  both  as 
modem  as  any  in  this  country.  The 
wave  of  consumer  and  producer  co¬ 
operatives,  in  which  the  Scandinavian 
countries  lead,  has  spread  to  the  news¬ 
papers.  The  Copenhagen  papers  buy 
newsprint,  presses,  ink,  etc.,  in  a 
group.  They  have  a  central  distribu¬ 
tion  system,  all  the  papers  owning  an 
interest  in  the  company.  The  com¬ 
petition  is  in  news  which  seems  to  be 
even  greater  because  of  cooperation 
in  other  problems.” 

APPOINT  “SPECIALS" 

The  Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen-Adver¬ 
tiser  has  appointed  Prudden,  King  & 
Prudden,  Inc.,  New  York,  its  repre¬ 
sentatives,  effective  Dec.  1.  The 
Coatesville  (Pa.)  Record  has  named 
Neville  &  Hitchings,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
as  its  Philadelphia  representative  for 
retail  advertising,  effective  Dec.  1. 


New  Trend  In 
Letters  to  Editor 

continued  from  page  9 

using  only  letters  the  newspaper 
would  become  dependent  on  a  few 
writers  who  in  time  would  likely  write 
to  please  the  known  viewpoint  of  the 
editor.  And  the  editor  by  selection  of 
letters  could  restrict  their  expression 
after  all.  And  to  pay  the  writers  for 
their  letters  would  be  to  make  them 
editorial  writers. 

This  brings  up  again  the  greatest 
issue  in  regard  to  letters  to  the  editor 
and  an  honest  forum  of  unimpeach¬ 
able  integrity.  It  is  well  known  the 
character  of  letters  varies  from  paper 
to  paper  according  to  what  the  paper 
invites  and  accepts.  Readers  are 
super-sensitive  in  their  awareness  of 
this.  To  pretend  to  a  forum  of  free 
expression  and  then  restrict  and  edit 
and  censor  constitutes  a  species  of 
fraud  upon  the  readers. 

Can't  Compel  Pnblication 

The  reader  cannot  compel  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  letter.  One  Lemuel  S. 
Todd  tried  to  do  this  in  the  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  courts  but  failed.  The  editor  is 
czar  over  his  columns.  He  can  even 
refuse  letters  as  advertisements,  just 
as  he  can  refuse  any  other  advertise¬ 
ment  whatsoever  since  the  newspaper 
is  not  a  common  carrier.  Publication 
of  one  side  does  not  command  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  other  side.  The  writer 
of  a  letter  has  no  enforceable  right 


•finotAet 

I/nteteiting 

FACT  ABOUT 
A  GREAT 
NEWSPAPER 


FIRST 

Kentucky  ranks  first  in  the 
nation  in  percentage  of  farm 
income  gain  during  the  past 
nine  months.  The  increase  of 
49.4%  over  1936  gives  the 
farmers  of  this  section  $38,- 
795, (XH)  more  to  spend  than 
they  had  a  year  ago.  The 
most  effective  and  economical 
way  to  tell  the  buyers  of  this 
market  about  your  product  is 
thru — 

(ZPbe  Courter-SIournal 
The  Louisville  Times 

WH  AS 


to  answer  an  answering  attack.  Am 
space  limitation  would  obviously  pt*. 
vent  publication  of  all  letters 
one  newspaper  alone  receives  ow 
150  such  letters  daily. 

With  newspapers  and  chains  so  f#. 
reaching,  editors  and  publishers 
confine  general  public  opinion  in  the 
direction  of  narrow  class  or  capitalj, 
tic  interest  are  likely  to  find  a  cob- 
tinuing  vigorous  bombardment  fnsi 
self-respecting  and  aggressive  letkt 
writers  demanding  that  their  voices  kt 
heard  in  the  organ  which  they  support 
and  which  they  are  asked  by  the  pt4. 
lisher  to  trust  as  counsellor  and 

A  new  day  of  editorial  dispnmi,) 
in  which  the  most  and  not  the  lew 
intelligent  and  informed  readers  pet- 
ticipate  seems  to  be  coming  in  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism.  Publishers  are  dh- 
covering  that  the  sky  will  not  fall  not 
their  advertisers  quit  them  if  they  let 
their  readers  exercise  the  courage  aai 
honesty  of  expression  in  letters  often 
not  fotmd  in  their  own  editorials. 

DINES  2.000  NEEDY 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  and 
Bernstein’s  'restaurant  staged  their 
sixth  annual  Thanksgiving  dinner  for 
2,000  needy  men,  women  and  children 
■niursday. 

CAL.  MEET  DEC.  10-11 

California  Press  Association  vrill 
meet  in  the  Manx  Hotel,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Dec.  10  and  11  for  its  annual 
convention,  it  is  annoimced  by  Friend 
W.  Richardson,  president. 


J2 


I  I 


,  i  ^  ^ - 


The  Post  Gazette  hats  made 
the  largest  Gain  in  General  Ad¬ 
vertising  of  any  drily  news¬ 
paper  In  the  United  States, 
morning  or  evetung  with  the 
exception  of  one  (1936  com¬ 
pared  with  1933). 


The  PirTSBDBGH 

POST-GAZETTE 

One  of  America’s  great  morning  nw}spapers 

feuJb&Uti^ 


‘Media  Records,  9  Months,  1037. 
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CDdbtie^... 

SEES  TWO  NEW 
RECORDS  SET  BY 
THE  DETROIT  TIMES 


Largest  Sunday  October  Circulation  in  the 
Entire  History  of  The  Detroit  Times! 

408,857 

For  5 1  consecutive  months  The  Sunday  Times  circulation  has 
shown  a  gain  over  the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous 
year! 


Largest  Daily  October  Circulation  Since  The 
Detroit  Times  Became  a  Three-Cent  Paper! 


314,703* 


THE  DETROIT  TIMES 


*Saturday  Excepted 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  INTERNATIONAL  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
RODNEY  E.  BOONE.  GENERAL  MANAGER 


20— A  DVERTISING 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


F 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  waak  an  advarh'iing  clauification  will  ba  analyiad  in 
Hiata  columns.  Sinca  practically  aH  advartitin9  finally  cantars 
on  a  ratail  outlat,  thosa  studias  should  ba  of  aqual  intarast 
to  national  as  wall  as  local  advartisars. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

No.  42.  Inexpensive  Furniture 


Furniture  dealers  the  country  over  Dletlick  Lcmiade  Is 
suffered  greatly  during  the  deep  de-  _ 

pression  years  and  hundreds  of  them  HoilOrGQ  by  RotOTy 
were  forced  to  liquidate.  People  with 


FURNITURE  STORES  that  cater  to 
the  average  income  group  and  those 
that  must  buy  inexpensive  fiuniture 
have  developed  over  the  last  20  years 
certain  set  plans  of  operation.  Through 
their  state  and  national  associations, 
trade  papers  and  credit  bureaus,  they 
have  reduced  their  credit  losses, 
learned  the  value  of  certain  locations, 
evolved  display  and  store  arrange¬ 
ments,  fixed  their  salaries,  and  devel¬ 
oped  monthly  and  seasonal  selling 
drives  now  known  to  practically  every 
furniture  dealer  in  the  U.  S. 

A  careful  examination  of  15  or  20 
different  stores  in  as  many  cities  dis¬ 
closes  a  similarity  in  the  layout  and 
production  of  their  advertising.  So 
much  alike  is  it  that,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  one  could  take  any  one  of  the 
advertisements  and  send  it  to  15  stores 
in  15  cities.  All  that  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  would  be  to  change  the  store 
name  and  address  in  each  of  the  ads. 

Furniture  Buying  Habits 
PRACnCALXiY  all  of  these  middle- 
priced  furniture  stores  sell  more 
than  75%  of  their  merchandise  on  the 
easy-payment  plan.  Many  of  these 
stores  tell  you  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  you  pay  cash  or  buy  on  time 
— the  price  is  the  same.  Of  course,  this 
is  not  literally  true.  An  individual  with 
$250  in  his  hand  can  walk  into  any  one 
of  these  stores  and  trade  with  almost 
any  salesman.  Cash  in  hand  is  the  un¬ 
usual  thing.  Most  of  them  buy  and 
make  a  modest  down  payment  and 
then  agree  to  pay  for  the  balance  in 
12  to  24  months.  Better  than  75%  of 
all  of  the  customers  of  these  stores 
have  annual  incomes  of  less  than 
$2,000 — the  great  majority  around 
$1,500.  Daily  these  people  scan  their 
favorite  newspaper  and  seek  bargains. 
Many  of  them  have  no  idea  of  buying 
a  dining-room  suite,  a  new  bed,  a  rug, 
or  a  chair,  but  a  picture,  a  description, 
and  an  unusual  price  stimulate  them 
to  call  at  a  store,  and,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  the  sale  is  made  to  a  customer 
who  really  cannot  afford  the  item  that 
he  has  selected.  Furniture  buying 
habits  of  people  of  low  incomes  is  a 
very  unstable  thing,  and  any  investi¬ 
gator  of  this  classification  soon  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  a  price  appeal 
tops  all  other  appeals  in  furniture  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Interesting  Experiment 
EIGHTEEN  MONTHS  AGO  a  sales¬ 
man  on  a  metropolitan  paper  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  owner  of  one  of  these 
medium-priced  stores  the  idea  of  a 
new  type  of  advertising.  Because  of 
the  store’s  location  (it  was  three  miles 
from  the  heart  of  the  business  section) 
the  proprietor  did  not  believe  that  he 
could  afford  to  pay  the  full  local  rate 
for  a  20,000-line  contract.  His  reason¬ 
ing  seemed  sound.  The  circulation  of 
the  paper  was  140,000  and,  according 
to  this  dealer,  he  could  not  possibly 
serve  more  than  10  or  15%  of  Ae  total 
circulation  because  of  his  being  so  far 
removed  from  the  main  business  sec¬ 
tion. 

It  was  the  practice  of  this  store  to 
remain  open  Satiurdays  iintil  10  o’clock 
and  on  the  15th  and  1st  of  the  month 
it  stayed  open  until  the  last  customer 


had  been  served.  The  test  campaign 
developed  by  the  local  solicitor  was 
very  simple  and.  while  it  was  going 
on,  the  four  other  papers  in  the  town 
received  no  advertising.  Twice  a  week 
— Monday  and  Wednesday — a  300-line 
advertisement  was  run  in  which  four 
items  were  featiued — a  chair,  table, 
stand,  bedroom  suite,  dining-room 
suite,  kitchen  items — anything  that 
seemed  to  be  a  good  value.  Prices 
were  not  cut,  but  each  advertisement 
had  four  different  featured  articles.  At 
the  top  of  the  ad  there  appeared  this 
heading:  “Special  from  6  to  9  p.m.  only 
— Tuesday  Evening.”  The  same  head¬ 
line  was  run  in  the  Wednesday  ad, 
saying  that  the  specials  would  be  on 
Thursday  from  6  to  9  p.m. 

Startling  Results 

AFTER  the  first  advertisement  was 

run,  a  check-up  was  made  of  the 
new  customers,  cash  sales  and  time 
sales  for  the  first  Tuesday  evening’s 
business.  The  same  check  was  made 
for  the  second  insertion,  which  ap¬ 
peared  Wednesday  for  Thursday’s 
business.  The  cost  of  the  two  ads  was 
$78.40  and  the  total  sales  for  the  first 
week’s  test  were  over  $1,500. 

A  contract  was  then  made  for  10,000 
lines.  By  the  end  of  1936  this  adver¬ 
tiser  had  bought  21,381  lines  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  test  paper.  Total  linage 
for  1937  will  approximate  30,000  lines. 

What  Made  the  Campaign  Click? 

REVIEWING  THIS  TEST  from  the 

time  it  started  in  March,  1936,  three 
factors  seemed  to  have  dominated  the 
campaign  and  produced  the  highly 
satisfactory  results: 

1.  The  campaign  ran  on  a  schedule. 
It  appeared  every  Monday  and  every 
Wednesday,  regardless  of  seasons. 

2.  Unusual,  wanted  furniture  was 
featured  in  each  advertisement  and, 
because  of  the  news  value,  hundreds 
of  buyers  who  had  not  thought  of 
buying  anything  were  attracted  to  the 
copy,  visited  the  store  and  found 
themselves  buyers. 

3.  The  prices  were  competitively 
right.  Nothing  was  offered  that  any 
downtown  store  could  underprice. 


small  incomes  could  not  buy  anything 
but  second-hand  furniture  or  else 
keep  what  they  had.  As  business  has 
increased,  aided  by  government  ex¬ 
penditures  and  the  natiu'al  uptrend  of 
all  business,  thousands  of  families 
have  come  into  the  market,  and  many 
dealers  interviewed  say  they  look  for¬ 
ward  to  another  two  or  three  years  of 
good  business,  largely  because  of  the 
lack  of  buying  during  1932,  1933  and 
1934. 

This  type  of  advertising  should  rim 
into  big  linage.  It  is  profitable  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  newspaper  that  neglects 
to  build  up  this  classification  is  miss¬ 
ing  imme^ate  revenue.  Of  all  the 
classifications  we  have  studied  this 
one  offers  the  greatest  opportunity  to 
develop  new  and  satisfied  customers. 

It  is  important  that  any  new  adver¬ 
tiser  in  this  classification  should  be 
urged  to  keep  a  sales  record,  and  the 
solicitor  handling  the  account  should 
also  keep  a  separate  file  of  tear  sheets 
along  with  this  record  because  such 
a  study  and  set  of  records  are  invalu¬ 
able  information  when  the  national 
department  is  soliciting  furniture,  re¬ 
frigerators,  vacuum  cleaners,  etc. 

HEADS  NEa'cOMMITTEE 

Col.  Edward  L.  Blake,  co-publisher 
of  the  West  Virginia  News,  a  weekly, 
at  Ronceverte,  W.  Va.,  was  select^ 
last  week  by  the  West  Virginia  News¬ 
paper  Coimcil  and  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  Morgantown,  as  head  of  the 
entertainment  committee  for  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  at  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
June  20.  1938. 


D!«trick  Lamade 


Elected  to  honorary  life  member, 
ship  by  the  Williamsport  Rotary  Qub, 
DieU-ick  Lamade,  president  of  WiU 

_  liamsport  (Pj.) 

Grit,  was  guen 
of  honor  Nov.  15 
at  the  Lycoming 
Hotel  at  a  teiti. 
monial  dinner 
sponsored  by  the 
Rotarians  and 
citizens. 

Eight  speakers  | 
testified  to  Ifa 
Lamade’s  oa- 
standing  citizen¬ 
ship  and  tli( 
value  of  his  ser¬ 
vices  as  a  Eo- 
tarian.  Mason,  chiurchman,  nei^bo: 
and  publisher.  A  large  lighted  k^. 
stone  with  the  inscription  “Fifty  Years 
of  Community  Service”  was  hung  a 
one  end  of  the  room. 

Dr.  John  W.  Long  explained  tbt  | 
qualifications  necessary  for  life  man- 
^rship  in  Rotary  and  said  Mr 
Lamade  exemplified  Rotary  ideals  k  I 
the  highest  degree.  He  told  of  the  1 
services  rendered  by  Mr.  Lamade  i 
an  ambassador  of  Rotary  Internationa  I 
in  helping  plant  Rotary  in  China  | 
Japan  and  India. 

William  R.  Waldeisen,  toastmaster 
presented  the  publisher  the  certificatf 
of  life  membership,  with  a  pictured 
Mr.  Lamade  in  the  center  of  a  Rotary 
wheel.  The  wheel  was  surrounded 
with  the  signatures  of  Rotary  mem¬ 
bers  and  on  the  border  were  the  ag- 
natures  of  the  200  persons  present  a: 
the  dinner. 


and  NOW- 


IN  SEATTLE 


Here’s  the  Circulation  Record  for  the  Six-Month  Period 
Ending  September  30th,  1937: 


Post  -  Intelligencer 

Seattle  Times  . 

Seattle  Star . 


Daily 

10S360 

103,102 

87,027 


Suadir 


206,981 

135,33^ 
No  Sundm 


CIRCULATION 

guaranteed  at 

300,000 

NEW  YORK  POST 

Geo.  A.  McDevitt  Co. 

Natiomd  Advertmmg  RepresesttUiee 


For  the  last  quarter  (July  1st  to  September  30th,  1937) 
Here’s  the  record: 


Post  -  Intelligencer 

Seattle  Times . 

Seattle  Star . 


Daily  Sunday 

105,405  207,168 

104,371  135,181 

80,809  No  Sunday 


From  Scratch  to  FIRST  PLACE  /n 
Ten  Short  Months! 

MARCH  FORWARD  iN  SEATTLE 
WITH  THE  FORWARD  MARCHING 

SEATTLE  P05T 
INTELLKiENCER 

Re^esenteJ  Sstionslty  by  Htertt  Inlern^tionut  Ailvtrliutig  5efr*c** 
RoJney  £«  Boont,  GtntrtI  Msmsger, 
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18  Alontlt^  ok  tke  A/qw5 


From  the  New  York  Sun,  April  2,  1936. 


Today  in  Washington 

Undivided  Surplue  Tax  1$  Seen  at  Germ  of 
Next  Economic  Critit. 


.By  DAVID  LAWRENCE- 


OoMrricbt.  IMM  Au  fUMrvad. 


WA8HINOTON,  April  2.-TO  th* 
rMllat  who  baUavta  that  panlca  art  | 
Inavltabla  la  cyclta  ot  fivt  to  ttvtn 
ytart  or  mort.  bteauia  thty  rtprt- 
atnt  tha  aum  total  of  huooan  arror 
la  attamptias  to  maaaura  tha  fu- 
tura,  thara  art  maay  factora  now  In. 
oparauoa,  aay  on%  01  wnicii  wITl 
aouDUMW  !>•  aingieo  oili  goihY 


tha  coaai^uoua  cauio  ol  tha 


aaxt  aopraanoa.  i 
Juat  whlek  ona  will  ba  aalaetad 
for  amphaala  la.  of  couraa.  impoo- 
albit  to  coojaetura,  but  llJUSSS, 
poaalbla  aad.  ladead.  diatinetly  prob-- 
able.  that  tha  uadlvltiea  aurplua  tar 


able,  that  tha  uadlvldea  aurplua  taa. 
If  aaactad  Into  law  aa  a  taala  of 


[_^axpoJ2^^W_baa_in^ 
ot  tna  neat  aconomic  coF 


lor  cauaa  .. - 

lapaa  axparlaneaO  by  tha  United 


TattfmoDy  la  piling  up  that  a  tax 
oa  prudanoa  or  a  penalty  on  fora- 
alcht  la  bound  to  brine  In  Ita  wake 
more  dlatraaa  than  followed  tha 
panie  of  1939  baeauaa  tha  aavarlty 
of  tha  currant  dapraaalon  waa  Im* 
maaaurably  raduead  by  tha  larta 
raaarvaa  arhieh  had  bean  huabandad 
for  tha  emarganey. 

Tha  lataat  rallabla  flfuija  ahnw, 
for  Inatanea,  that  In  tha  yaara 
between  1931  and  1933,  dlvldanda 
amounted  to  S50.7QO,000,000  aa 
agalnat  341.000,000.000  of  net  In¬ 
come  for  that  period.  In  other 
worda,  all  the  net  Income  for  tha 
four  yaara  from  1939  to  1933  waa 
expanded  to  meet  dividend  requlre- 
manta  and  39,700,000,000  of  Income 
from  pravloualy  accumulated  auis 
pluaea  waa  diaburaad  aa  well.  In 
addition  about  316,000,000,000  waa 
diaburaad  out  of  aurpluaaa  to  meet 
defldta  and  particularly  pay  roUa. 

What  would  American  Induatry 
have  been-  abla  to  do  had  there 
been  no  aueb  aurpluaaa?  What 
would  have  happened  to  tha  Amai^ 
lean  finanelal  atruetura  If  tha  dlvl- 
danda  that  ware  paid  had  bean 
atopped  altogether?  Btulneaa  men 
anawar  that  without  aurpluaaa  aat 
aalda  each  year  and  without  tha 
purchaaing  power  and  Invaatment 
funda  fumiahad  by  dlvldanda  In 
dapraaalon.  many  a  company  would 
have  bean  wrecked,  Ita  amployaea 
forced  out  of  amploymant  and  tha 
capital  ^nvaatad  ’  would  have  been 
loot. 

To  force  a' diaburaamant  of  dlvl- 
denda  whan  aound  management, 
would  aaem  to  indicate  that  luat, 
tha  revarae  policy  Id  eaaentlal, 
meana  that  tha  raaponalblllty  for 
determining  the  future  of  American 
buaineaa  may  raat  aquarely  oa  Oov 
emmaat  and  not  on  tha  managera 
Or  atockholdara  or  ownara  or  part- 
nara  aa  tha  caaa  may  ba. 

The  laat  panic  waa  blamed 
Wall  Street,  the  next  ona  may  be 
blamed  on  tha  tax  policy  of  the 
Oovarnment. 

One  important  buaineaa  baa  fig 

?  •SfP'''*4wtV”nevar'come"  agalii.”  Bit.  un 


will  ba  In  a  poaition  to  borrow  new 
money  and  will,  of  courae.  dlatrlb- 
ute  Ite  aurplua  in  dlvldanda  rather 
than  pay  tha  penalty  tax. 

But  the  other  type  of  buaineaa 
whl(^  hha  no  accumulated  aurplua 
wHl  'bomw  with  difficulty  and  If 
it  doaa  gat  credit  it  may  ba  among 
the  flrat  to  collapae  at  the  firat  ad- 
varaa  turn  in  a  buaineaa  tide.  Tbia 
la  baeauaa  Ite  opportunity  In  good 
tlmaa  to  build  up  a  aurplua  to  take 
care  of  annual  alnklng  fund  ra- 
quiramenta  will  ba  impeded  by  tha 
new  tax  policy  of  tha  Government. 

But  what  will  ba  the  plight  of 
companiea  that  have  diatributed 
aurpluaaa  and  who  find  a  auddan 
need  for  capital  whan  buaineaa 
tuma  downward?  The  opportunity 
to  borrow  funda  when  all  corpora- 
tiona  want  it  may  be  affected  by 
tight  money  conditiona  or  by  pay- 
chologleal  factora.  It  la  to  avoid 
preelaely  thla  kind  of  a  aituatlon 
that  reaervea  ara  built  up,  ao  buai¬ 
neaa  will  have  funda  to  weather  a 
atorm. 

Perhapa  tha  moat  amaalng  aapeet 
of  tha  tax  aituatlon  la  that  no  bill 
haa  bean  written  ae  yet  by  the 
Houae  Waya  and  Meana  Commit¬ 
tee.  Hearinga  are  being  held  on 
an  academic  or  theoretical  baais 
The  exact  wording  of  the  law,  the 
auppoaed  amendmenta  to  protect 
certain  typea  of  companiea  In  tha 
hanking  and  inauranca  field,  have 
not  been  revealed.  The  hearinga 
being  held  are  perfunctory  and  will 
have  to  ba  dupllcatad  when  the 
exact  phraaeology  of  the  propoaed 
bill  la  known. 

Many  thinga  of  an  Jinprecedented 
and  revolutionary  character  have 
been  done  by  the  New  Deal  party, 
but  nothing  quite  ao  novel  aa  to 
hold  hearinga  on  an  imaginary  bill 
whoae  only  outline  haa  been  pre 
aented  in  a  preaidential  meaaage 
and  in  a  vaguely  worded  report  of 
a  Houae  aubcommlttee.  Undoubted' 
ly  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
will  hold  hearinga,  too,  but  In  tha 
meantime  buaineaa  uncertainty  mul- 
tlpUea  and  tha  financial  managera 
of  Ametica'a  entarpriaea*  do  not 
know  how  they  muat  adjuat  tham- 
aalvaa  to  the  new  tax  changaa. 

Aaauradly-tha  income  tax  in  1913 
waa  a  profound  Influanca  upon  the 
conduct  of  American  buaineaa.  But 
with  the  aixe  and  acale  of  opera- 
tlona  today,  tha  propoaed  tax  on 
undivided  aurpluaea  la  bound  to 
cauaa  an  even  greater  tranaforma' 
tion  In  methoda  and  practlcea,  and 
aome  day  when  the  non-aurplua  aya- 
tem  facaa  a  real  teat  of  economic 
advaraity  tha  nation  will  be  abla 
■tm  aaaaalna  in  ratroapact  tha  far- 
reaching  Influence  of  tha  davaatat- 
ing  attack  now  being  made  on  the 
policy  of  thrift  and  foreaight  in  ac¬ 
cumulating  a  aurplua  for  a  rainy 
day.  The  propoaed  tax  la  tanta¬ 
mount  to  aaying  "the  rainy  daya 


arlll  coat  about  40  par  cant '  It  cab 
gat  capital  much  more  raaaonably 
by  borrowing,  but  thla  fortunately 
la  baeauaa  the  company  in  queation 
already  haa  a  aurplua  which  pre- 
aumably  will  not  be  taxed  So  11 


happily,  they  do  come  and  yaara 
after  the  peraona  reaponalble  for 
tha  policiea  that  brought  them  on 
are  out  of  office  and  hence  immune 
from  repriaala  at  the  polla. 


The  above  article  was  printed  on  April  2,  1936 — 
eighteen  months  ago  —  by  the  more  than  150  news¬ 
papers  which  print  the  David  Lawrence  National 
dispatch. 

Note  that  David  Lawrence  predicted  exactly  the 
effect  that  the  undistributed  surplus  tax  has  had  on 
American  business.  He  called  the  turn  on  this 


legislation  even  before  it  was  written  in  the  law. 

The  David  Lawrence  dispatches  are  distinctive 
and  present  a  viewpoint  parallelled  by  no  other 
writer.  The  articles  are  primarily  news  —  exclu¬ 
sive  news  —  and  such  comment  as  is  included  is 
given  in  order  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  the 
news. 


Write  for  rates  and  all  details 


CHARLES  W.  McCULLUM 


Butineti  Manager 

2201  M  Street,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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BUILDING  A  MODERN 
CLASSIFIED  SECTION 

By  GEORGE  T.  PAPPAS 

AUTHOR,  ‘‘IDEAS  FOR  BUILDING  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING” 


No.  6.  The  Classified  Sales  Staff 


BEFORE  ANY  NEWSPAPER  can 

build  real  classified  volume  it  must 
have  the  best  possible  sales  staff, 
directed  by  a  topnotch  manager.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  sales  resistance 
must  be  a  determining  factor  in  build¬ 
ing  sales  staffs.  Because  of  this,  sec¬ 
ond  newspapers  usually  employ  only 
qualified  salespeople  and  pay  them 
larger  incomes  than  do  first  news¬ 
papers. 

Comparatively  few  men  of  ability 
are  suited  by  training  and  tempera¬ 
ment  to  fulfill  the  duties  required  of 
a  classified  manager  on  a  progressive 
newspaper.  The  classified  manager 
must  be  a  master  of  detail  and  a  sea¬ 
soned  salesman  as  well.  He  must  have 
plenty  of  sales  imagination,  initiative, 
persistency,  knowledge  of  the  business 
and  aggressiveness.  He  must  be  young 
enough  not  to  have  formed  certain 
prejudices  that  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  healthy  progress  of  the  classi¬ 
fied  section. 

Directs  Sellieg,  Net  laying 

A  well-known  classified  executive 
once  said;  ‘‘The  usefulness  of  a  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  depends  on 
his  ability  to  direct  the  SELLING  of 
space,  not  the  BUYING  of  it  It  is  easy 
enough,  by  way  of  contests,  drives  and 
special  offers,  to  make  temporary  in¬ 
creases  in  linage  and  ads;  it  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  story,  however,  to  devise  ways  and 
means  to  constructive,  permanent  and 
profitable  increases.” 

Classified  managers  sometimes  at¬ 
tempt  to  cover  too  much  groimd  and 
shoulder  too  much  detail  work  them¬ 
selves  when  a  great  part  of  their  time 
should  be  devoted  to  creative  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  duties.  It  is  physically 
impossible  for  a  classified  manager  to 
keep  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  his  de¬ 
partment  and  get  the  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  from  his  salespeople  when  he 
is  feverishly  jumping  from  one  matter 
to  another  all  day  long.  He  is  left 
little,  if  any,  time  for  observation  and 
the  planning  of  offensives  for  future 
advances. 

Human  nature  responds  to  capable 
leadership,  and  such  leadership  is  not 
attained  through  militant  dictatorship 
solely.  Classified  managers  may  shout 
themselves  hoarse  at  daily  sales  meet¬ 
ings  without  accomplishing  anything 
more  than  boring  their  sales  staffs 
with  a  constant  repetition  of  the  “more 
ads  and  more  lines”  plea  in  its  com¬ 
monest  forms.  It  is  ofttimes  essential 
that  a  salesman  be  taken  in  hand  on 
his  territory  and  shown  not  only  that 
it  CAN  be  done  but,  HOW  it  can  be 
done. 

The  Sales  Staff 

Size  of  the  sales  staff  should  be  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  potential 
business.  An  overmanned  staff  means 
an  unnecessarily  large  sales  cost,  while 
an  imdermanned  staff  will  mean  the 
loss  of  business.  A  survey  of  active 
classified  accounts  and  the  geographi¬ 
cal  area  to  be  covered  should  soon  dis¬ 
close  the  number  of  street  salesmen 
needed.  If  a  salesman’s  territory  is 
properly  arranged,  he  can  service  a 
minimum  of  40  or  50  active  accounts. 
The  telephone  sales  staff  should  be 
expanded  imtil  the  newspaper  is  get¬ 
ting  satisfactory  coverage  of  all  active 
and  potential  prospects  not  covered  by 
the  street  staff.  Small  accounts  re¬ 
quiring  minor  service  calls  should  be 
transferred  from  outside  territories  to 
the  telephone  sales  room.  The  classi- 
r,  ■  ■ 


fled  manager  should  arrange  his  sales 
territories,  accounts  and  classifications 
so  there  will  be  a  minimum  duplica¬ 
tion  of  effort  and  coverage. 

That  salespeople  will  produce  much 
more  business  working  by  classifica¬ 
tions  instead  of  on  physical  territories 
is  evidenced  by  the  immediate  and 
permanent  improvement  made  by 
newspapers  that  changed  to  the  classi¬ 
fication  system.  One  newspaper,  after 
making  the  change,  showed  immedi¬ 
ate  gains  in  every  classification  and 
climbed  from  third  place  in  classified 
volume  in  its  city  to  a  strong  second 
place.  Another  classified  manager  re¬ 
ported  a  steady  increase  in  all  major 
classifications  affected  by  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement  and  especially  in  used  cars, 
which  jumped  11%  in  field  percentage 
within  three  months.  Still  another 
newspaper  that  had  been  showing 
alarming  losses  in  classified  volume, 
immediately  swimg  to  the  gain  side 
and  has  been  making  steady  and 
soimd  progress  for  more  than  three 
years. 

Affords  Batter  Coatrol 

When  salespeople  eue  working  by 
classification  the  manager  can  control 
his  progress  much  better  than  with 
any  other  known  system.  Instead  of 
having  to  blame  a  large  number  of  his 
salespeople  for  losses,  he  can  place  re¬ 
sponsibility  immediately.  Where  ac¬ 
counts  are  scattered  over  large  areas 
in  outlying  sections  of  the  city,  it  is 
better  to  have  the  salesmen  work  by 
territories,  covering  all  professional 
accounts  on  their  beats. 

Salespeople  on  second  and  third  me¬ 
diums  should  carefully  avoid  the  “me, 
too”  solicitation.  They  should  prepare 
new  ads  and  bring  new  suggestions  to 
advertisers.  Don’t  accept  any  copy 
that  is  offered  you.  Try  to  have  the 
ads  to  nm  long  enough  to  bring  the 
advertiser  good  results.  When  you  are 
selling  ADVERTISING  and  not  just 
ADS,  then  you  are  on  the  right  path 
to  success  in  helping  to  build  a  good 
medium.  Prepare  copy  for  two-line 
advertisers  as  well  as  full-column  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Clip  ad  ideas  fiom  news¬ 
papers  in  other  cities. 

In  classified,  it  is  vital  that  a  large 
number  of  sales  contacts  be  made 
every  day  to  create  and  hold  a  large 
enough  volume  of  individual  offerings 
to  satisfy  readers.  Calls  must  be 
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planned  in  advance.  It  is  a  lot  easier 
to  sell  one  7-time  order  than  seven 
1-time  orders.  The  more  insertion  or¬ 
ders  sold  by  the  salespeople,  the 
less  they  will  have  to  dash  around 
helter-skelter  trying  to  fill  gaps 
caused  by  the  expirations  of  short- 
time  orders. 


Head  of  Death  Notice 
Dept.  Feted  by  Stem 


Eacouragiag  Maltipla  Ads 

Advertisers  who  can  afford  to  should 
be  educated  and  encouraged  to  use 
more  than  one  ad  per  day.  Many  kinds 
of  businesses  can  use  ads  in  two  or 
three  classifications  simultaneously. 
Besides  his  regular  advertising  in  the 
“Used  Car”  classification,  the  average 
automobile  dealer  can  also  run  ads 
under  “Trucks  for  Sale,”  “Auto  Parts 
and  Accessories”  and  often  in  “Sales 
Help  Wanted — Male.” 

Carbons  of  volimtary  ads  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  telephone  staff  for 
resolicitation  except  in  those  few  cases 
where  the  manager  deems  it  necessary 
for  the  account  to  be  contacted  per¬ 
sonally  or  when  the  advertiser  has  no 
telephone.  Whenever  the  telephone 
salesgirl  cannot  secure  a  renewal 
within  a  week  or  ten  days’  time,  a 
street  salesman  should  follow  up,  pro¬ 
viding  the  returns  will  justify  the  ad¬ 
ditional  effort. 

A  conscientious  salesman  will  be 
able  to  give,  without  hesitation,  the 
names  of  all  of  the  contact  people  on 
his  important  accounts  and  the  exact 
address  of  each  accoimt  as  proof  of  his 
active  coverage  of  his  territory.  A 
good  salesman  or  salesgirl  will  also  be 
able  to  make  from  time  to  time  in¬ 
valuable  suggestions  that  will  help  the 
classified  manager  in  his  sales  and 
classification  development.  Meetings 
should  be  held  at  which  the  sales¬ 
people  can  discuss  freely  the  prob¬ 
lems  encountered  on  their  territories 
and  the  manager  should  help  them 
work  out  immediate  solutions. 


Alec  Bums,  head  of  the  Philodelfli^ 
Record  death  notice  department  {« 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century, 
the  guest  of  _ 


honor  at  a  din¬ 
ner  given  recent¬ 
ly  by  J.  David 
Stem,  publisher, 
for  500  members 
and  guests  of  the 
Philadelphia  Un¬ 
dertakers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  affair  was 
in  recognitien  of 
the  leading  part 
Bums  played  in 
the  development 
of  paid  death 
notices  in  Philadelphia 
When  Bums  joined 


Alec  Burnt 


Small  Manaalt  Bast 

Large  sales  manuals  should  not  be 
given  to  salespeople  who  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  them  and,  therefore,  will  not 
use  them.  If  a  manager  feels  a  sales 
manual  will  be  beneficial,  he  should 
prepare  one  not  to  exceed  20  or  25 
pages  in  size,  and  it  must  be  in 
LOOSE-LEAF  form  so  it  can  be  kept 
up  to  date.  Elach  page  should  contain 
a  minimum  of  copy  so  the  prospect 
can  go  through  the  entire  manual,  if 
necessary,  in  not  more  than  four  or 
five  minutes. 

Classified  salespeople  should  always 
be  taken  into  the  confidence  of  their 
superiors.  The  more  they  understand 
the  newspaper’s  policies,  plans  and 
problems,  the  more  intelligent  co¬ 
operation  they  are  likely  to  give. 


newspqisi. 
the  Record  SI 
years  ago  the  death  notice  colunniM 
they  appear  today  in  the  Philade^ihh 
newspapers  did  not  exist.  Shortly  aila 
the  turn  of  the  century,  however,  it 
became  apparent  that  some  method  d 
comprehensive  coverage  must  be  de¬ 
vised.  Biums  was  picked  by  the  Re^ 
ord  to  do  the  job. 

In  the  beginning  no  charge  «ai 
made  for  death  notices.  The  columns 
grew  imtil  they  commanded  sudi  a 
space  that  publishers  foimd  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  charge.  Competitiao 
for  the  notices  was  keen,  and  in  & 
rush  for  the  notices,  solicitors  went  to 
the  homes  of  bereaved  families. 

Bums,  with  the  aid  of  others,  hit 
upon  a  more  satisfactory  plan.  It  was 
decided  a  blanket  rate  would  be 
charged  for  all  notices,  with  the  head 
of  each  death  notice  department  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  imdertakers  themselves. 
This  policy  has  continued  since. 

Luther  A.  Htur,  treasurer  of  the 
Record  company,  and  newly-elected 
City  Treasurer  of  Philadelphia,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  banquet.  Mr.  Stem  was 
one  of  the  principal  speakers.  As  a 
surprise  feature,  Mr.  Stern  ordered  a 
special  run  of  500  extra  copies  of  the 
Record,  containing  a  story  of  the  ban¬ 
quet  and  giving  Bums  the  headlines 
These  were  distributed  at  the  dinner. 


SUNDAY  DRY  BAN 


(Next  Week:  How  to  Reduce  Classified 
Sales  Costs.) 


Hereafter,  Utah  newspapers  and 
magazines  beaming  a  Sunday  date  line 
must  not  print  beer  or  liquor  adver¬ 
tisements,  and  all  copy  used  in  any 
medium  will  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  State  Liquor  Control  Commission. 
Mediums  forbidden  to  carry  any  liquor 
or  beer  advertising  in  any  form  in¬ 
clude  radio,  outdoor  and  indoor.  A 
committee  representing  each  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  in  the  city  is  being  organ¬ 
ized  to  fight  the  regulations  as  they 
relate  to  beer. 


LESS  PRESSURE 


on  your  type  .  .  .  and 
on  your  checkbook 


Low  -  pressure  molding  —  a 
feature  of  FLEX  dry  mats — 
is  easy  on  weak  slugs  and 
prevents  many  moke-overS/ 
thus  saving  time  and  money. 
FLEX  dry  mots  also  promote 
truer  halftone  reproductions, 
I  blacker  solids,  and  cleaner 


^  I  type  matter.  For  samples, 
I  write  to  Flexideal  Dry  Mat 


r  I  write  to  riexideal  Ury  iviai 
UK  A  IVlil  A  SI  iKCo.,  21  West  St,  New  York. 
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COMPOSITE 


EXPERT 


a  so-called  ALL- 
AMERICA  football  team.  In  fact,  almost 
everybody  doe^ 

But  the  impoftant  thing  is  to  give  readers 
of  American  sports  a  real  ALL- AMERICA. 

Such  a  task  requires  first-hand  observa¬ 
tion  and  team  work  by  hundreds  of  men 
who  actually  are  on  the  ground  to  study 
every  gridiron  move. 

Since  1925  the  annual  ALL-AMERICA  of 
The  Associated  Press  has  been  selected 
by  1,400  football  specialists  —  the  sports 
editors  of  1,400  member  newspapers.  They 
form  the  composite  football  expert.  From 
coast  to  coast,  these  men  see  all  games 
through  trained  eyes. 

They  make  their  nominations  to  AP’s 
General  Sports  Ekiitor,  Alan  Gould,  who 
analyzes  and  announces  their  findings. 

The  product  of  this  scientific  sifting  of 
the  nation’s  gridiron  talent  is  an  authentic 
ALL-AMERICA. 

The  Associated  Press  ALL-AMERICA 
selections  for  1937  will  appear  in  member 
newspapers  the  first  week  in  December. 


MATS  OF  THIS  AD  HAVE  BEEN  SENT  TO  AP  MEMBERS 


will  you  h 


The  complete  A-P-L  showing  con¬ 
venient  work  table,  saw,  and  rack 
for  holding  furniture  or  underpinning. 
Slugs  are  water-cooled  for  immediate 
handling  as  they  enter  galley. 


The  All-Purpose  Linotype  is  more  than  just  a  machine  ior 
line-casting  big  faces.  It  casts  them  in  a  nearly  limitleu 
number  of  different  ways.  Such  flexibility  makes  easy  iobt 
out  of  jobs  that  ore  extremely  difficult  by  other  methods. 
It  even  accomplishes  work  that  is  otherwise  impossibla. 
Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  A-P-L  gives  you: 


1*  Faces  of  any  size  from  6  to  144  point. 

2*  Slugs  of  any  size  from  6  to  72  point. 

3*  Faces  of  any  size  on  slugs  of  any  size. 
4*  Face  may  be  all  on  slug  or  overhanging, 


MERGENTHALER  LI 


Brooklyn, 

NEW  YORK  CITY  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  OBI 

Representatives  in  tbePii 

A-P-L  and  Linotype  Memphis  Entra  Bold,  Bold  and  Medium 


Making  individual  types  from  A-P-L  slugs. 
The  saw  has  a  special  guide  designed  for 
this  job.  Some  .make  and  sell  this  'light  type'.' 


One  of  the  practical  applications  of  base  alignment  and  controlled 
overhang.  Make-up  of  such  composition  is  solid  and  easily  handled. 
By  this  method,  much  intricate  composition  is  done  quickly,  simply. 


I 
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eyour 


Matrices  are  stick  assembled.  Nothing  complicated  about  A-P-L.  In 
less  than  an  hour  any  compositor  can  learn  to  operate  one.  Keyboard 
type  matrices  or  those  of  other  slug  machines  may  also  be  used. 


erbang  adjustable  from  zero  to  size  of  face. 


All  sizes  to  72  point  may  be  cast  on 
solid  slugs  so  that  no  underpinning  is 
required.  This  slug  illustrates  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  base  alignment  matrices. 


f  A  cast  on  12  point  body.  Three  successive  casts 
iree  different  dial  settings.  Lines  also  can  easily  be 
nd  detached  from  slug  to  lay  on  base  at  any  angle. 


Irices  of  different  sizes  align  at  bottom. 


sts  slugs  42  picas  in  length, 

nling  surface  machine-finished  while  slug 
s  still  in  mold, 

tires  base  for  mounting  cuts  or  shell  casts. 


Is  borders,  rules,  decorative  material. 


YPE  COMPANY 


INADIAN  linotype,  limited.  TORONTO.  CANADA 
«s  of  the  World 


This  dial  controls  the  position  of  characters  on  slug.  It's  as  simple  as 
tuning  a  radio.  The  three  casts  of  the  letter  "A"  (illustrated  below) 
show  the  different  results  attained  by  varying  dial  adjustment. 


Four  molds  are  always  ready  to  cast  as  many  different  slug  sizes  on 
the  A-P-L.  Turning  this  knob  brings  different  molds  into  operating 
position.  Above  hand  is  shown  part  of  high-speed  rotary  surfacer. 


lies  on  slanting  matrices  , . .  three  angles 
0  suit  different  faces. 

peat  casting  with  interval  regulator. 
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EDITOR 


&  P  U  B  L  I  S  HErIfO  R 


E  D  I 

WHAT  IS  A  DEPRESSION? 

LAST  WEEK’S  politico-economic  news,  as  played 
on  New  York  front  and  editorial  pages,  moved 
one  of  our  British  visitors  to  remark  that  the  news¬ 
papers  were  evidently  doing  their  best  to  force  a 
new  depression.  London  newspapers,  he  declared, 
were  giving  the  economic  situation  no  such  promi¬ 
nence  at  present 

While  we  disagreed  with  our  friend,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  newspaper  comments  in  recent  weeks 
have  over-emphasized  the  glooms  in  the  news. 
Stock  market  dives  got  eight-colunm  headlines, 
while  a  recovery  48  hoin-s  later,  almost  as  sensa¬ 
tional  as  the  break,  took  a  single-column  sub¬ 
head.  Repeated  references  appear  in  columns  and 
editorials  to  the  “serious”  character  of  the  present 
business  movement.  On  one  page  of  a  recent  New 
York  paper,  we  counted  14  heads  which  empha¬ 
sized  the  least  cheering  facts  in  the  stories  they 
covered. 

Within  six  weeks,  we  have  plunged  from  what 
everybody  outside  of  Wall  Street  thought  was 
prosperity  into  an  atmosphere  not  vmlike  that  of 
1932.  The  cry  is  for  revision  of  taxes  and  less  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  labor  fanatics — and  the  news 
seems  to  carry  an  unconscious  pressure  of  propa¬ 
ganda  that  will  forward  those  aims.  There  isn’t 
any  doubt  that  our  British  friend  was  correct  in 
judging  that  a  depression  can  be  manufactured 
from  such  news  handling. 

Editor  &.  Publisher  has  never  stood  for  the  idea 
that  you  can  beat  a  depression  by  suppressing  bad 
news.  We  carried  our  share  of  it  in  1931  and  1932, 
despite  advice  from  the  field  that  its  moral  effect 
was  bad.  We  have  never  advocated  that  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  business  structure  be  concealed  with 
the  idea  that  they  are  self-healing.  We  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  news  of  bank  failures  should  be  held 
down  while  the  insiders  bail  themselves  out  and 
leave  the  uninformed  depositor  holding  the  bag. 
News,  good  or  bad,  should  be  published  for  the 
public  guidance,  and  with  the  emphasis  where  it 
belongs. 

In  the  present  situation,  our  complaint,  if  any, 
is  against  wrong  emphasis.  We  have  read  in  news¬ 
papers  what  seems  the  most  plausible  explanation 
of  the  business  slow-down — a  too  speedy  rise  in 
prices  the  end  of  last  year  and  the  first  quarter  of 
1937,  followed  inevitably  by  increased  production, 
accumulated  inventories,  and  the  inability  of  the 
public  to  take  them  at  present  price  levels.  Strikes 
had  their  part  in  boosting  inventories  and  in  rais¬ 
ing  prices.  Taxes  undoubtedly  entered  the  price 
structure.  Both  of  the  latter,  it  seems  to  our  un¬ 
economic  brain,  are  incidental  and  not  primary, 
but  they  have  been  stressed  while  the  undramatic 
realities  have  been  left  for  the  careful  reader  to 
find. 

One  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  a  few  days 
ago  printed  the  wise  coimsel  that  reduction  of  re¬ 
tail  prices  now  may  shorten  the  depression.  He 
strongly  hinted  that  failure  to  recognize  this  factor 
prolonged  the  previous  slump.  We  have  seen  that 
nowhere  else,  but  despite  its  evident  unpopularity, 
it  seems  close  to  truth. 

Steel  production  indexes  have  been  a  weekly 
morsel  of  gloom.  According  to  Standard  Statistics, 
they  are  valueless  as  a  barometer.  They  follow  or 
parallel,  and  do  not  precede  recession  in  general 
business,  and  by  the  same  authority,  when  steel 
production  reaches  its  bottom,  general  business 
may  be  considered  to  have  regained  the  upward 
path.  If  that  is  true,  how  widely  is  the  fact 
known? 

There  are  strongly  constructive  factors  in  the 
present  situation  which  are  completely  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  incidentals  of  Wall  Street  specu¬ 
lation.  There  is  no  real  estate  glut  There  is  no 
banking  weakness.  The  inflation  of  Wall  Street 
values  has  been  largely  corrected  by  the  market 
movement  since  August  There  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  war.  Money  is  plentiful  and  reason¬ 
ably  priced.  The  national  credit  structure  is 
strong. 

The  sole  basic  weakness  is  in  the  consumer 
!  market — and  that  won’t  be  repaired  by  news  which 
foments  unemployment  and  reduces  purchasing 
powo*. 


R  I  L 


PER! 


Thou  prepares!  a  table  before  me  in  the 
presence  of  mine  enemies;  thou  anointest  my 
head  with  oil;  my  cup  runneth  over.  Surely 
goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the 
days  of  my  life;  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  for  ever.  Psalms,  XXIII;  5,  6. 


PICTURE  SMUT 

THERE  HAS  ALWAYS  been  a  market  for  pic¬ 
torial  bawdiness  and  pornography  and  there 
probably  always  will  be,  but  it  has  generally  been 
furtive  and  imder  cover.  Now  with  the  mad 
scramble  of  the  picture  magazines  for  circulation, 
involving  the  big  ones  as  well  as  their  nasty  little 
satellites,  the  business  of  purveying  pictorial  sala¬ 
ciousness  on  a  big  scale  has  come  into  the  open. 

We  do  not  know  the  present  number  of  picture 
magazines  on  the  market,  since  no  one  seems  to 
be  keeping  an  hour-by-hour  total,  but  the  last 
half-dozen  we  have  looked  through  reveals  their 
editors  tunnelling  sweatily  into  the  smut  pile. 

A  few  newspapers,  perhaps  thinking  there  is  a 
bonanza  in  this  sort  of  thing,  have  recently  printed 
picture  features  which  are  definitely  out  of  place 
in  publications  going  into  the  home. 

Two  facts  in  the  situation  are  plain  to  respon¬ 
sible  publishers  and  editors: 

First,  that  national  advertisers  wouldn’t  be 
caught  dead  in  90%  of  these  publications,  as  their 
lack  of  copy  attests; 

Second,  that  a  firm  groimdwork  is  being  laid 
for  insistent  censorship  demands.  The  printed 
material  already  is  at  hand  which,  if  assembled, 
would  impress  any  legislative  group. 

The  censorship  implication  is  by  far  the  most 
important,  not  only  to  the  newspapers  but  to  the 
picture  magazines  themselves. 


NEW  CIRCULATION  TOPS 

SUMMARIES  of  reports  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  for  the  six  months  ending  Sept. 
30,  1937,  indicate  that  newspapers  have  found 
thousands  of  new  readers  during  the  past  year. 
The  upward  trend  of  last  Winter  continued 
through  the  Summer  months,  and  while  the  recent 
recession  in  business  may  halt  the  advance  tem¬ 
porarily,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  serious 
loss  from  the  Sept.  30  averages.  The  experience 
of  newspapers  during  the  1929-1933  period  war¬ 
rants  the  judgment  that  their  circulation  is  one  of 
the  most  stable  elements  of  the  business  world. 

On  the  surface,  it  appears  that  advertising  rates 
have  advanced  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  circula¬ 
tion.  That  is  a  fairly  new  phenomenon  in  news¬ 
paper  publishing,  although  on  a  smaller  scale  it 
was  noted  in  the  immediate  post-war  period. 
That  also  was  a  time  of  fast-rising  costs,  with 
newsprint  and  payrolls  soaring  far  above  pre-war 
levels.  Today,  newsprint  and  payroll  are  again 
on  the  upward  march,  hand-in-hand  with  taxes 
that  were  unknown  20  years  ago. 

Advertising  rates  are  now  moving  toward  a 
level  that  they  should  have  attained  before  1929, 
setting  a  new  standard  of  newspaper  space  values. 
In  addition  to  new  volume  of  circulation,  the 
present  rate  structure  also  reflects  greater  service, 
stronger  editorial  programs,  and  greater  potential 
value  to  advertisers.  There  should  be  no  retreat 
from  any  of  these. 

Rising  costs  cannot  be  met  entirely,  however, 
from  increased  advertising  rates.  That  this  is 
being  generally  recognized  is  evident  from  the 
number  of  circulation  price  increases  announced 
during  the  past  18  months.  With  advertising  rates 
at  their  present  unit  levels,  and  greater  income 
from  circulation,  newspapers  may  do  a  smaller 
volume  of  both,  but  be  in  an  infinitely  stronger 
position  to  meet  tax  burdens  that  will  grow  no 
lighter,  and  also  the  demands  of  the  public  for  a 
wider  and  more  expensive  service. 
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JUST  A  BUNGLE 

COMPLETE  COLLAPSE  of  the  government’s  cmt  I 

against  Warren  C.  Platt,  publisher  of  oil  tia^  I  recogni 
journals,  was  anticipated  by  all  who  understoid 
the  nature  of  the  charges.  It  was  patently  alxal 
to  accuse  a  publisher  of  conspiracy  to  fix  prices  if 
a  commodity,  simply  because  his  papers  had  regi. 
larly  published  information  which  his  readers 
ccpted  as  authoritative,  and  which,  it  was  read% 
proved,  was  gathered  and  published  as  rou% 
matter.  There  was  no  evidence  of  conspiracy,  ^ 
evidence  that  the  publisher  had  violated  any  lai^ 
in  letter  or  spirit.  Nevertheless,  the  publisher]^ 
to  go  to  great  legal  expense  in  preparing  a  deiaRi 
and  had  to  take  many  weeks  from  his  busineaR 
a  time  when  circumstances  demanded  his  presence 
The  vindication  is  welcome.  It  should  not  hnt 
been  necessary. 

How  are  newspapers  to  obtain  the  news  of  price 
changes  except  from  the  markets  where  goods  ate 
bought  and  sold?  How  is  a  publisher  to  know,  v 
even  suspect,  that  the  trade  is  using  his  infonna- 
tion  for  imrevealed  purposes?  How  can  he  prevent 
such  use,  even  if  he  knows  it? 

Can  daily  newspapers  be  held  responsible  lot 
the  fact  that  gamblers  cook  up  games  around  such 
innocent  figures  as  reports  of  treasury  balances,  or 
even  the  temperatures  in  the  weather  report?  Is 
the  knowledge  that  such  games  are  played  sufi- 
cient  reason  for  failing  to  publish  financial  and 
w’eather  statistics?  If  the  publisher  does  know 
that  his  news  is  used  by  law  violators,  does  that 
knowledge  make  him  an  accomplice? 

If  Mr.  Platt  had  wilfully  connived  with  the  fixers 
of  oil  prices  and  juggled  his  published  figures  to 
suit  their  needs,  there  would  have  been  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  his  conspiracy.  If  a  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  and  a  set  of  gamblers  arrange  for  the  daily 
publication  of  news  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
sucker  pennies,  there  is  a  plain  violation  of  sev¬ 
eral  laws. 

But  where  a  publisher,  as  Mr.  Platt  did,  printed 
useful  information  for  the  service  of  all,  with  no 
part  in  any  price-fixing  or  its  proceeds,  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  an  indictment  against  him  and  hi 
papers  could  have  been  considered,  much  less  re¬ 
turned  and  brought  to  trial.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
there  is  no  provision  for  redress  in  such  cases.  E 
there  were,  the  smart  amateurs  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  mi^t  have  less  nervous  trigger 
fingers. 


A  PUBUC-SPmiTED  WORK 

GENEROUS  WORDS  of  praise  of  the  newspapen 
of  the  country  for  their  cooperation  in  explain¬ 
ing  the  details  of  the  Unemployment  Census  an 
contained  in  a  letter  received  this  week  by  Enno 
&  PuBLSHER  from  John  D.  Diggers,  administrator  of 
the  census.  He  said: 

“I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  convey  to  dx 
editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers  my  very  deep 
appreciation  of  their  enthusiastic  and  effective 
operation  in  the  difficult  problem  of  obtaining,  ® 
a  very  short  time,  a  wide  popular  understanding 
of  the  purposes  and  mechanics  of  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Census. 

“The  voluntary  nature  of  the  census  made  suo  I 
a  wide  popular  imderstanding  a  requisite  of  six- 
cess.  Acceptance  of  the  constructive  theme  of  d* 
census — a  theme  of  getting  a  basis  of  fact  for  the 
building  of  a  genuine  program  of  re-employmo# 

— was  likewise  a  requisite.  The  editorial  and  ne« 
cooperation  of  the  daily  newspapers  constitutede 
major  contribution  to  the  attainment  of  both »  yen 
these  requisites.  head 

“As  Administrator  of  the  Unemployment  Cefr  to  K 
sus,  I  wish  to  make  official  acknowledgement «  cere 
this  helpful  cooperation.” 

It  was  a  public-spirited  piece  of  work,  ^ 
newspapers  are  deserving  of  full  praise  for  then 
contribution. 


CLIFF-DWELLER'S  ADAGE 

Among  the  things  that  seem  to  grow  by 
and  boimds  are  the  children  in  the  apartn**  | 
overhead. 
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Col.  Frank  Knoi 
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COL  FRANK  KNOX,  Chicago  Daily 
News  publisher,  made  a  plea  for 
jjcognition  of  present  business  condi¬ 
tions  and  sound¬ 
ed  a  warning  to 
get  back  to  “fun¬ 
damental  princi- 
ples  of  free 
enterprise,”  in 
addressing  the 
30th  anniversary 
dinner  of  Elgin 
Association  of 
Commerce,  Nov. 
17. 

E.  K.  Gaylord, 
publisher.  Daily 
Oklahoman  and 
Times,  Oklahoma 
flty,  has  been  named  vice-chairman 
of  the  policies  and  projects  committee 
of  Oklahoma  City  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  1938. 

Jerome  D.  Barnum,  publisher,  Syra- 
crae  Post-Standard,  was  the  host 
of  Herbert  Hoover  when  the  for¬ 
mer  President  was  in  Syracuse  re¬ 
cently  to  oflBciate  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Maxwell  School  of  Citizenship 
at  Syracuse  University.  Senator  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Hill,  president,  Binghamton 
Son,  was  present  at  the  exercises. 

J.  Roscoe  Dnurunond,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Chriatian  Science  Monitor,  spoke 
Nov.  21  at  a  Christian  Science  service 
conducted  in  Hendricks  Chapel,  Syra¬ 
cuse  University.  Mr.  Drummond  is  a 
1924  graduate  of  the  university. 

J.  David  Stem,  publisher.  New  York 
Post,  addressing  the  Fifth  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Conference  on  Employment  and 
Guidance  Nov.  19  in  New  York,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  influence  of  imion  agree¬ 
ments  and  the  closed  shop  on  work 
opportunities  generally  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  on  a  young  person’s  chance  to 
get  into  his  chosen  occupation. 

Lord  Rothermere,  publisher,  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Mail,  sailed  from  New  York 
Nov.  21  on  the  Conte  di  Savoia  for 
home  after  spending  three  months  in 
Canada  and  the  U.  S. 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  editor.  New  York 
Times  and  a  member  of  tlie  board  of 
managers  of  Seamen’s  Church  Insti¬ 
tute,  New  York,  and  Rev,  Harold  H. 
Kelley,  superintendent  of  the  institute, 
were  heard  in  “The  Captain  and  the 
Crew  of  the  Mayflower,”  a  special 
Thanksgiving  Eve  broadcast  Nov.  24 
over  WABC.  Dr.  Finley  discussed  the 
origin  of  Thanksgiving. 

N.  G.  Henthorne,  editor,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World,  has  been  named  chair- 
nian  of  Tulsa  Community  Chest  drive. 

Grattan  O’Leary,  editor,  Ottawa 
(Ont)  Journal,  addressed  a  Montreal 
audience  Nov.  18  on  Quebec’s  “pad- 
1^  law,”  under  which  seizure  of  La 
Clarte,  an  alleged  Communist  publica¬ 
tion,  and  closure  of  printing  plants 
were  made  recently.  Mr.  O’Leary  said 
thoughtful  people  at  Ottawa  regcurded 
the  law  with  “great  misgivings.” 

Henry  Humphrey,  publisher,  Tex- 
srkana  (Ark.-Tex.)  Gazette  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

I  headed  a  delegation  of  citizens  Nov.  19 
to  Mount  Cisco,  Tex.,  to  participate  in 
ceremonies  opening  a  new  refining 
plant  near  the  Talco  oil  field. 

W.  T.  Anderson,  editor,  Macon  (Ga.) 
elegraph,  in  an  address  before  the 
Brunswick  Kiwanis  Club  Nov.  17,  dis¬ 
cussed  taxation  and  declared  “there  is 
110  pcape  in  Georgia  from  a  sales 
tax.” 

Julian  Hall,  editor,  Dothan  (Ala.) 
Wie,  IS  recovering  at  his  home  from 
juries  suffered  in  an  automobile  ac¬ 


cident  near  Orion  last  week.  His  con¬ 
dition  is  not  serious. 

In  The  Business  Office 

EDWIN  A.  QUIER,  vice-president  of 

Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  a  director  of  Berkshire  Coun¬ 
try  Club. 

D.  A.  Rawley,  of  the  High  Point 
(N.  C.)  Enterprise  and  son  of  the  late 
J.  P.  Rawley,  has  succeeded  his  father 
as  secretary- treasurer  of  the  paper. 
He  will  be  associated  with  R.  B.  Terry 
in  publishing  the  daily, 

Charles  H.  Nicholson,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma  News, 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  nominate  candidates  for 
22  positions  on  the  Oklahoma  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce  board. 

W.  Randall  Harris,  assistant  general 
manager  and  treasurer,  Asheville  Cit¬ 
izen  and  Times,  has  been  named  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  First 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  there. 

Robert  W.  MacGlashing,  circulation 
manager,  Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Ga¬ 
zette,  was  toastmaster  at  the  annual 
carrier  banquet,  Nov,  18,  attended  by 
128  boys.  The  banquet  marked  the 
opening  of  the  daily’s  fourth  annual 
“Trip  to  New  York”  circulation  con¬ 
test. 

William  C.  Cox  has  been  named 
vice-president  of  Boston  News-Bu¬ 
reau,  and  Arthur  J.  C.  Underhill, 
business  manager  and  advertising 
manager,  according  to  an  annoimce- 
ment  Nov.  20.  Guy  Bancroft  remains 
as  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Un¬ 
derhill  has  been  with  the  paper  for 
21  years  and  Mr.  Cox  since  1929. 

Don  Wiley,  circulation  manager, 
Stillwater  (Okla.)  Daily  Press,  has 
been  named  second  vice-president  of 
Stillwater  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Bob  Wingate,  of  Salisbury  (N.  C.) 
Post  advertising  staff,  made  the  first 
sale  of  a  Red  Cross  membership  in 
Salisbury  to  Mayor  C.  F.  Raney,  Win¬ 
gate  was  general  chairman  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  drive. 

J.  L.  Allegood,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star-News, 
has  been  elected  president  of  Wil¬ 
mington  Exchange  Club. 

W.  D.  Miller,  formerly  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  Baltimore  Sun,  has 
joined  the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma 
News  circulation  department. 

Robert  O’Brien,  general  manager, 
and  Clark  H.  Galloway,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  executive  head.  Council  Bluffs 


Richard  Powell 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 

IN  THE  SHORT  SPACE  of  seven 

years — since  his  graduation  from 
Princeton— Richard  (Dick)  Powell,  of 
the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger 
staff,  has  risen  to 
the  rank  of  one 
of  the  Quaker 
City’s  topflight 
by-line  writers. 

With  the  idea 
of  becoming  a 
newspaperman, 
he  lost  no  time 
at  college  and 
immediately  won 
a  place  on  the 
Daily  Princeton- 
ian  staff.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  Princeton  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Evening  Ledger. 
Powell  did  excepticmally  well  with 
his  correspondence  work  and  joined 
the  Ledger  five  days  after  graduation 
as  a  police  reporter. 

In  1934,  Powell  was  transferred  to 
the  drama  department,  where  he 
did  about  100  interviews  with  theater 
and  movie  stars.  Transferred  back  to 
the  local  staff  because  of  his  excep¬ 
tional  talent  for  writing,  he  was  as¬ 
signed  to  do  a  daily  feature  story. 
He  also  has  subbed  for  Don  Rose, 
Ledger  columnist. 

In  the  fiction  field,  Powell  also  has 
been  successful.  He  broke  into  Col¬ 
liers  in  October,  1936,  later  in  Woman’s 
Home  Companion  and  American  Mag¬ 
azine.  At  2&  he  has  written  two  nov¬ 
els,  two  plays  and  about  20  other  short 
stories. 

(la.)  Nonpareil,  were  elected  to  the 
Coimcil  Bluffs  Chamber  of  Conunerce 
board  of  directors  at  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

JOHN  W.  OWENS,  managing  editor 
of  Baltimore  Sun,  arrived  in  New 
York  Nov.  22  following  a  European 
visit. 

Carl  M.  Saunders,  managing  editor, 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen- Patriot,  has 
been  re-elected  to  the  Jackson  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  board  of  directors. 

Dr.  William  Hekking,  art  critic, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News  for  the 
past  three  years,  has  received  notice  of 
his  appointment  as  curator  of  contem- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Jimmie  Fidler 

is  valuable  to  newspapers  because 

1.  He  writes  about  Hollywood. 

2.  He  is  NOT  a  press  agent,  and 

has  no  axe  to  grind. 

3.  He  is  no  scandal-monger. 

Do  you  wish  to  hear  the  other  36  reasons? 
Write  or  wire: 

McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 


The  Washington 
Correspondents 
Themselves 
Pick  his  Column 
As  the  Most 
Significant, 

Fair  and 
Reliahle 
In  Washington 


RHvmonD 

GLHPPER 


The  vote  reported  above  is 
recorded  in  Leo  C.  Rosten’s 
just  -  published  book,  “The 
I  Washington  Correspondents.” 

For  samples  of  Raymond  Clap¬ 
per’s  column,  please  write  to 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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porary  painting  and  sculpture  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Museum.  He  expects  to 
assume  his  new  duties  about  Jan.  1. 

Mort  Fetterolf,  Jr.,  has  been  named 
golf  writer,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger,  effective  Dec.  1,  succeeding 
the  late  Frank  McCracken,  Ed  Pol¬ 
lock,  sports  editor,  announced  this 
week.  Fetterolf  has  been  on  the  copy 
desk  for  more  than  six  months. 

Howard  Jones,  head  of  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Journal  photographic  depart¬ 
ment,  and  Mrs.  Jones  are  the  parents 
of  a  daughter,  born  recently  at  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital. 

Thomas  F.  Hicks,  formerly  of  the 
copy  desk,  has  become  state  editor  of 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle.  Wes  Gallagher,  formerly  of  the 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  copy  desk,  has 
joined  the  Buffalo  AP  office. 
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Caswell  Adams,  sports  writer  and 
boxing  expert.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  completed  his  second 
year  as  press  relations  director  for  the 
Columbia  University  Athletic  Associ¬ 
ation. 

Aubrey  Thomas,  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger  book  reviewer  and  re- 
WTite  man,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  are  the 
parents  of  a  son,  bom  Nov.  22  in  At- 
li'.ntic  City  Hospital. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crawford  Lee,  of  Still¬ 
water,  are  parents  of  a  daughter,  bom 
Oct.  24.  Mrs.  Lee  is  a  reporter  for 
Stillwater  (Okla.)  Daily  Press. 

Edwin  F.  “Elddie”  Welch,  Boston 
Globe  track  expert  and  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  official  handicapping  champion, 
and  Mrs.  Welch  “played  a  daily  dou¬ 
ble”  Nov.  21  when  they  celebrated  the 
golden  wedding  anniversary  of  Ed¬ 
die’s  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  J. 
Welch,  and  their  own  silver  wedding 
anniversary  at  their  home  in  Lowell, 
Mass. 

Ray  Voss,  formerly  of  Ludington 
(Mich.)  News  staff,  has  joined  the 
Grand  Rapids  Herald  as  outdoor  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  the  late  Floyd  C. 
Peterson. 

Andrew  Ford,  night  editor.  New 
York  Sun,  recently  suffered  a  broken 
hip  in  a  fall  and  will  be  absent  for  a 
considerable  period. 

Jack  Beall,  formerly  of  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  London  bureau,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Washington, 
D.  C.,  bureau. 

Otis  Chatfield  Taylor,  of  New  York 
Daily  Mirror,  has  joined  the  Chicago 
Times. 

Miss  Frances  Townsend,  society  ed¬ 
itor,  Anadarko  (Okla.)  Daily  News, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  Bartlesville 
(Okla.)  Examiner  in  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion.  She  succeeds  Miss  Jane  Ellen 
Reeves,  who  resigned  three  weeks  ago 
to  go  to  Dallas,  Tex.  Mrs.  Joe  Mc¬ 
Bride,  wife  of  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  News,  is  now  society  editor. 

Donald  F.  Caswell,  United  Press 
bureau  manager  at  Salem,  Ore.,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  San  Francisco 
office.  Richard  Applegate,  formerly 
night  man  in  the  Portland  office,  has 
been  transferred  to  Salem,  and  Wil¬ 
lard  Eberhart,  of  Ashland  (Ore.)  Daily 
Tidings  staff,  succeeds  Applegate  in 
the  Portland  office. 

Bill  Henry,  sports  editor,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  was  principal  speaker  for 
the  30th  anniversary  and  annual  din¬ 
ner  of  the  Los  Angeles  Downtown 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Nov.  16. 

Paul  Ewing,  formerly  with  the 
Seattle  Star,  recently  joined  the  Port¬ 
land  Ore.,  Associated  Press  staff.  He 
succeeds  Clayton  Bernhardt,  who  is 
now  on  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Orego¬ 
nian  copy  desk. 

Edward  Ford,  photographer,  Jamaica 
Long  Island  Daily  Press,  has  received 
his  license  to  pilot  a  plane. 
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By  Cargy  Orr,  Chicago  Tribuna 


Rollin  Kirby's  contribution 


A  CARTOON  TRIBUTE  to  the  dean 
of  American  cartoonists,  John  T. 
McCutcheon  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
including  special  drawings  by  16  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  artists  in  the 
country,  marked  the  SOth  anniversary 
testimonial  dinner  for  Mr.  McCutch- 


Webiter's  tribute. 

eon  by  the  Sigma  Chi  Alumni  (aal  | 
of  Chicago,  Nov.  10. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  Triha 
cartoonist’s  SOth  year  as  a 
of  Sigma  Chi  fraternity,  the  carto® 
were  reproduced  in  an  eight-psp  ] 
testimonial  newspaper  and  presentee 
to  Mr.  McCutcheon  at  the  banquet  k 
addition  to  various  fellow  cartoonisi 
on  the  Tribune  staff  who  paid  their 
respects  to  their  distingushed  aao- 
ciate,  the  following  noted  newspiper 
artists  contributed  special  cartoons: 

H.  T.  Webster,  New  York  Hernid- 
Tribune;  Tom  Sanders,  Jr,  AtlM 
Journal;  Rollin  Kirby,  New  York 
World-Telegram;  C.  K.  Berryman. 
Washington  Star;  James  H.  Donahey 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  F.  D.  Akx- 
ander.  Ledger  Syndicate;  and  Fen- 
taine  Fox. 

George  Ade,  former  Chicago  new- 
paper  associate  of  Mr.  McCutcheon  oo 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  liftlmi 
friend,  delivered  the  principal  addres 


Oneida  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Dispatch,  Nov. 
7,  Opening  of  Kallet  Theatre,  8  pages, 
two  sections. 

Edwardsville  (Ill.)  Intelligencer 
Nov.  14,  75th  Anniversary  Edition,  90 
pages,  5  sections. 

Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News,  Oct. 
13,  Silver  Anniversary  of  forinding  of 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States,  64 
pages,  4  sections. 

Lenoir  (N.  C.)  News-Topic,  Nov.  9, 
Caldwell  County  REA  Edition,  14 
pages,  2  sections. 


CARRIERS  FOR  WEEKLY 


A  carrier  delivery  for  a  countq 
weekly  is  being  tried  by  Austin  John¬ 
son,  editor.  Piedmont  (Ala.)  JourvL 
He  has  traded  “delinquent  subscribe! 
for  paying  ones”  by  putting  boys  at 
on  the  routes  delivering  the  papers: 
5  cents  per  copy.  “If  you  are  noti 
subscriber,  you  have  no  alibi  now  on 
price,”  said  the  editor  in  aruioundni 
the  delivery  plan.  “All  subscribosH 
paid  are  subject  to  be  dropped  unde 
our  new  plan.  But  you  can  get  bid 
on  each  week  for  one  measly  nidid' 


Wedding  Bells 


ROCHESTER  (N.  Y.)  DEMOCRAT  & 

CHRONICLE,  Nov.  14,  16-page  auto 
show  supplement. 

Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening 
Record,  Nov.  17,  8-page  Women’s 
Clubs  Section. 

Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent,  Nov. 
3,  24-page  “Appleton  Day”  section. 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  The  Packer,  Nov. 
13,  State  of  Maine  National  Potato 
Week  Edition,  30  pages. 

Alameda  (Cal.)  Times-Star,  Nov.  1, 
53rd  anniversary  “Progress  Edition,” 
66  pages. 

Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch,  Nov.  12,  Dedication  of  new 
Roosevelt  Stadium,  Union  City,  N.  J., 
12  pages. 


CHARI.es  REILLY,  sports  editor, 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  to 
Miss  Dorothy  Minton,  Louisville,  Ky., 
at  Louisville,  Nov.  16. 

Fred  J.  O’Neil,  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Grand  Fork^  (N.  D.)  Herald,  to 
Mildred  Budge,  of  Herald  advertising 
department,  Nov.  16. 

Francis  L.  Williams,  cartoonist  of 
the  Booth  newspapers  of  Michigan, 
to  Miss  Eleanor  Hogan,  of  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  recently. 


PENSACOLA  CAMPAIGN 

Community  advertising  account « 
Pensacola,  Fla^  has  been  awarded  2 
the  Griffith  Advertising  Agency  of  S 
Petersburg,  Fla.  Through  a  recat 
act  of  the  legislature,  Pensacob « 
authorized  to  levy  a  tax  for  adverts- 
ing,  which  is  expected  to  prodoa 
approximately  $30,000.  It  is  expecW 
that  approximately  $20,000  will  |* 
spent  in  national  advertising 
the  remainder  being  used  for  adminfr 
tration  expenses. 


ARTIST  DOES  MURALS 


JOINT  MEETING  SET  Boardman  Robinson,  former  or- 1 

A  joint  two-day  meeting  of  the  Del-  toonist  for  the  New  York  MormX 
Mar-Va  Press  Association  and  the  Telegraph  and  the  New  York  TribwR 
Maryland  Press  Association  will  be  has  just  completed  installation  (d  * 
held  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  Friday  and  series  of  18  mural  panels  in  the  ^ 
Saturday,  Jan.  28  and  29, 1938,  in  cele-  partment  of  Justice  Building  at  Wts* 
bration  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
former  group.  Each  association  will 
hold  its  annual  business  meeting 
Saturday  morning. 


ington.  The  murals  cover  1,025  squtf* 
feet  and  constitute  the  largest  grojfj 
executed  by  a  single  artist  under  w  | 
Treasury  Department  art  program. 
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of  JACKSONVILLE  families 
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Families  in  Jacksonville 
(1935  State  Census) 


Daily  Times-Union  Coverage 

City  Zone  Circulation 


in  Jacksonville 

’'‘Number  of  Families  36,656 

♦♦DAILY  TIMES-UNION  33,815* 
CITY  CIRCULATION 

♦♦♦Light  and  Power  Ser-  37,703 
vices  . 

♦♦♦Water  Connections  .  31,000 

♦♦♦Telephone  Customers  26,316 

♦♦♦Gas  Connections  .  .  .  13,383 

• 

♦Based  on  1930  U.  S,  Cen¬ 
sus  average  of  3.99  persons 
per  family  in  Jacksonville 
divided  into  the  city’s  pres¬ 
ent  (1935  State  Census) 
population  of  146,259. 

♦♦Average  net  paid  six 
months  ending  Sept.  30, 

1937.  Figures  from  A.  B. 

C.  Publisher’s  Statement. 

♦♦♦Figures  include  home,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial 
accounts  as  of  September, 

1937  except  telephones 
which  are  of  August,  1937. 

Data  supplied  by  admin¬ 
istrative  offices  of  respec¬ 
tive  utilities. 


If  Steady  circulation  gains  achieved  without  the  use  of  in¬ 
ducements,  other  than  that  of  a  good  newspaper,  form  a  true 
gauge  of  reader  interest,  then  the  Times-Union  is  effectively 
serving  the  broad  interests  of  its  City  .  .  .  more  than  4,000  gain 
in  City  Zone  Circulation  during  the  past  twelve  months,  increas¬ 
ing  the  lead  it  has  held  for  many  years,  and  reaching  a  coverage 
figure  of  92%,  which  possibly  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any 
morning  or  evening  newspaper  in  America. 

But  this  evidence  of  the  intimate  part  the  daily  Times- 
Union  plays  in  the  lives  of  Jacksonville  families  is  scarcely  more 
impressive  than  its  circulation  in  Jacksonville’s  surrounding  ter¬ 
ritory.  An  additional  23,461  daily  Times-Unions  go  to  the  most 
prosperous  families  in  neighboring  communities  such  as  Palatka, 
St.  Augustine,  Green  Cove  Springs,  Lake  City,  and  other  nearby 
points  within  the  Retail  Trading  Zone. 

And  14,142  daily  Times-Unions  reach  subscribers  in  other 
territory,  most  of  whom  live  in  places  like  Tallahassee,  Monti- 
cello,  Orlando,  Sanford  and  other  cities  and  towns  served  by  the 
Times-Union’s  early  morning  carrier  deliverv  service. 
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Clapper  Back, 

Soys  "It  Can't 
Happen  Here" 

Study  of  Dictatorships 
Convinces  Him  .  .  .  Europe 
“Graveyard  of  Human  Hope" 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  23 — A 
world  geared  to  war  preparation,  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  another  great  con¬ 
flict  will  wipe 
out  democracy 
in  Europe,  but 
resigned  to  the 
belief  it  cannot 
be  avoided,  is 
pictured  by  Ray¬ 
mond  Clapper, 
Scripps  -  Howard 
Newspaper  Alli¬ 
ance  columnist, 
just  returned 
from  a  tour  of 
the  Continent. 
Raymond  Clapper  “It  is  not  a 
hopeful  picture 
one  finds,”  he  regrets.  The  facts  have 
impelled  him  to  conclude:  ‘‘Europe  at 
the  moment  seems  almost  like  a 
graveyard  of  human  hope,  waiting  to 
swallow  up  the  civilization  which  has 
been  built  with  such  long  toil.” 

Nowhere  in  Europe  could  the 
trained  eyes  and  ears  of  the  writer 
catch  a  subject  to  vie  with  war  talk 
as  an  every-day  topic  of  conversation 
in  metropolis  and  crossroads  hamlet 
alike.  Even  in  peaceful  Switzerland 
Clapper  saw  in  a  drug  store  window 
a  display  of  gas  masks  with  the  warn¬ 
ing  placard,  “Protect  Yourself.”  This 
is  the  official  gas  mask  for  civilians. 

Says  "It  Can't  Happen  Hnrn" 

First  hand  examination  of  dictator¬ 
ships  increased  his  conviction  that  “it 
can’t  happen  here.” 

He  pictures  Austria  as  “only  a  one- 
cylinder  dictatorship,”  but  one  that 
provides  a  neat  little  clinical  case  his¬ 
tory  in  “the  obstetrics  of  dictatorship,” 
and  he  added:  “It  requires  a  strong 
imagination  to  picture  any  such  cae¬ 
sarian  operation  occurring  in  the  halls 
of  our  Congress.  But  perhaps  those 
who  think  Roosevelt  is  about  to  be¬ 
come  a  dictator  will  feel  otherwise.” 

Clapper  reports  evidences  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  demand  in  Austria  for  Ameri¬ 
can  goods  that,  to  his  mind,  calls  for 
the  application  of  America’s  reciprocal 
trade  policy.  At  Vienna  he  was  told 
by  representatives  of  firms  here,  trade 
barriers  limit  the  import  of  automo¬ 
biles  to  80  a  year;  yet  sales  agencies 
reported  to  him  they  could  easily  dis¬ 
pose  of  2,000  American  cars  each  year. 

Noval  Trad*  Exparimaat 

He  found  a  novel  experiment  soon 
to  be  placed  in  operation,  by  which 
American  industry  will  engage  in  its 
own  program  for  reciprocal  trade, 
purchasing  products  of  Austria  for 
sale  here  through  an  entity  known 
as  International  Goods  Compensation 
Company.  In  return  Austria  will  ad¬ 
mit  70  more  American  cars  each  year. 
Cheese,  leather  goods,  skis,  needle¬ 
work  bags,  etc.,  will  be  purchased  by 
General  Motors,  Ford,  and  Chrysler 
through  the  international  company, 
and  a  market  will  be  sought  for  them 
in  the  U.  S. 

“That,”  Clapper  observes,  “seems 
like  a  lot  of  work,  just  to  sell  70  cars, 
but  it  also  shows  how  strong  the 
pressure  is  for  expanding  international 
trade.  And  it  suggests  in  a  small  way 
the  vast  potentialities  for  commerce 
if  the  hampering  barriers  could  be 
removed.” 

His  observations  in  Russia,  attempt¬ 


ing  to  streamline  a  civilization  that 
dates  back  300  years  before  Columbus 
discovered  America,  convinced  Clap¬ 
per  the  “heavy  crust  of  ancient  civil¬ 
ization”  is  the  Soviet’s  most  formidable 
enemy.  He  appraised  the  product  of 
Soviet  industry  in  no  way  competi¬ 
tive  with  that  of  this  country,  when 
measured  in  terms  of  quality.  Tires, 
for  instance,  last  for  little  more  than 
1,000  miles  of  highway  wear. 

U.  S.  Writers  Under  Handicap 

Newspaper  correspondents  operate 
under  difficulty,  finding  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  see  Soviet  officials.  Cen¬ 
sorship  is  rigid  and  the  seizure  of 
newspapers  from  foreign  countries 
leaves  the  writers  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  is  transpiring  in  the  outside 
world. 

If  American  industry  feels  burdened 
by  New  Deal  bureaucratic  rule,  it  may 
gain  consolation  from  Clapper’s  view 
of  industry  as  it  operates  in  Germany 
under  Hitler.  “The  business  man  im- 
der  fascism  escapes  with  his  shirt  but 
little  more,”  he  said.  Labor’s  fate  is 
pictured  as  even  worse;  comparable, 
in  fact,  to  the  Negro  under  the  slavery 
system,  assured  of  little  more  than 
food  and  shelter. 

Clapper  made  a  timely  contribution 
as  a  result  of  his  study  of  labor  con¬ 
ditions  in  France:  “France’s  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  40-hour  week  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  attempts  to  make  dras¬ 
tic  economic  changes  by  blanket 
legislation  are  much  less  satisfactory 
than  to  work  them  out  gradually.” 

Yet,  he  reminds,  American  skilled 
crafts  are  generally  on  a  40-hour 
week,  and  the  legislation  now  pend¬ 
ing  before  Congress  is  aimed  at  groups 
not  as  well  organized  to  promote  their 
own  benefits  through  a  system  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining;  therefore,  he  points 
out,  a  40-hour  week  might  not  have 
the  drastic  effects  experienced  by 
France. 

On  the  whole.  Clapper’s  trip  has 
led  him  to  the  belief  that  too  much 
legislative  control  is  dangerous.  He 
says:  “The  more  one  sees  of  Europe’s 
experience  with  managed  economy, 
the  more  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
greatest  asset  a  nation  can  have  is  the 
motive  power  of  individual  enterprise 
and  that  it  is  better  to  rely  on  this 
as  far  as  is  possible,  reserving  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  deal  with 
the  maladjustments  as  they  develop. 
In  other  words,  government  seems  to 
work  better  as  a  stabilizer  and 
trouble-shooter  than  when  it  tries  to 
take  over  the  whole  show  and  run 
it.” 

■ 

DOUBLES  SUNDAY  PRICE 

The  Austin  (Tex.)  American- 
S talesman  has  increased  its  Sunday 
single  copy  rate  from  five  to  ten  cents. 


LARGEST 

MORNING 

CmimATION 

ON  THE  COAST 

— and  most  of  it 
delivered  by  carrier! 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


Truth  Deportments 
Ring  the  Bell  Thrice 

Truth  -  is  -  stranger-  than-fiction  de¬ 
partments,  please  note: 

About  20  years  ago  a  young  New 
York  newspaperman,  Gabriel  Heatter, 
conceived  what  he  thought  a  brilliant 
piece  of  fiction.  It  concerned  a 
wealthy  New  York  advertising  man, 
wearied  by  a  prosaic  business  world, 
embarking  upon  a  political  career  to 
do  something  BIG  for  his  fellow  men. 
His  constituents  elected  him  to  Con¬ 
gress,  where  he  did  brilliant  work  in 
achieving  his  objective. 

Heatter  submitted  his  manuscript 
with  high  hopes  to  Every  Week  but  it 
was  rejected.  Bruce  Barton,  the  edi¬ 
tor,  thought  the  story  too  fantastic  to 
happen  in  real  life. 

Last  week  Bruce  Barton,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  imd  Osborn,  Inc.,  was  elected  to 
Congress.  Heatter,  Mutual  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System  commentator,  wonders  if 
his  face  is  red. 

FoHnd  Wounded  Man 

Enacting  in  real  life  a  scene  as  fan¬ 
tastic  as  the  most  imaginative  of  fic¬ 
tion  portrayals  of  newspaper  life,  a 
veteran  San  Francisco  newspaperman 
found  a  wounded  fugitive  in  hiding  a 
few  feet  from  the  door  of  the  city  room. 

When  Ruth  Stafford,  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin  advertising  department 
employe,  entered  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  and  told  Gene  Block  she  had 
seen  a  man  apparently  hiding  in  the 
hallway,  Edgar  T.  “Scoop”  Gleason, 
city  editor,  immediately  rushed  to  the 
stairway  of  an  inside  hallway  link¬ 
ing  departments  of  the  newspaper. 

Crouched  behind  a  door  he  foimd 
Virgil  Jones,  who  had  just  been  shot 
in  the  back  while  fleeing  from  a  police 


BURGESS 


officer.  While  reporters  of  San  Pin 
cisco  newspapers,  including  two  a® 
eramen  and  four  reporters  from  tki 
Call-Bulletin  itself,  were  still  seard 
ing  for  the  fugitive  a  few  blocb  awiv 
James  Chestnutt  obtained  the  wound 
ed  man’s  story  as  Joseph  Marroi 
cameraman,  took  pictures. 

The  Call-Bulletin  got  out  an  exln 
telling  of  the  discovery  made  juitig 
feet  on  a  direct  line  from  the  edi 
torial  room  door.  One  of  two  bulU 
fired  at  Jones  ricocheted  froa 
building  and  wounded  Joseph  P. 
banks,  brother  of  a  Call-Bull*fe 
mechanical  department  employe 
Discouraged  Suicide  AHeapt 

Saturday,  Nov.  13,  Wilson  O’Erien, 
on  the  “dog  watch”  for  the  Son  Fra. 
cisco  Examiner,  lifted  the  phone  froB 
its  hook. 

“I’m  out  of  luck  and  out  of  a  job- 
so  I  just  committed  suicide  by  slav¬ 
ing  my  wrists,”  a  voice  said. 

“Come  down  here  and  let’s  talk  it 
over,”  Mr.  O’Brien  suggested,  suspeo- 
ing  a  practical  joke. 

Shortly  a  man  covered  with  blood 
from  two  bleeding  wrists  came  to  the 
Examiner. 

“See,  I  told  you  I’d  commit  sui¬ 
cide — ”  he  began,  and  then  faintf^ 
into  O’Brien’s  arms.  The  newspaper¬ 
man  saw  that  his  caller  was  taken  to 
an  emergency  hospital,  where  he  gave 
his  name  as  Charles  McFarland,  but 
refused  further  information. 

m 

70  EDITORS  AID  DRIVE 

Seventy  newspaper  editors  of  met¬ 
ropolitan  Boston  were  entertained  at 
a  luncheon  Nov.  15  by  officers  of  the 
Greater  Boston  1938  community  chest 
campaign  to  promote  newspaper  co¬ 
operation  in  the  drive. 


Chrome  Mats 
cast  at  the  low¬ 
est  tempera¬ 
tures  metal 
formulas 
permit. 
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while  4  salesmen  discuss  New  England 


Below  are  the 
figures  that 
prove  the  great 
immediate  value 
of  this  market. 


How  New  England 

COMPARES  WITH 

MJ.  S.  Average 

CLASSIFICATION 

NEW 

ENGLAND 

D.  8, 

Spendable  money  income, 
1036,  Per  Capita 

S643 

6516 

Saringa  depoeita,  1936, 

Per  Capita 

515 

184 

SsTlngs  depositors,  1036, 
per  100  population 

82 

35 

Life  Inaurance  Sales,  1936, 
Per  Capita 

60 

48 

Kadioa  on-ner,  1936  eet., 

%  of  homea 

91 

76 

Retaii  food  aalea,  1935, 

Per  Capita 

101 

68 

Apparel  store  sales,  Inc., 
Shoes,  1933.  Ter  Capita 

29 

22 

Gseollne  eonsumption  (gal¬ 
lons),  1936.  Ter  Capita 

165 

160 

Salesmen  who  call  on  wholesalers,  brokers,  department  stores,  retailers,  chain 
store  buyers  and  others,  soon  form  some  pretty  definite  conclusions  about  sec¬ 
tional  buying  habits.  Listen  to  four  typical  salesmen — one  in  the  grocery  field, 
one  in  drugs,  one  in  women’s  apparel,  and  the  other  in  the  household  utilities. 

Grocery  Salesman. — “I  spent  fourteen  years  in  the  middlewest.  Four  years  ago  I 
was  transferred  to  New  England.  The  first  year  I  went  around  in  a  fog.  One  day 
a  customer  told  me  to  slow  down — not  try  to  sell  everything  on  one  trip.  Now 
I’m  making  more  money  than  I  ever  made — and  I  wouldn’t  trade  my  territory 
for  any  other  part  of  the  country.” 

Drug  Man. — “I’m  a  native  up  here  but  I’ve  often  thought  our  people  move  a 
little  slowly.  After  attending  a  few  conventions  in  the  west  I’m  satisfied  that 
New  England  is  good  enough  for  me.  Once  you  get  a  customer  here  you  can 
hold  him  a  long  time.” 

Women’s  Apparel. — “Styles  up  here  don’t  change  as  fast  as  the  Pacific  Coast 
where  I  once  traveled,  but  my  per  store  sales  averages  are  larger,  and  like  our 
drug  friend  here,  I  like  old  customers  who  stick  with  you.” 

Household  Utilities  Man. — “This  is  my  eighth  year  up  here  and  while  I  agree 
with  you  men,  let  me  give  you  a  tip  to  pass  on  to  your  sales  managers  and  adver¬ 
tising  agencies.  This  is  a  newspaper  market.  Any  of  you  could  get  a  lot  more 
business  if  you  yelled — yes  yelled — for  more  newspaper  linage.  New  England 
newspapers  are,  I  think,  the  best  edited  and  most  carefully  read,  of  any  group 
of  dailies  in  the  country.” 

Any  manufacturer  who  seeks  more  sales  at  a  lower  cost  can  get  instant  aid  from 
any  paper  listed  below.  Write  us  direct  or  call  in  our  representatives. 
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CIrcu-  2.50610,000 
lation  line,  linaa 
MASSACHUSETTS— (Continuad) 

••Hararhill  Oazetta . (E)  16,144  .07  .M 

tHolyoka  Tranacript . (E)  I84SI  -US  .07 

*Capa  Cod  Standard-TImaa, 

Hyannia .  (E)  *,2IS  .04  .M 

••Lawranca  Eagla-Tribuna . (ME)  SO.OSO  .11  .10 

*U>wall  Couriar-Citlian  and  Eaaning 

Laadar . (M«E)  2S.3I4  .10  .00 

tLynnItam . (E)  I7,UI  .OS  .07 

|Naw  Bodford  Standard  TImaa  and 

_  Marcury . (M*E)  U477  .IS  .IS 

inaw  Badford  Sunday  Standard  TImaa 

(S)  77440  .10  .10 

{•Nawburyport  Daily  Nawa . (E)  4,076  .U  .U  ( 

‘‘North  Adama  Tranacript . (E)  ll,S6S  .M  .OS 

‘Pittaflald  Eagla . (E)  20,70t  .M  .M 

“Oulncy  Patriot  Ladgar . (E)  20,2U  .08  .M 

‘Salam  Nawa . (E)  20,020  .09  .M 

‘Taunton  Qaaatta . (E)  9,6M  .OSS  .04S 

tWaltham  Nawa  Tribuna . (E)  8.U9  .M  .US 

tWorcaatar  Talagram  and  Eaaning 

Qaaatta . (M*E)  IIS,28S  .71  .28 

tWorcaatar  Sunday  Talagram . (S)  67,897  .27  .20 
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CONNECTICUT— PopuUtion  l,6M,9U 


tDanbury  News-Times . 

....<E) 

10,112 

.06 

.06 

^Hartford  Courant . 

...(M) 

42,042 

.12 

.12 

....(S) 

66452 

.17 

.17 

tHartford  Times . 

••••is 

62,816 

.17 

.17 

**Meriden  Record . 

...<M) 

$.978 

.65 

.04 

|New  Britain  Herald . 

....(E) 

17,461 

.09 

.08 

tNaw  Haran  Ragiatar . 

.(E*S) 

6S499 

•  17 

.16 

*New  London  Day . 

....(E) 

IS,989 

.96 

.86 

tNorwich  Bulletin  and  Record 

(M*E) 

19,775 

.99 

.87 

*Stamford  Advocate . 

....(E) 

I24M 

.97 

.86 

^Waterbury  Republican  R  Ama 

(MStE) 

74,1U 

.10 

.18 

^Waterbury  Republican  ft  Am. 

.(EftS) 

79477 

.10 

.19 

(B)  Combination  rata  Daily  Journal  and  Eranlng  Bullatin — JOc. 

(C)  Sold  only  in  combination  with  Saturday  or  Monday  Amor. 

(E)  Rataaapply  to  l,4M  linaa  and  opan  rata. 

(F)  Rataa  apply  to  1,400  linaa  and  4,2M  linaa. 


RHODE  ISLAND— Population  687,497 


‘Pawtuckat  TImaa . (E) 

tProrldanca  Bullatin . 

tProrldanca  Journal . 

tProrldanca  Journal . (S) 

‘Waatarly  Sun . (E*S) 
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.27 

.U 
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‘A.  B.  C.  Publiahara’  Statamant  Octobar  1,  1977. 
lA.  B.  C  7  montha'  Statamant  Octobar  I,  IU7 
“A.  B.  C.  Publiahara'  Statamant  April  1, 1977. 
tPubliahara*  Affldarit  Octobar  1. 1977 
ttPubliahara'  Aflldarit  April  1.  1977. 
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Up 


Revenue 
Despite  Decline 
In  Readership 

Circulation  Drive 
Offsets  Subscriber  Losses 
After  Rate  Increase 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


Turf  Contest  for  amateur  horse  race  the  cost  of  attempting  to  sell  it  would  Messrs.  Smith’s  business,  he  said  if 
handicappers.  The  response  has  been  make  it  decidedly  unprofitable.  I  do  was  a  fact  there  could  be  no  effectiv''| 
soecUcular.  First  announcement  ap-  feel  however,  the  high  cost  of  opera-  superintendence  of  the  distributioBi!l 


EFFECTIVE  LAST  OCT.  1,  the  Kins-  fourth,  $25.  Winners  are  annoimced 
ton  (N.  C.)  Daily  Free  Press  in-  .  io  Thursday’s  paper  each  week. 


specUcular.  First  announcement  ap-  leei  nowever,  me  nign  cost  ot  opera-  superintenaence  ot  me  distribution  d 
peared  in  the  Sunday  Times  for  Nov.  tion  at  the  present  time  will  make  it  such  a  publication,  then  the  distribu 

7.  Entries  for  races  at  all  important  necessary  for  newspapers  to  do  many  tors  of  it  took  a  risk, 

tracks  were  printed,  with  in  things  which  they  have  heretofore 

prizes  to  those  who  pick  the  most  win-  considered  next  to  impossible.  Cir- 

ners.  More  than  50,000  contest  en-  culation  operation  in  my  opinion  is 

tries  were  received  the  first  Mon-  going  through  this  radical  change  at  ^ 

day  and  65,000  came  in  the  second  the  present  time.”  ■ .. 

week.  The  entrant  picking  the  most  H.  H.  Cahill,  Seattle  Times  circula-  GANNETT  NET  DOWN 
winners  receives  $300  in  cash;  second  tion  manager:  “The  newspaper  pro¬ 
place  is  awarded  $100;  third,  $75  and  posed  by  Mr.  Adams  would  most  cer- 

’  tainly  be  unique.  It  would  be  lacking 


The  jury  awarded  Miss  Hood  toft 
damages  for  libel  and  breach  of  cop!  I 
right,  with  costs. 


creased  subscription  rates  from  $5  to 
$6  annually  and  carrier  delivery  from 
10  to  15  cents  weekly.  Coincidentally 
the  minimum  pages  of  the  paper  were 
fixed  at  eight,  and  an  eight-page  tab¬ 
loid  color  comic  section  was  added 
to  the  Saturday  edition. 

Results  of  the  rate  increase  were 
outlined  to  Editor  &  Publisher  this 


Week's  Events  Featured 
TOPEKA  STATE  JOURNAL  each 
Saturday  reviews  in  cartoon  style 
important  local  news  events  of  the 
past  week,  with  a  brief  caption  be¬ 
neath  each  drawing,  and  forecasts  the 
most  important  local  event  slated  for 
the  following  week.  The  feature  oc- 


in  ‘interest’  insofar  as  the  masses  or 
general  public  is  concerned.  Yes,  the 
upper  15%  or  20%  would  buy  it,  but 
they  can’t  provide  sufficient  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  advertiser  to  obtain  gen¬ 
eral  coverage.  I  am  very  much  afraid 
Mr.  Adams’  publication  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  short-lived.” 


week  by  John  C.  Amick,  Free  Press  cupies  about  six  inches  on  four  col¬ 
umns,  with  each  cartoon  a  column 
square. 


circulation  manager,  as  follows: 

I  On  Oct.  15  the  paper  had  a  total 
loss  of  11.7%.  On  Nov.  1  the  loss 
amounted  to  12.9%.  Between  Nov.  1 
and  Nov.  13  the  paper  reported  a  3% 
increase  and  expects  to  be  in  a  strong 
position  by  the  end  of  this  month.  The 
average  loss  between  Sept,  and  Oct. 
of  this  year  was  7.3%. 

Regaining  Losses 

‘‘It  is  interesting  to  note  the  Oct. 
average  (first  month  after  increase) 
was  just  29  copies  less  than  the  Oct. 
average  of  last  year,”  writes  Mr. 
Amick.  “We  think  our  November 
average  will  very  probably  be  more 
than  our  last  year’s  November  aver¬ 
age.  We  have  just  put  on  our  first 
contest  connected  with  the  price  in¬ 
crease  and  it  has  been  favorably  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  carrier  boys.” 

The  boys  were  offered  a  free  trip  to 
the  Thanksgiving  Day  football  game  at 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  home  of  the  state 
university,  in  return  for  getting  ten 
new  subscribers  for  13  weeks  each. 

Several  months  before  the  Free 
Press  announced  the  price  increase, 
promotion  was  started  to  build  up  cir¬ 
culation  to  a  new  high.  New  terri¬ 
tories  were  opened  up  and  carriers 
were  appointed  to  new  towns.  Pro¬ 
motion  advertisements  were  run  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  many  features  and  the 
eight-page  comic  section  was  added 
to  the  Saturday  edition.  The  size  of 
the  paper  was  increased  by  331/3%, 
bringing  the  total  to  eight  pages  daily. 
The  Free  Press  experienced  a  11.6% 
gain  in  circulation  in  the  two  months 
prior  to  the  rate  increase. 

Revenue  Up  40% 

Announcement  of  the  new  weekly 
carrier  delivery  price  of  15  cents  was 
made  at  a  banquet  for  carriers.  The 
idea  appealed  to  them,  according  to 
Mr.  Amick,  who  pointed  out  the  car¬ 
rier  now  receives  one  cent  more  per 
customer  each  week  and  the  paper 
four  cents.  The  first  month’s  increase 
in  revenue  amounted  to  40%  over  the 
previous  month,  despite  the  approx¬ 
imate  12%  decrease  in  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers. 

“We  feel  a  daily  newspaper  should 
be  worth  15  cents  weekly  to  any  sub¬ 
scriber  and  that  if  they  are  told  this 
in  the  right  way,  they  will  agree,” 
explained  Mr.  Amick.  The  Free  Press 
announcement  to  subscribers  simply 
stated:  “The  adjustment  in  price  is 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the 
high  journalistic  standard  of  this 
newspaper  and  still  meet  the  burden 
of  rising  costs  of  production.” 

H.  Galt  Braxton  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kinston  Free  Press. 


Hold  Quin-Test 

BRANCH  MANAGERS  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  have  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  “Quin-Test”  in  which 
“blessed  events”  were  recorded  for 
those  securing  new  orders  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  complete  novel  included 
with  the  Monday  paper  to  stimulate 
reader  interest.  Quotas  were  set  for 
each  branch  manager.  The  total  quota 
was  divided  by  ten  and  each  tenth 
part  of  the  quota  was  designated  as 
a  unit.  As  a  branch  manager  won  a 
unit,  it  was  recorded  on  the  “medical 
chart”  at  the  foot  of  a  “bed.”  posted 
on  the  bulletin  board.  The  first  unit 
called  for  an  ambulance.  Second  unit 
sold  announced  arrival  of  the  first 
baby  and  a  baby  was  placed  on  one  of 
the  vacant  pillows  in  the  bed.  A 
pointed  comment  in  the  announcement 
to  branch  managers  was  the  closing 
remark:  “Be  very  careful  that  some  of 
your  babies  aren't  colored.” 


Jury  Rules 
Distributor 
Must  Be  Censor 


Band  Wins  Trophy 

FOR  the  third  consecutive  year,  the 
Snn  Francisco  News  Carriers’  Band 
won  first  honors  for  the  “best  men’s 
band”  in  the  annual  Columbus  Day 
celebration  and  parade  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 


Others  Answer  Adams 

OTHER  CIRCULATORS  answering 
query  concerning  the  practi¬ 


cability  of  Franklin  P.  Adams'  myth¬ 
ical  daily  newspaper  (Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  for  Nov.  20)  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

C.  D.  O'Rourke,  Cleveland  Press 
circulation  manager:  “It  is  my  opinion 
that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to 
sell  such  a  publication  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  warrant  the  effort  and  that 


Model  Awarded  $1,775 
in  Libel  Cose  Involving 
British  Newsagents 

Wholesale  distributors  of  publica¬ 
tions  should,  if  they  carry  on  business 
properly,  know  what  publications  con¬ 
tain  or  are  likely  to  contain  libel,  a 
jury  decided  in  a  libel  action  in  the 
King's  Bench  Division  of  the  British 
High  Court  Nov.  4. 

A  film  actress  and  photographer's 
model.  Miss  Barbara  M.  Hood,  claimed 
damages  from  W.  H.  Smith  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  one  of  the  world’s  largest  firms 
of  wholesale  and  retail  news  agents, 
for  publication  of  a  libel.  It  was  stated 
this  firm  distributed  through  their 
business  branches  the  Paris  Mag¬ 
azine,  an  issue  of  which  contained  on 
the  front  cover  her  photograph  with 
the  caption,  “Dans  le  Numero.  Confi¬ 
dences  d’une  Amoureuse”  (secrets  of 
a  devotee  of  love).  Miss  Hood  said 
publication  of  the  photograph,  of 
which  she  had  known  nothing,  was  a 
breach  of  copyright,  while  the  caption 
and  certain  matter  in  the  magazine 
suggested  that  she  was  a  loose  woman. 

The  distributors  denied  infringe¬ 
ment  of  copyright  and  the  alleged 
libel,  and  pleaded  that  in  a  business 
of  such  a  size  as  theirs  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  scrutinize  the  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  books,  periodicals  and  news¬ 
papers  they  distributed.  Effective  pre¬ 
cautions  against  such  libels  as  were 
alleged  were  completely  impossible. 

The  magazine  was  an  abominable 
disgrace  to  the  printing  press,  declared 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  his  sum¬ 
ming-up.  After  commenting  on  the 
evidence  given  about  the  size  of 


Consolidated  net  earnings  of  G# 
nett  Company,  Inc.,  and  wholly  ovnei 
subsidiaries,  including  equity  in  yg. 
distributed  net  profit  of  control^ 
companies,  were  $799,565  for  the  i®, 
months  ended  Sept.  30,  Frank  E  Gjg. 
nett,  president,  announced  recenilT 
In  the  corresponding  1936  period,® 
earnings  were  $824,738.  Operating  in. 
come  for  the  first  nine  months  of  Uj 
totaled  $5,022,179  compared  viy 
$4,369,513  a  year  ago.  Operating  a 
F^nses,  including  $95,795  for  deprecia¬ 
tion,  totaled  $4,424,980,  compared  viti 
$3,734,560  expenses,  including  Jsgju; 
depreciation,  a  year  ago.  Net  operat¬ 
ing  profit  for  the  1937  period  totalec 
$597,198  against  $634,953  in  the  193t 
period. 


Turf  Contest  Popular 

GOING  on  the  theory  that  America’s 
most  popular  indoor  sport  is 
“picking  the  ponies,”  the  Chicago 
limes  recently  announced  its  weekly 


CURTIS  ESTATE  WINS 

The  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  in  Wash- 1 
ington,  D.  C.,  last  week  overruled  i 
$2,040,411  income  tax  deficiency  clak 
against  the  estate  of  Cyrus  H.  K.  Cur¬ 
tis,  Philadelphia  publisher,  as  an  ernt  I 
on  the  part  of  the  commissioner.  Hu 
board  ruled  the  issue  was  whether  tiu 
tax  was  fixed  on  the  calendar  yei 
1934  or  a  fiscal  year  which  began  a 
the  date  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Curtis 
June  7,  1933,  and  ended  May  31, 133t 
Executors  named  in  the  proceedings 
were  John  C.  Martin,  publisher,  Phila- 
delphia  Evening  Ledger,  and  Mar; 
Louise  Curtis  Bok,  daughter  of  Mr 
Curtis. 
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THESE  PENNSYLVANIA 

Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (e) 

Bntler  Eagle  (e) 

Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (e) 
Chester  Times  (e) 

Clearfield  Progress  (e) 

Coatesville  Record  (e) 

Connellsville  Courier  (e) 
Greensburg  Review-Tribune  (me) 
Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (e) 
Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (m) 


f. 


Dealers  Say  . . . 

Advertise  in 
Hometown 
newspapers 
for  results 

Grocers,  druggists,  department  store  and  furniture  store 
owners  in  Pennsylvania  Hometown  Markets  count  heavily 
on  advertising  in  Pennsylvania  Hometown  Newspapers  to 
keep  their  sales  steady  and  on  the  increase.  These  local 
dealers  believe  in  consistent  newspaper  advertising  because 
they  know  they  get  more  coverage  with  Pennsylvania 
Hometown  Newspapers  than  any  other  media,  and  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

National  advertisers  are  invited  to  follow  the  lead  of 
local  merchants  and  advertise  in  Pennsylvania  Hometown 
Newspapers. 

Business  is  good  in  Pennsylvania.  September  Federal 
Reserve  reports  for  the  district  including  Pennsylvania 
show  department  store  sales  15.1%  ahead  of  September, 
1936.  Wearing  apparel  sales  are  up  17.2%.  Furniture 
sales  are  up  10.3%.  Drugs  are  up  10.3%.  Groceries  are 
up  7.0%. 

When  you  make  up  schedule  for  1938  put  Pennsylvania 
Hometown  Markets  and  Hometown  Newspapers  at  the  top. 
Consult  the  newspapers  listed  below  or  their  representa¬ 
tives  for  information  on  markets  and  low  cost  of  coverage, 
and  remember — 

You  Reach  the  Spending  Families  When  You  Advertise  In 
These  Pennsylvania  Hometown  Newspapers. 


THE  HOMETOWN  MARKETS 


NEWSPAPERS  COVER 

Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (e) 
Lansdale  North  Penn  Reporter  (e) 
Lansford  Evening  Record  (e) 
Lebanon  News-Times  (e) 
Lehighton  Leader  (e) 

Lock  Haven  Express  (e) 

New  Kensington  Dispatch  (e) 
Norristown  Times-Herald  (e) 
PottsviUe  Republican-SchuylkiU 
Reporter  (me) 


Punxutawney  Spirit  (e) 

Tarentum  Valley  News  (e) 
Towanda  Daily  Review  (m) 

Washington  Observer  &  Reporter 
(me) 

Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (e) 
Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader  (e) 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (m) 
Williamsport  Sun  (e) 


L 


OUR  OWN  WORLD 
OF  LETTERS 


A  Brisbane  Biography 

A  GOOD  MANY  interesting  side¬ 
lights  on  the  life  of  Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane  are  contained  in  “Brisbane,  A 
Candid  Biography”  (Stackpole  Sons, 
New  York,  $3),  by  Oliver  Carlson, 


merchandise  the  advertising  effective¬ 
ly  through  wholesalers,  say  E.  B. 
Weiss  and  Carroll  B.  Larrabee  in  their 
new  book,  “How  to  Sell  Through 
Wholesalers.”  “The  result,”  they  add, 
“is  so-called  ‘advertising  failures.’ 


and  the  main  stream  of  his  life  is  Actually  these  are  in  no  sense  adver- 
followed  well,  but  the  author  falls  fifing  failures.  They  are  merchan- 
short  of  his  evident  desire  to  analyze  dising  failures,  pure  and  simple.  Ad- 


and  lay  bare  the  forces  which  made 
Brisbane  the  powerful  journalistic 
figure  he  was. 

Mr.  Carlson  says: 

“Was  Brisbane  a  great  man? 


vertising  was  asked  to  pull  the  whole 
load  and  three  times  the  sum  spent 
by  these  advertisers  would  not  suffice 
to  do  the  job.” 

So  the  book  gives  a  chapter  of  corn- 


independence  and  individual  initiative. 
That  means  that  it  should  be  required 
reading  for  a  number  of  people.— C.  T. 

■ 

"Background  of  War" 

THE  POSSIBILITIES  of  another  World 
War  were  investigated  earlier  this 
year  in  an  extensive  survey  conducted 
by  the  editors  of  Fortune.  The  politi¬ 
cal  motives  and  preparedness  of  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  England  and  Russia 
were  all  examined  closely,  along  with 
the  part  that  the  Spanish  Civil  War  is 
playing  in  the  international  scheme  of 
things.  Six  intelligent  and  enlighten¬ 
ing  articles  resulted  and  appeared  in 
the  magazine  in  a  series  entitled, 
“Background  of  War.”  They  have  now 
been  published  in  book  form  by  Alfred 
A.  Knopf.  The  price  is  $2.50. — C.  T. 


"The  answer  depends  upon  the  nion-sense  suggestions  for  giving  an  — in  1642 


yardstick  used.  If  greatness  be  mea-  advertismg  campai^  all  the  help  that 
sured  in  terms  of  mass  appeal — then  ^  had  from  the  jobber  and  his 


Brisbane  was  truly  great.  If  it  be 
measured  in  terms  of  financial  suc¬ 
cess — again  the  answer  must  be  in 


salesman.  Other  chapters,  though  not 
concerned  directly  with  advertising, 
should  be  enlightening  to  the  manu- 


the  affirmative.  If  it  be  measured  in  f^cturer  who  nmvely  assumes  that 
terms  of  achievement  within  his  pro-  i°bbers  and  jobbers  salesmen  share 
fession — then  too  he  is  great,  for  his  ms  own  enthi^ia^  and  will  concen- 
innovations  in  the  field  of  journalism  pushing  his  goods  regardless 

were  pioneer  efforts  in  creating  the  ^  other  lines  they  handle, 

‘yellow  press.’  But  if  the  yardsUck  '^'^e-P'-es'dent  of  the 

be  an  intangible  something  such  as  Grey  Adv^ismg  Agency,  New  York. 


truth,  integrity,  consistency  or  hu-  is  managing  editor  of 

manity,  the  answer  must  be  in  the  ”” 

Statistics 

Didn't  Follow  Fafhor’t  Stops  THOSE  WHO  LIKE  their  statistics  in 
Mr.  Carlson  s  chief  complaint  seems  illustrated  form,  with  rows  of  mini- 
to  be  that  Brisbane  did  not  follow  in  ature  men  and  ships  and  barrels 
the  steps  of  his  Socialist  father,  Al-  stretching  across  page  after  pag( 


bert  Brisbane.  Of  the  fourteen  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  book,  the  first  four  are 


the  last  one  always  being  neatly 
clipped  off  at  a  most  impractical  point 


devoted  to  the  father  and  his  attempts  to  represent  a  fraction— will  be  de- 
to  reform  humanity.  Thrown  against  lighted  with  “The  United  States— a 
this  screen,  the  life  of  Arthur  Bris-  Graphic  History,”  text  by  Louis  M. 
bane  takes  on  a  different  cast,  as  the  Hacker,  pictorial  statistics  by  Rudolf 
author  intended  it  should.  And  yet  Modley,  and  statistical  research  by 
all  ministers’  sons  do  not  become  George  R.  Taylor, 
ministers.  The  author  is  entitled  to  Unfortimately,  the  appearance  of 
his  own  use  of  his  materials,  but  it  the  red,  white  and  blue  paper-covered 
seems  that  the  wide  scope  of  Bris-  volume  makes  it  seem  like  a  child’s 
bane’s  life  offered  sufficient  material  book,  while  the  text,  though  simpli- 
for  a  book  without  devoting  more  than  fied,  is  adult.  Publisher  is  Modern 
a  third  of  it  to  his  father.  Age  Books,  Inc.,  New  York. — R.  S  M. 

Mr.  Carlson  is  perhaps  at  his  best  j  "  m  .» 

in  reporting  anecdotes  told  about  Labor  s  Road  to  Plonty 

Brisbane  by  friends  and  associates,  in  PER  MANET  large-scale  unemploy¬ 
showing  inconsistencies  in  Brisbane’s  ment  and  a  lower  standard  of  living 
editorial  attitudes  over  a  period  of  will  inevitably  result  if  the  govem- 
years,  and  his  willingness  to  promote  ment  persists  in  meddling  in  industry 
his  own  and  his  publisher’s  interests  attempts  to  lay  down  national 


in  his  “Today”  column. 


wage  and  hour  standards.  That,  at 


But  much  of  this  is  old  stuff  to  the  least,  is  the  contention  of  the  econo¬ 
newspaper  field;  and  practically  all  of  mist,  Allen  W.  Rucker,  in  his  new  book, 
the  biographical  matter  appeared  in  “Lalx)r’s  Road  to  Plenty”  (L.  C.  Page 
the  fulsome  obituaries  following  Bris-  ^  Co.,  Boston,  $2.50).  The  author  ar- 
bane’s  death  Dec.  25,  1936.  gues  that  pay  should  be  proportionate 

Skims  the  Surface  productivity,  a  theory  that  he  de- 


GEORGE  BILAINKIN,  of  the  London 
News  Chronicle,  has  written  an  un¬ 
usual  book  entitled  “Front  Page 
News — Once,”  being  published  by 
Methuen’s.  It  consists  wholly  of  ex¬ 
tracts  from  English  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  between  1642  and  1815.  Con¬ 
temporary  reports  are  included  of  the 
execution  of  Charles,  the  Fire  of  Lon¬ 
don  (1666),  the  flight  of  James  (on 
the  night  chosen  for  his  departure  248 
years  later  by  the  Duke  of  Windsor), 
down  to  the  farewell  scenes  at  the 
boat  when  Napoleon  left  for  exile  and 
death  in  St.  Helena.  Many  lighter 
sides  appear  in  the  pages,  including 
Cromwell’s  ban  in  1651  on  “licentious” 
Morris  dancing,  wakes  and  excessive 
card  playing,  with  the  order  by 
Charles,  1660,  forbidding  “tipling” 
after  9  p.m. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Monuiacturers 

THE  LATEST  EDITION  of  the  Direc¬ 
tory  of  New  York  State  Manufac¬ 
turers  has  just  come  off  the  press. 
This  book  contains  complete  manu¬ 
facturing  information  on  New  York 
State.  It  gives  a  list  of  the  45,000 
manufacturers  with  a  description  of 
the  products  made,  names  of  owners 
and  executives,  and  number  of  em¬ 
ployes  in  each  factory  and  plant.  The 
Directory  was  formerly  published  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  last  edition  ap¬ 
peared  in  1933.  Because  of  numerous 
requests  for  a  new  and  up-to-date 
edition  of  the  directory,  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  undertook  to 
publish  the  book  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  State  Department  of  Labor.  It 
is  priced  at  $10  a  copy. 


gathering  evidence  to  support  the  ] 
fourth  answer,  quoted  above,  to  his 
question  “Was  Brisbane  a  great  man?” 
And  curiously,  in  his  foreword  he 
entirely  rules  out  any  discussion  of 
Mr.  Brisbane’s  personal  life,  saying 
that  “except  for  his  childhood  and 
adolescence,  it  was  commonplace  and 
of  interest  only  to  his  family  and 
friends.” 

With  such  ease  do  candid  biograph¬ 
ers  lighten  their  labors  and  keep 
readers’  minds  within  bounds. 

Mr.  Carlson,  co-author  with  Ernest 
Sutherland  Bates  of  “Hearst:  Lord  of 
San  Simeon,”  has  written  an  inter¬ 
esting  book.  But  if  the  ability  to 
write  to  please  an  advertiser  or  pub¬ 
lisher  is  what  makes  Brisbanes,  the 
country  has  been  full  of  them  for 
years. — W.  L.  B. 

■ 

Treatise  on  Selling 

ONE  OF  THE  WEAKEST  points  in 

national  advertising  is  failure  to 


f  A  I  f 


0  0  \)t 


Always  Uniform 


Established  2915 


The  Editor's  Place  • 

IN  A  DISCUSSION  of  the  pUc* 
the  editor  in  American  journaljjj 
written  for  the  Public  Opinion  (Juj, 
terly  of  the  Princeton  School  of  Ij! 
temational  Affairs,  Sevellon  Bro*r 
managing  editor.  Providence  (R.  h  ' 
Journal,  has  described  that  executi»| 
as  “part  industrialist,  part  shown#  * 
part  demagogue,  part  idealist,  and  p#  ^ 
journalist.” 

Mr.  Brown’s  chief  topic  was  an  #. 
planation  of  the  history  and  the  fu#. 
tions  of  the  American  Society  d 
Newspaper  Editors,  which  he  said,* 
an  organization  of  journalists  who  n 
succeeding  in  preserving  the  balu# 
between  “altruistic  endeavor  #( 
bread-winning  responsibility.” 

“Independent  as  editors  are,”  Rt 
Brown  wrote,  “their  operations  #t 
circumscribed  and  conventionalh# 
by  compelling  forces  generated  by  ^ 
peculiar  and  indirect  business  obj#. 
tives  of  the  modern  American  daily' 
The  writer  drew  special  attentkotc 
the  Society’s  “canons  of  joumalim' 
and  its  efforts  toward  establishing  auj 
improving  American  schools  of  jour, 
nalism  by  the  annual  publication  d 
“Problems  of  Journalism.” 

Also  in  this  issue  of  the  Quartoh 
is  an  analysis  by  Fred  S.  Siebert » 
sistant  professor  of  journalism  in  Iffi. 
nois  University,  of  the  part  played  by 
the  British  press  in  the  Constitutknai 
crisis  which  arose  just  a  year  ago  on 
the  romance  between  the  presen: 
Duke  of  Windsor  and  Wally  Simpson 
■ 

Olympic  Report 

OF  INTEREST  to  sports  writers  is  tho 
recently  issued  report  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Olympic  Committee  on  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  United  States  teams 
The  report  is  furnished  to  contribu¬ 
tors  of  $5  or  more  to  the  Olympic 
fund;  otherwise,  it  costs  $2. 


How  to  Pay  Salesmen 

SIXTY-FOUR  PLANS  for  payinp 
salesmen,  developed  by  well-knom 
business  houses  in  various  lines,  art 
described  and  analyzed  in  ‘Testai 
Sales  Compensation  Plans,”  just  is¬ 
sued  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 
The  sales  manager  who  wants  to  fina 
a  fair  plan  that  will  give  his  met 
incentive  for  effort  will  find  help  it 
this  volume.  The  book  is  compiled  by 
the  editors  of  Printers'  Ink,  and  muc: 
of  the  material  has  appeared  in  tha: 
advertising  journal. — R.  S.  M. 


bane’s  death  Dec.  25,  1936.  gues  that  pay  should  be  proportionate 

Skims  tha  Surfae.  to  productivity,  a  theory  that  he  de- 

a  ,  velops  simply  and  logically  from  a  firm 

Mr.  Carlson  shook  suffers  from  the  foundation  of  statistics.  Mr.  Rucker 
same  skipping  over  the  surface  flaw  ^  „f  American  sys- 

he  charges  to  Brisbane.  He  has  not  ^  revival  of 

dug  deep;  he  seems  interested  only  in 
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newspaper  promotion 

review  By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Space-Selling  Plan  for  we  nmir' k«or“what  we  ^me.  First  of  the  loose  leaves  in  the  One  twelve  ar 

A  recent  gathering  of  advertis-  -i.  An  analysis  of  Media  Records,  past  binder  reproduces  the  Commercial-  long  is  hopeless. 

^  e  executives  of  the  Gannett  News-  and  current,  for  a  ready  list  of  [lotential  ac-  News,  to  which  Mr.  McLaughlin  re- 

at  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  listened  counts.  inset,  and  notes  on  Danville’s  location  irp  n  rtc  1  flT 

interest  to  suggestions  for  pro-  ‘ product  market  history  that  we  niay  bottom.  Then  come  two  pages 

with  int6reSl  lo  k  know  the  i>otcntiahty  of  our  particular  market  r  *11  •  *  •  j  j  Michael  Muroi 

mouon  of  national  newspaper  adver-  of  DanviUe  pictures,  an  index,  and  ™ae‘ 

risinff  bv  W.  Dale  McLaughlin,  of  the  •4.  a  comprehensive,  up-to-date  set  of  data  on  wholesale  and  retail  tradmg  01  rvt 


P  R  O  M  O  T  I  O  N— 35 

sive,  and  valuable  bid  for  the  manu-  out  until  you  start  in  to  tear  things, 
facturer’s  business.”  Runner-up;  Booklets  and  folders  so 

good  we  want  to  save  them,  but  which 
Danville  Booklet  are  just  too  long  to  go  into  a  filing 

THE  market  and  media  analysis  of  cabinet.  One  which  we  recently 

the  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial  praised  highly  is  exactly  12  inches 

News,  to  which  Mr.  McLaughlin  re-  long,  and  sticks  on  both  sides  of  the 

ferred,  is  indeed  a  comprehensive  vol-  filing  drawer. 

ume.  First  of  the  loose  leaves  in  the  One  twelve  and  one-quarter  inches 


;ind  current,  for  a  ready  list  of  [lotential  ac- 


;;;uon’of  national  newspaper  adver-  "iarn^uTarac^oum.™'  . . .  of  DanviUe  pictures,  an  index,  and  ^17*  ^  Krui 

by  w.  Dale  McLaughlin,  of  the  q.  a  comprehensive,  up-to-date  set  of  data  on  wholesale  and  retail  tradmg  01  rvt  ui 

rhiMBO  Steff  of  J.  p.  McKinney  &  personnel  records— that  we  may  know  whom  areas.  Three  pages  are  given  to  the  "ousion,  ^ 

cah  The  four-point  program  out-  "ew*-  Commercial- News’  circulation,  na-  ® 

lined  bv  Mr.  McLaughlin  put  heavy  i’ advertising  rates  and  advertis- 
responsfbUity  on  the  newspaper’s  re-  Of  these  four,  Mr.  McLaughlin  ing  linage  carried. 

seaKh  and  promotion  department,  picked  out  the  first  and  third  for  ex-  Then,  after  these  quick  highlights,  frano"  01  ^  «  - 

[ling  for  continuing  study  of  the  planation,  saying  the  second  and  the  booklet  really  settles  down  to 

local  market  and  tabulation  of  local  fourth  were  self-explanatory.  paint  the  business  picture  of  DanviUe  conv^tion  in 

sales  figures  not  otherwise  available  The  market  and  media  analysis,  he  and  surrounding  territory.  On  page 

n  the  national  advertiser.  said,  illustrating  his  remarks  with  the  after  page — many  of  them  double-size  ’  . 


data  on  wholesale  and  retail  trading  ^anager  of  Krupp  &  Tuffly,  Inc.,  of 
areas.  Three  pages  are  given  to  the  Houston,  Texas  was  elected  governor 

Commercial- News’  circulation,  na-  ,  ’v' 

Distnct  of  thc  I 


HEADS  lOTH  DISTRICT 

Michael  Murphy,  secretary  and  sales 


sec  •»  sell  our  markets  and  news-  Commercial- News’  circulation,  na- 

tional  advertising  rates  and  advertis- 
Of  these  four,  Mr.  McLaughlin  ing  linage  carried. 


immercial- News’  circulation,  na- 
mal  advertising  rates  and  advertis-  district  of  me 
g  linage  carried.  Advertising  Fed- 

Then,  after  these  quick  highlights,  f ration  of  Amer-- 


4)  the  national  advertiser. 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  McLaugh¬ 
lin  showed  copies  of  a  ‘‘Market  and 
Media  Analysis.”  recently  issued  by 


said,  illustrating  his  remarks  with  the  after  page — many  of  them  double-size  ’  . 

DanviUe  booklet,  should  be  compre-  pages  folded  in — are  data  of  DanviUe  l^urphy  is 

hensive  in  content,  indexed  for  ready  retail  establishments,  banks,  payrolls,  “  past-president 
use  and  issued  on  individual  sheets,  spendable  income,  ranking  among  P*  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Association 


‘the  Danville  (ill.)  Commercial-News  ‘hat  sections  of  the  analysis  may  other  Illinois  ciUes,  manufacturing  es- 
"  aSLce  with  a  plan  worked  out  be  used  separately  Charts,  statistics,  Ublisl^ents  a^icultural  production, 

•  *1..  u..  Mr  MpT.aiiirhlin  and  John  and  pictures  should  be  combined,  he  educational  facilities,  etc.,  etc.  nas  ueen  proim 

n^wLiiP  Jr  recentlv  of  J  P  Me-  commented,  to  appeal  to  three  types  A  final  section  then  gives  a  close-  "«"Hy  associaed  Michael  Murphy 

V  A ’«;on  ’  rhicaeo  office  but  now  “f  minds— the  one  that  likes  to  read,  up  of  the  Commercial-News— its  his-  ^ucation- 

ori^  manaopr  of  the  Utica  (N  Y )  the  one  that  prefers  to  analyze  graphs  lory  and  ownership,  facts  about  its  work  among  retail  shoe  merchants 
OK  orrpr  nienarrh  Prenaratiori  of  charts,  and  the  one  that  gleans  reader  service,  some  of  its  editorial  the  past  six  conventions  staged  by 

k  a  romnrehensive  market  and  f^ore  from  pictures.  costs,  an  analysis  of  its  editorial  fea-  the  shoe  industry.  He  will  this  year 

S.L„..d  C......  lures,  end  a  s.atemen.  of  iu  merehan.  eel  as  ch.ef.of-saff  of  ,he_  sale,  pro- 


such  a  comprehensive  market  and  ntiore  from  pictures. 


media  analysis  by  each  newspaper  is 
urged  in  the  four-point  program.  So 


Suggested  Contents  lures,  ana  a  siaiemem  01  iis  m( 

‘•While  each  market  and  media  an-  to  newspaper. 


it  is  well  worth  whUe,  in  view  of  the  alysis  will  involve  an  individual  re-  T”?””— al”'T  ’  Januarv 

mterest  displayed,  to  give  considera-  search  project,”  he  said,  ‘‘in  general  maps  help  to  tell  the  story.  Certainly  January. 

tion  to  the  DanviUe  booklet  in  this  the  analysis  will  embrace  the  follow-  7^.  j  i  u  WINS  FELLOWSHIP 

mg  aspects  of  the  market:  Wholesale,  ducted  through  the  volume  by  a  space  VVUMO 
.  f  T  u  or.Aoo.  Ani.sAo  salesman  must  have  a  pretty  good  idea  Ralph  McGiU,  sports  editor,  Atlanta 

First,  however,  for  Mr.  McLau^-  retail  and  city  trade  areas,  educa-  Commercial-News  and  its  Constitution,  and  recognized  as  one  of 

lins  general  ideas,  as  given  at  the  tional,  residential,  manufacturing,  the  South’s  foremost  sports  authori- 

Rochestcr  meeting.  agricultural;  fmancial;  commercial,  •  Hes,  was  to  embark  Friday  afternoon 

SoUi  Data  Ntudad  welfare;  utility;  Six  Use  No  Denblnce  from  New  York  for  a  six-month  tour 

The  automobile  manufacturer  is  the  t/ansportaUon,  religious,  recreational  TOOTHPASTE,  FLOUR,  baking  pow-  of  European  countries  on  a  Rosenwald 


sing  services  to  newspapers.  motion  clinic  of  the  National  Shoe 

Throughout  all  sections,  photos  and  Chicago  the  first  week  in 


lins  general  ideas,  as  given  at  the  tional,  residential;  manufacturing 
Rochester  meeting.  agricultural;  financial;  commercial 


SaUi  Data  Ntudad 


agricultural;  financial;  commercial;  ^®*'*'itory  are  like, 
social  and  public  welfare;  utility;  Six  Use  No  Dentiiiice 


The  automobile  manufacturer  is  the  transportation,  religious,  recreational  TOOTHPASTE,  FLOUR,  baking  pow-  of  European  countries  on  a  Rosenwald 
only  one  in  the  general  field  who  has  facilities;  natimal  resources,  and  road  bread  makers  have  done  Foundation  fellowship.  Mr.  McGill 

^  ®  _  ^nH  nicFnwav  tTnrtf*fkVtf»tTiAnT«  i  .  .  «  .  _ :ii  _i. _ i _ _  a*.*  t  « 


Laughlin.  “Through  our  system  of  T  Brand  Preference  Survey  of  the  Kan- 

automohile  license  and  registration,  an  11  •  «  usiw,  em  j^arisan.  Only  six  of  a  thou- 

.M.AA.Ak;iA  AAA  Ka  fs-Asv,  iVsA  bracmg  the  followmg  phases.  History,  .„_j  Ua^ps  rponrtpd  no  ii.isp  nf  anv 


SOS  City  Kansan.  Only  six  of  a  thou-  World  War.  Mrs.  McGill  will  ac- 
sand  homes  reported  no  use  of  any  company  him.  He  was  tendered  a  fare- 


automobUe  can  be  traced  from  the  sand  homes  reported  no  use  of  any  company  nim.  ne  was  tendered  a  tare- 

time  it  leaves  the  factory  imtil  it  finds  "'^®rship;  circulation;  circulation  dm--  dentifrice,  four  no  use  of  flour,  two  of  well  banquet  by  the  Atlanta  Alumni 
Its  final  ‘rusting’  place  on  the  junk  editorial  progr^;  editorial  bread.  Association  of  Sigma  Chi,  of  which  he 

heap.  In  contrast,  the  cereal  manu-  butlohig,  equip-  Qj^  other  hand,  three-fourths  of  J®.  ^  member.  Among  those  bidding 

facturer  cannot  hope  to  know  the  final  *”7^’  homes— 743  to  be  exact— reported  farewell  was  Governor  E.  D-  Riv- 

destination  or  the  ultimate  consumer  7  detail  should  be  given,  cigars  were  smoked,  625  no  pipe  of  Georgia,  of  whose  state  athletic 


destination  or  the  ultimate  consumer  r  .  ,  .  .  ^  j  1  *  _  -  -  -  - .  .r-  .  .  „  ,  . 

of  a  package  of  cereal,  sold  to  a  whole-  tobacco,  and,  believe  it  or  not,  441  no  chairman, 

sale  grocer  in  a  carload  shipment,  there  is  a  raffio  station  m  Uie  cigarettes.  All  but  269  used  electric  f^o^ing  McGill  s  absence  Jack  Troy 

later  to  be  consigned  in  case  lots  to  information  ^^shers,  while  392  had  no  electric  re-  sports  editor  of  the  Con- 


for  it  is  of  interest  and  value  to  some 


later  to  be  consigned  in  case  lots  to  washers,  w 

retail  grocers  and  jobbers  in  a  wide  should  fmd  its  respective  place  in  the  j^gerators. 

•  artolvcie  _  _ 


wholesale  area. 

“It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  factory  sales  and 


analysis.” 

Prodict  Report 

As  to  the  individual  product  re- 


The  Kansan’s  survey  is  put  out  in 
tabloid  newspaper  form,  carrying  39 
tables,  each  covering  at  least  the  last 


MAIL-AWAY  EDITION 

Publishing  its  largest  special  edition 


idle  warenouses,  and  in  cnam  and  in-  oy  xvnowuon  i-arxer,  aaverusmg  man-  ^^av  edition  Nov  14  which  ran  40 

dependent  retail  stores,  are  so  large  pensable  help  and  service  to  manufac-  ager  of  the  Kansan.  ^r;dS  carS  an^sti- 

and  fluctuate  so  greatly  from  month  «  manufacturers  are  furnished  The  survey  was  conducted  by  the  j^ated  3  593  inches  of  advertistoe  reu- 

to  month,  that  the  amount  of  goods  distribution  information,  they  won  t  Parent- Teacher  Association,  with  per-  resenting  three  hundred  and  ^thrw 
shiwied  from  the  factory,  and  the  upon  factory  sales  sheets  sonal  interviews  and  signed  surveys,  advertisers, 

amount  of  goods  sold  across  the  re-  with  their  attending  consumer  inac-  ^  jg  explained.  Only  one  question 

tail  counter,  never  correspond  Yet  curacies.  Distribution,  information  ^vas  asked;  ‘‘What  brand  of  _  giiiiiiinimiiiminiiiiiwnHiiiiniiiimitwniiiimiinnroiiiMiiiMWMi^ 

in  the  absence  of  complete  informa-  competitive  products,  informa-  do  you  use  most?”  ij  I 

tion,  the  manufacturer,  with  the  a^ut  general  and  specific  market  No  conclusions  are  offered  in  the  | 

counsel  of  his  agency,  has  been  basing  conditions,  and  media  information,  survey — just  the  figures.  But  while  5  NEVfSPAPER 

advertising  and  merchandising  expen-  enhance  the  value  of  the  orig-  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favor  | 

ditures  on  wholesale  rather  than  re-  report.  of  sticking  to  the  bare  facts  in  such  |  PROPERTIES 

tail  sales.  It  is  only  logical  to  as-  “More  specifically,  if  the  product  a  summary,  they  might  have  been  | 

stime  that  these  advertising  and  mer-  well  in  your  market,  the  time  arranged  better  for  convenient  use.  | 

chandising  dollars  have  not  been  100%  expense  for  a  history  of  the  prod-  The  year  1931  is  ancient  history  in  i  ▼ 

efficient.  uct,  and  a  comprehensive  distribution  today’s  marketing,  and  1935  is  nearly  | 

“Daily  newspapers  hold  the  key  to  Preference  survey,  is  j^tifi-  as  bad;  but  in  each  table  the  products  |  •  Saltt 

tlas  situation,  forthev  have  access  to  analysis  of  the  product  his-  are  listed  in  order  of  the  preference  g 

valuable  product  and  market  informa-  7*^  survey  vnll  pomt  the  way  they  enjoyed  in  the  first  year  shown.  |  •  Purchttti 

‘iwi  at  the  point  of  nurrha«.  A  toward  some  special  Tailor  Made  Co-  The  1937  order  might  have  been  a  |  .  Aaa„u.i. 

cooperation  tetrenTat  Swtp^^^^^^  o^ration’  which  wiU  help  the  sales  luUe  easier  to  use.  And  a  closer  jl  *  Appraisal*  1^ 

manufacturers  and  advertising  agen-  m^^acturer’s  product,  ^d  check  might  have  reconciled  the  list-  |  Confidential 

cies,  is  bound  to  result  in  more  sales  '^tl  form  the  subject  matter  jng  of  Barbasol  under  two  different  | 

for  the  manufacturer,  and  more  ad-  ^  ^®tter.  A  copy  of  headings— shaving  cream,  and  brush-  |  IIEWSPAPER 

vertiaine  dollars  fnr  survey,  the  account  history,  the  less  shaving  cream — with  different  fig-  g  NtWarArtK 

agency  and  th^  daUy  newsM^r  ®7®  “d  the  general  market  ures  in  the  two  cases.  |  APPRAISAL  CORP'N  1 1 

J  sKanci.  and  media  analysis,  left  with  the  man-  ,  ■  1  1 

Foar-Reiat  Progran  ufacturer,  district  manager,  territorial  Peeve  of  the  Month  |  iw 

sitiM*f  are  four  neces-  salesman,  and  advertising  agency,  to-  HANDSOME  AND  EXPENSIVE  j  Tta««  Bid*.,  Ham  Sa^  T»»k 

soliciting  newspaper  adver-  gether  with  an  oral  presentation  of  the  booklets,  all  wrapped  up  in  «ive-  | 

whole,  is  a  sane,  constructive,  impres-  lopes  so  tight  the  contents  won’t  come  foiwaMMaoMwaiHaBaBMMMaHaaHaaBnMiiiB^ 


inal  report.  of  sticking  to  the  bare  facts  in  such 

‘  More  specifically,  if  the  product  a  summary,  they  might  have  been 
sells  well  in  your  market,  the  time  arranged  better  for  convenient  use. 
and  expense  for  a  history  of  the  prod-  The  year  1931  is  ancient  history  in 
uct,  and  a  comprehensive  distribution  today’s  marketing,  and  1935  is  nearly 
and  sales  preference  survey,  is  justifi-  as  bad;  but  in  each  table  the  products 
able.  An  analysis  of  the  product  his-  are  listed  in  order  of  the  preference 
tory  and  survey  will  point  the  way  they  enjoyed  in  the  first  year  shown, 
toward  some  special  ‘Tailor  Made  Co-  The  1937  order  might  have  been  a 
operation’  which  will  help  the  sales  little  easier  to  use.  And  a  closer 
of  the  manufacturer’s  product,  and  check  might  have  reconciled  the  list- 
which  will  form  the  subject  matter  ing  of  Barbasol  imder  two  different 
for  a  special  sales  letter.  A  copy  of  headings — shaving  cream,  and  brush- 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLI  S  HErIf 


To  Pick  King  and  Queen 

f  ^  ir  •  #  <  ^  in  which  he  expects  to  publish  near  the  Telegraphers  Represeniafi.. 

Of  Movies  for  1937  .e:  asics  R,iec«on  o.  r.p^' 

columns  wide,  he  stated:  “Since  this  An  arbitration  board,  headed  b  )* 
_  __  rt  j-  ^  j  •  T^  11  ®  chapter  in  a  forthcoming  book,  it  Roscoe  H.  Johnson,  former  preada# 

Tribune-News  Syndiccite  Conducting  Poll«  to  may  be  advisable  to  state  that  I,  alone.  Commercial  Telegraphers  Ugjgu^ 

,  ,«»•  1  11  Ti  1  ‘Freedom  Press.’  Since  1935,  handed  down  an  award  in  a  cn. 

Give  Newspaper  Crowns  .  .  .  Winchell  Back  some  of  my  personal  outgoing  and  in-  troversy  between  the  CTU  and  tb 

coming  mail  has  not  reached  its  des-  United  Press  last  week  recommendiy 
•  •  ■  Carter  Leaves  Philco  tination,  and  if  that  could  happen  to  a  new  contract  covering  wages/how  ( 

one,  it  could  happen  to  all.  If  people  and  working  conditions. 

PrtBPPT  TT  RROWN  interested  in  securing  this  book.  Recommended  is  a  $5  per  ini 

By  nOButl  U.  BnQJWW  I  should  advise  them  to  order  the  vol-  horizontal  increase  for  printer  operj.  of 

ume  from  a  bookstore  direct  in  order  tors,  43Vi-hour  work  week,  maim  le 
A  KING  AND  QUEEN  of  the  movies  26th  Issue  ^  avoid  any  complicatiorvs  due  to  the  nance  men  and  radio  operators  a.  Ki 

for  1937  will  be  elected  in  a  reader  pTrurnpAT  pppoc  A«wnf'lATTON  is  ®^sting  mail  situation.”  eluded  in  the  closed  shop  agreenac  th 

P.U  soon  to  bo  conduct  by  Cortbr  Uoven  PhUco  I?™'  “  «< 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  ggeutive  year  a  Christmas  drawing  roakp  partfr  /i-  ♦  f  n 

Syndicate  and  will  receive  newspa-  “Tn,-  StfwWinv  ”  Client  “^AKE  CARTER,  radio  commenta-  Under  the  terms  of  the  award  ds  B' 

per  crowns”  made  from  the  matrices  dem^d  U  responsible  for  the  repeti-  gto^’’ hrLSt?n?'f  ^ 

of  the  logotypes  of  the  papers  par-  ..  pp  ^  stop  broadcasting  for  them  after  the  to  accept  or  reject  the  award.  « 

taking  in  the  poll.  Dickens’  Ghristmas  Carol  in  nicture  Febru-  A  minority  report  was  haodH  >> 

_ oi.„  uicKens  cnnsimas  t-aroi  m  picture  ..  y.  fiynt  Coi^ot-  «riii  j _ u..  r _ i,  u  d _  —“7^ 


Telegraphers  Representa«y| 
Asks  Rejection  ol  Repoit 

An  arbitration  board,  headed  L 


Si 


Tribune-News  Syndicate  Conducting  PolL  to 
Give  "Newspaper  Crowns"  .  .  .  Winchell  Back 
.  .  .  Carter  Leaves  Philco 


By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 


A  KING  AND  QUEEN  of  the  movies  26th  Issue 
for  1937  will  be  elected  in  a  reader  CENTRAL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  is 


poll  soon  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate  and  will  receive  “newspa- 


^  the  poll.  Dickens’ Christmas  Carol  in  picture  IS"’’  ft 

The  first  ballot  will  appear  m  the  ,  •  ,  .  iocued  bv  CP  f^‘  ,  learned  that  Carter  will  down  by  Frank  B.  Powers,  preadac 

N.»  York  Daily  New,  Nov.  28.  2^  Bve-Llumn  strips  in  S  S3d  "  t^"eteSii'”‘  S  n"’’*'’' 

M.  Slott,  assistant  manager  of  the  illustrated  by  Alfred  J  ^  aetermmed.  majority  report  does  not  arrange  fat 

Tribune-News  Syndicate,  stated  there  Ruescher  ’  It  wUl  beein  Nov  29  and  "  wages  or  hours  “equal  to  or  approach- 

will  be  no  advance  ^nouncement  of  “"d  ^"chriltmas  DaT  '  Canadian  AdviSGIS  '"i;’  t  . 

the  poll  and  no  ballyhoo  connected  Ballots  have  been  issued  for  tit 

with  it.  Every  effort  is  being  made  Unit  NfTmPfl  foT  ABC  union  membership  to  vote  on  the  pn. 

to  conduct  the  voting  fairly,  she  said,  ™  i  r  o  j  •  a  j  •  posed  agreement.  Union  conunittK- 

and  elimination  of  advance  announce-  DILLON  GRAHAM,  former  sports  ersonne  o  e  ana  an  visory  L.  E.  Stephenson  and  S.  W.  lb- 

ments  will  do  away  with  the  possi-  writer  for  the  Washington  bureau  ^omirnttee  of  the  Audit  oi  cleave,  asked  for  its  rejeetkm.  Tk 

biUty  of  campaigning  for  different  of  the  Associated  Press,  has  been  Cir^ations  vras  announced  Ais  w^k  present  contract  expires  Nov.  30. 

stars  by  studios,  theatres  or  in-  transferred  to  the  New  York  office  to  ^  Canadian  arbitration  convcBcc 

dividuals.  write  sports  features  for  the  AP  Fea-  General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  as  jq  ^ 

The  syndicate  will  give,  free  of  ture  Service.  He  will  cooperate  with  toiiows:  Stumbling  block  of  negdo- 

charge,  a  ballot  form  to  any  news-  Gardiner  Soule  on  sports.  William  T.  Advertiser  Members:  B.  W.  Keightley,  tions  was  the  insistence  on  the  par 

paper  wishing  to  conduct  the  poU  in  McCleery,  editor  of  the  Feature  Ser-  Canadian  Industries,  Ltd.,  Montreal;  E.  F.  of  thg  unfon  that  the  managemm 

its  district.  The  idea  is  not  limited  to  vice,  said  this  did  not  mean  any  ex-  Onr'’c  S  VVatsoTG^7«;  obtamd 

the  regular  syndicate  clients,  it  was  pansion  of  the  sports  feature  depart-  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd.,  New  earlier  in  the  year  by  a  competito. 

stated.  ment  but  “a  concentration  on  Ae  Toronto,  Ont.;  R.  Jones,  General  Foods!  Ltd.,  On  the  board  were  Mr.  Jt^inni. 

In  the  ballot,  readers  are  to  select  ‘close  to  the  news’  sports  features.”  Toronto;  K.  R.  Townsend,  Canadian  West-  nominee  of  both  sides;  Mr.  Poweniot 


will  be  no  advance  ^nouncement  of  Christmas  Day. 

the  poll  and  no  ballyhoo  connected 
with  it  Every  effort  is  being  made  g 
to  conduct  the  votmg  fairly,  she  said,  ^ 

and  elimination  of  advance  announce-  DILLON  GRAHAM,  former  sports 


Named  for  ABC 


ments  will  do  away  with  the  possi- 


their  three  favorite  male  and  female  inghouse  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont  the  CTU;  and  Clem  J.  R 

stars  in  order  of  their  preference.  The  Has  Dress  Designs  field“'c"kfidd-Br?wr&  Co.rLtd”M^nuMii:'  general  business  manager, 

votes  will  be  scored  by  pomts:  first  WATKINS  SYNDICATE,  Philadelphia,  Adam  F.  Smith,  R.  C.  Smith  &  Son,  Ltd., 


the  CTU;  and  Clem  J.  Randau,  UP 


choice  receiving  three  points,  second  13  releasing  designs  of  15  items  in  Toronto;  B.  H.  Bramble,  Baker  Advertising  dlUt*  IS)  I 

will  count  two,  and  the  third  choice  the  winter  wardrobe  which  the  Duch-  Agency,  Ltd.,  Toromo;  J.  A.  MacLaren,  Mac-  Donald  F.  Whitehead  has  been  ap- 

one  point.  There  is  no  age  limit  ess  of  Windsor  has  recently  had  made  Daily  NE'wrPAPER°MEMRERr°T"*j  Salter  to  succeed  Roy  E.  Hutdm 

and  child  stars  are  eligible  for  the  in  Paris.  The  releases  include  two  Vancouver  Sun;  W.  *J.  j.  Butler,  Toronto  Associated  Press  correspondat  ii 
crowns.  half-pages  of  designs  or  individual  Globe  &  Mail;  R.  B.  Cowan,  Toronto  Daily  Knoxville,  Term.  Hutchens  has  bea 

Crowning  in  Hollywood  patterns  of  each  design.  I;  Hamilton  (Ont.)  spectator;  transferred  to  the  Atlanta  bureic. 

ciw**  P^Lkmson,  Ottawa  Journal;  A.  w.  Robb,  Whitehead  entered  the  AP  in  June. 


AP  SHIFTS  HUTCHENS 

Donald  F.  Whitehead  has  been  ap- 


Crowning  in  Hollywood 


Miss  Slott  announced  Tuesday  the  Advertises  Halifax  Herald  <5-  Mail;  Victor  Sifton,  Win-  1935  af  Memnhis 

plan  to  present  real  newspaper  Aoveruses  Press;  Emile  Jean,  Three  Rivers  ®  P 

crowns”  instead  of  the  usual  mythical  PEIRCY  L.  CROSBY,  author  of  (Que.)  Le  Nouveiiiste;  W.  J.  C.  Sutton, 

honors.  The  results  will  be  made  “Skippy,”  again  took  to  the  adver-  Hontreal  Gazette. 

public  around  Dec.  12  and  the  crown-  tising  columns  on  Tuesday  to  express  , -h  TnVrin^^  *'7  *1°^,’  THc  TOUC 

ing  wUl  take  place,  probably  in  Holly-  his  poUtical  yie^ints.  ,i^hing  Co.,  Toronto;  Lloyd  "stovel  A  *  * 

wood,  soon  afterwards.  R*  a  double-truck  ad  m  the  New  Home  Monthly,  Winnipeg.  ASSIQnilll 

Hie  syndicate  made  it  clear  that  York  Sun,  Mr.  Crosby  published  an  Farm  Papers:  P.  D.  Mitchell,  Farmers 
this  is  an  honest  effort  to  pick  the  article,  “Machine  Gunning  for  Peace,”  Advocate  &■  Home  Magazine,  London,  Ont.  a,,- 

favorite  actors  and  actresses  of  the  in  which  he  attacked  President  Roose-  .  ^ 

public  and  is  far  removed  from  being  for  his  recent  Chicago  speech.  <  .  ■  .  ,  ,  |l•W' 

a  promotion  stunt.  The  absence  of  Early  this  summer,  Mr.  Crosby  used  " 

the  usual  “build  up”  was  cited  as  evi-  ®  similar  ad  in  the  Sim  in  which  he  FELLOWS  HAS  RELAPSE  •  •  •  pP#S 

dence  that  the  syndicate  or  newspa-  Prmted  his  E^y  on  Roosevelts  Dexter  Fellows  dean  of  circus  nress  •  •  •  '"®9 

pers  are  not  attempting  to  capitalize  Second  Inaug^al  Address^”  aelnte  c^S  in  _ hT 


Ltd.,  Toronto:  G.  V.  Laughton,  MacLean  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Toronto;  Lloyd  Stovel,  National 


The  Toughest 
Assignment  . 


Advocate  &  Home  Magazine,  London,  Ont. 

Business  Papers:  W.  A.  Lydiatt,  Market¬ 
ing,  Toronto,  Ont. 


for  any  employor  on 


Dexter  Fellows,  dean  of  circus  press 


^^Tevent  ^  As  Lro^the  ad^TMT.  Crosby  .  ^nfined  in  a  Hatti^burg. 

The  Daily  News  picked  the  most  $3,200  and  was  placed  through  the  typhoid  dicing 

tne  most  advertising  asenev.  t^®  ^“t  60  days,  was  reported  m  a 


.  .  .  nowspopors 
.  .  .  press  associotioM  | 
.  .  .  magazines 
.  .  .  radio  I 


popular  stars  in  1932  in  a  similar  Muller  &  Co.,  advertismg  agency.  condition’  Nov.  ^ 

reader  poll  but  this  is  believed  to  be  — 


the  first  attempt  at  a  nation-wide 
poll  by  newspapers.  More  than  30 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast  had 
notified  their  intention  of  entering  the 
poll  up  to  Wednesday,  the  syndicate 
announced. 


(UP) 


f  A  I  f 


is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT  | 
personnel,  especially  when  im- 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 


Winchell  Back 

WALTER  WINCHELL,  New  York 

Daily  Mirror  columnist,  resumed 
his  daily  “On  Broadway”  feature  Nov. 
15  after  several  months’  absence 
forced  by  illness.  He  returned  from 
Hollywood  a  week  before  that  and 
is  writing  his  column  in  New  York 
for  the  first  time  in  several  months. 
He  has  made  several  pictures  in  Hol¬ 
lywood  recently. 

Winchell  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  he  is  throu^  with  the  movies 
and  that  he  is  back  in  New  York  to 
become  a  newspaperman  again. 

His  column  is  syndicated  through 
King  Features  Syndicate. 


THE  MARK 


OF  ACCURACY,  SPEED 


The  solution  is  easy  when  em- 
plojrers  seeking  top  flight  ed¬ 
itorial  or  advertising  men  call 
on  The  Personnel  Bureau  for 
assistance. 


ffo  out 


AND  INDEPENDENCE  IN 


Alwar*  Uniform 


WORLD  WIDE  NEWS 


COVERAGE 


UNITED  PRESS 


The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ-  | 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  aU 
parts  of  the  country  with  yean 
of  experience. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recoB- 
mended  on  the  basis  of  year 
exact  requirements. 


Established  1915 


THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Chicago— 35  East  Waelwr  Drhw 
Lot  Aagalas — 2387  Taviot  Strsit 
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Oakland  Tribune 
Control  Assured 
.  E  Knowland 

Sole  of  Dargie  Stock 
Would  Not  Affect  Legal 

Position  of  Publisher 

Continued  control  of  the  Oakland 
(Cal.)  Tribune  by  the  J.  R.  Knowland 
interests  is  a.ssured  even  in  the  event 
of  a  court-ordered  sale  of  the  stock 
recently  involved  in  litigation,  Mr. 
Knowland  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week. 

The  stock  of  the  Tribune  Publish- 
g  Company  and  of  the  Tribune 
Building  Company  is  held  by  J.  R. 
Knowland  and  family,  who  are  in 
conUol  of  the  two  corporations,  and 
by  the  estate  of  Herminia  Peralta 
Dargie. 

J.  R.  Knowland  purchased  a  half  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Tribune  in  1915  from  the 
estate  of  W.  E.  Dargie  and  entered  a 
voting  trust  agreement  with  Mrs. 
Herminia  Peralta  Dargie,  the  widow, 
under  the  provisions  of  which  he 
named  two  voting  trustees  and  Mrs. 
Dargie  one,  thus  assuring  complete 
and  continuing  control.  This  agree¬ 
ment,  through  renewals,  continued  for 
21  years,  terminating  about  six  years 
after  Mrs.  Dargie’s  death  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  1929. 

The  stock  control  of  the  Tribune 
Building  Company  has  been  held 
since  its  organization  by  the  Know- 
land  interests.  The  company  owns  the 
real  estate  and  building  occupied  by 
the  Tribune  plant  and  the  Tower  of¬ 
fice  building  adjoining,  part  of  which 
is  also  occupied  by  the  Tribune,  and 
the  adjoining  property  acquired  for 
future  expansion.  The  Tribune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  has  a  15-year  lease 
from  the  Tribune  Building  Company 
covering  the  above-mentioned  prop¬ 
erty.  The  Tribime  Building  Com¬ 
pany  owns  and  operates  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  KLX. 

21  •Year  Vetinq  Trust 

The  Dargie  estate  has  been  in  the 
courts  for  eight  years.  During  this 
period  one  executor  was  removed  by 
the  court,  and  there  has  been  con¬ 
tinuing  litigation  to  which  the  Trib¬ 
une  Publishing  Company  has  not  been 
a  party. 

The  Tribune  Publishing  Company, 
at  the  annual  October  meeting  held 
this  year,  re-elected  the  following  di¬ 
rectors:  Joseph  R.  Knowland,  Emelyn 
S.  Knowland,  J.  R.  Knowland,  Jr., 
William  F.  Knowland,  and  W.  T.  Sum¬ 
mers,  the  latter  representing  the 
Dargie  estate. 

The  Knowland  holdings  are  imited 
in  a  21-year  voting  trust  agreement, 
binding  the  parties  and  their  heirs 
to  it.  Joseph  R.  Knowland,  Elmelyn  S. 
Knowland,  J.  R.  Knowland,  Jr.,  and 
William  F.  Knowland  are  the  voting 
trustees. 

Should  all  the  Dargie  stock  be  sold, 
or  a  part  only  of  said  stock  be  sold  as 
r^uested  by  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Dargie, 
the  legal  position  of  the  Knowland 
interests  is  generally  recognized  as 
such  as  to  assure  a  continued  control 
^  the  Knowland  interests  of  the 
bwrd  of  directors  and  the  retention 
of  the  present  officers  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Knowland  stated. 

Legutecs  Seek  Bequests 
Recently  certain  legatees,  declar¬ 
ing  that  they  were  growing  impatient 
over  the  eight-year  delay  in  obtain- 
ing  their  bequests,  and  expressing  dis- 
satiaaction  over  the  mounting  ad¬ 
ministration  costs,  began  court  action 
wmanding  the  closing  of  the  estate. 

ulings  of  the  courts  now  indicate  that 
mere  should  be  a  sale,  in  whole  or 
m  part,  of  the  estate’s  Tribune  stocks. 


and  that  any  such  sale  should  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  confirmation  by  the  court. 

“There  are  two  residuary  legatees, 
Josefa  Wilson,  only  sister  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  and  Antonio  Rodriguez  Mar¬ 
tin.  TTie  Knowland  family  have  re¬ 
cently  purchased  eight-fifteenths  of 
Mrs.  Wilson’s  one-half  residuary  in¬ 
terest.  Antonio  Martin  has  given  an 
assignment  of  his  residuary  interest 
as  security  to  cover  fees  for  services 
of  his  attorneys,  Oscar  Samuels  and 
S.  Laz  Lansburg. 

“Mrs.  Wilson’s  attorney,  in  open 
court,  recently  disclosed  he  had  a 
buyer  for  a  portion  only  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  stocks  for  a  purchase  price  which 
would  be  amply  sufficient  to  pay  in 
full  all  the  legatees,  liquidate  the  ad¬ 
ministration  costs  and  leave  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  Tribune  stock  to 
be  distributed  to  his  client  (Mrs.  Wil¬ 
son)  and  her  assignee  and  to  the  other 
residuary  legatee  and  his  assignee.” 

■ 

C.  J.  Lewin  Promoted; 

C.  E.  Carll  Named  M.E. 

Basil  Brewer,  publisher.  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times  and 
Mercury,  has  announced  promotion  of 
Charles  J.  Lewin,  managing  editor  of 
the  Standard-Times,  to  editor-in-chief 
of  the  combined  newspapers,  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  Charles  E.  Carll,  of  Cleveland, 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Standard- 
Times. 

Mr.  Carll,  formerly  managing  editor 
of  IndiarMpolis  Times  and  now  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  Cleveland 
Press,  will  go  to  his  new  position  about 
Dec.  1.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Lewin 
will  assume  supervisory  duties  with 
the  New  Bedford  Standard-Times,  the 
Morning  Mercury,  the  Cape  Cod 
Standard-Times  and  Radio  Station 
WNBH. 

Mr.  Carll  began  newspaper  work  in 
1923  as  a  cub  reporter  with  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News,  joining  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times  three  years  later.  He  rose 
rapidly  in  executive  positions,  becom¬ 
ing  managing  editor  in  1933.  He  has 
been  with  the  Cleveland  Press  since 
March,  1935. 

Mr.  Lewin  has  been  associated  with 
the  Standard-Times  and,  before  that, 
with  the  Standard,  since  November, 
1924. 

■ 

NEW  EDITORIAL  BOARD 

The  Day,  national  Jewish  daily,  New 
York,  announced  Nov.  18  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  board  of  editors  to  direct  its 
editorial  policy  following  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  S.  Margoshes  from  the  edi¬ 
torship.  The  board  consists  of  S.  Din- 
gol,  B.  Z.  Goldberg  and  S.  Rosenfeld. 
Dr.  Margoshes  will  continue  his  col¬ 
umn,  “News  and  Views.” 


THE 


produces  leads,  rules, 
slugs,  and  base  of  the 
greatest  solidity  at  the 
most  economical  cost. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago.  IlL 


Everything 

points  to  the 
greatest  holi¬ 
day  buying  in  years. 

Rochester  enjoys  not 
only  an  earning  in¬ 
come  per  capita  rank¬ 
ing  very  close  to  the 
highest  but  also  adds 
to  this  income  gener¬ 
ous  “bonuses"  and 
wage  dividends. 

Here,  indeed  will  be  an  extra  large  "puddin'  " 
to  be  dished  out.  Will  YOU  be  there  when  it's 
served?  Whether  your  product  sells  for  a  few 
cents  or  many  dollars,  you  can't  afford  to  pass 
up  the  EXTRA  sales  possibilities  in  the  Roches¬ 
ter  market  at  Christmas  time  and  immediately 
after. 

A  SURE  way  to  present  your  message  to  these 
more-than-able-to-buy  families:  —  the  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle,  welcomed  every  morning, 
the  Rochester  Times  Union,  welcomed  every 
evening. 

We  will  gladly  present  facts  and  figures  at 
your  request. 

Rochester  Times -Union 
Democrat  &  Chronicle 

ROCHESTER  GANNEH  NEWSPAPERS 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son 

National  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Dailies  Twit 
Board's  Plea 
For  Censorship 

Press  Blamed  for  Tampa's 
Reputation  .  .  .  “Pollyatma" 
Answers  Group 

When  the  Tampa,  Fla.,  charter 
board  Nov.  17  reported  the  city’s  al¬ 
leged  unfavorable  reputation  was  due 
“almost  entirely  to  the  sort  of  editorial 
j  and  reportorial  policy  that  has  been 

pursued  by  the  two  daily  newspapers” 
and  suggested  these  papers  desist 
from  printing  news  of  Tampa’s  “trou¬ 
bles,”  it  received  an  immediate  answer 
from  the  papers. 

The  Times  in  an  editorial  signed 
I  “With  love  and  kisses,  Pollyanna,” 

made  a  long  recitation  of  incidents  of 
which  no  city  is  proud  and  com¬ 
mented  they  really  could  not  have 
happened  in  Tampa  because  the  char¬ 
ter  board  said  so. 

Pollyanna  then  commented  “this 
Charter  Board  certainly  got  these 
nasty-bad  newspapers  told  a  thing  or 
two,  about  harping  on  the  things  that 
Tampa  needs  to  make  it  a  greater 
city.  They  are  as  bad  as  those  New 
York  papers  that  gave  New  York  a 
reputation  for  having  racketeers  be¬ 
fore  this  smart-aleck  Dewey  took  a 
good  living  away  from  a  lot  of  mis¬ 
understood  men.  And  the  Chicago 
papers  gave  Chicago  a  reputation  for 
gang  wars.” 

Censorship  Cartoon 
Pollyanna  concluded  “it’s  just  as 
though  you  had  a  bad  carbuncle.  You 
wouldn’t  think  of  calling  in  the  doc¬ 
tor  and  giving  the  old  gossips  in  the 
neighborhood  something  to  talk  about, 
now  would  you?  Of  course  not,  you 
would  just  keep  it  quiet.” 

Besides  a  first-page  cartoon  of  the 
city  hall,  with  arms  and  legs,  derby 
and  cigar,  throwing  a  blanket  marked 
“censorship”  over  the  press,  the 
Morning  Tribune  commented  editor¬ 
ially: 

“It  looks  to  us  as  if  the  Charter 
Board  became  a  bit  befuddled,  and 
confused  Tampa’s  reputation  with  the 
reputation  of  Tampa’s  civic  govern¬ 
ment.  Our  city  government’s  reputa¬ 
tion  hasn’t  been  so  good.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  of  the  things  it  has  done,  and 
left  undone.  Tampa’s  civic  govern¬ 
ment  has  made  news,  often  bad  news. 
Tampa’s  newspapers  have  printed  the 
news  the  city  government  made.” 
a 

J.  H.  Monaghan  Heads 
New  Eng.  AP  Group 

{By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publisiiek) 
Boston,  Nov.  23 — John  H.  Monaghan, 
managing  editor,  Pawtucket  (R.  I.) 
Times,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
New  England  Association  of  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Members  at  the  annual 
meeting  here  Monday.  Hie  association 
covers  all  New  England  states  except 
Maine  and  Connecticut.  Edward  J. 
Gallagher,  mayor  of  Laconia,  N.  H., 
and  editor  and  publisher,  Laconia 
Evening  Citizen,  retiring  chairman, 
presided. 

Edward  Whitman,  attorney  for  the 
Boston  Post,  spoke  on  copyright  laws 
as  they  pertained  to  newspapers,  and 
William  J.  Pape,  publisher,  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  American 
and  an  AP  director,  told  the  32  mem¬ 
bers  present  that  the  national  board  of 
directors  is  desirous  of  getting  closer 
to  the  actual  membership  through 
these  regional  meetings.  Approval  was 
expressed  by  the  meeting  of  the  New 
Elngland  and  general  news  report. 

John  F.  Chester,  chief  of  the  Boston 
bureau,  continues  as  secretary. 


Copper  in  the 
Graphic  Arts 

Copper  and  Brass  are  used  in  the 
Graphic  .\rts  for  accuracy  and  dur¬ 
ability. 

There  are  fifteen  tons  of  Copper, 
Brass  and  Bronze  in  some  of  the 
largest  of  the  27,000  cylinder  presses 
in  operation  in  America  today.  And 
besides  the  rotary  magazine,  and  off¬ 
set  presses  there  are  some  80,000 
job  presses  involving  more  than  a 
million  pounds,  in  7.633  newspaper 
and  periodical  establishments  and 
9,224  printing  plants. 

.55,000  Linotype  machines  average 
535  pounds  of  Brass  each,  including 
matrices.  And  Mergenthaler  main¬ 
tains  a  stock  of  more  than  125.000.- 
000  Brass  matrices  in  fifty  languages. 
Copper  is  used  almost  exclusively  in 
half  -  tone  and  four  -  color  process 
plates  by  600  photo-engravers,  and 
in  rotogravure.  200  electrotypers 
use  tuns  of  copper.  Casting,  bind¬ 
ing,  folding  and  mailing  machines 
also  use  Copper  allows. 

SOURCE — Copper  &  Brass  Re- 
■search  Association. 

Science  Guards 
Our  Home  Remedies 

In  the  good  old  days  the  druggist 
went  out  in  the  springtime,  gathering 
sassafras  for  sassafras  tea,  a  favorite 
home-made  spring  tonic.  In  those 
days  many  household  remedies  for 
simple  ills  were  made  in  the  home. 

Today  our  home  remedies  are  com¬ 
pounded  by  scientists  in  sanitary  lab¬ 
oratories.  Manufacturers  are  held 
accountable  for  what  goes  into  the 
bottles  which  bear  their  labels.  Fed¬ 
eral  Food  and  Drugs  and  strict  state 
pharmacy  laws  require  that  drugs  be 
of  certain  tested  potency.  The  man¬ 
ufacture  of  proprietary  medicines 
has  become  a  great  industry  supply¬ 
ing  dependable,  supervised  standard¬ 
ized  medicines.  SOURCE — Propri¬ 
etary  Association. 

Motor  Tax  Diversion 
or  Highway  Safety? 

Largely  because  taxes  paid  by 
motorists  for  highways  are  diverted 
to  other  uses,  highway  engineers  are 
unable  to  “build  safety”  into  our 
improved  but  still  inadequate  high¬ 
way  system. 

If  they  could  use  their  engineer¬ 
ing  skill  to  (1)  eliminate  sharp 
curves  on  main  highways;  (2)  pro¬ 
vide  proper  banking  on  necessary 
turns;  (3)  widen  and  strengthen 
road  shoulders;  (4)  install  protect¬ 
ing  guard  rails;  (5)  build  side-walks 
alongside  of  roads  for  pedestrians; 
(6)  build  oneway  roads  where  traf¬ 
fic  is  heavy  and;  (7)  improve  more 
of  the  90%  of  the  highway  system 
now  classed  as  secondary  roads, — 
there  would  be  a  sharp  drop  in  the 
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death  and  injury  toll  on  the  high¬ 
ways.  SOURCE — The  .Asphalt  In¬ 
stitute. 

Sixth  of  Tax  Total  Comes 
From  Motor  Transportation 

One-sixth  of  all  the  money  gath¬ 
ered  in  taxes  by  all  local,  state  and 
federal  units  of  government  is  ob 
tained  through  levies  upon  owner¬ 
ship  and  use  of  motor  vehicles. 

Motor  vehicle  owners  and  users 
bear  a  total  “ultimate  consumer” 
burden  of  at  least  $1,750,000,000  in 
levies  placed  annually  upon  auto¬ 
motive  transportation  in  all  its 
phases,  the  Conference  reports.  An¬ 
nual  tax  receipts  of  all  govern¬ 
mental  units  are  estimated  at  $10,- 
200.000,000. 


Fuel  and  Light  Only  lum 
Showing  Decreases  in 
Cost  of  Living 


Compared  with  a  year  ago,  i 
costs  are  up  3  per  cent,  accc: 
to  the  latest  figures  on  the  coa 
living  issued  by  the  United  S: 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  CH 
ing  and  rents  are  5  per  cent  hi:^ 
house  furnishing  goods  cost  10 
cent  more,  while  the  entire  con 
living  is  3  per  cent  above  last 


On  the  other  hand,  the  item  of 


and  light”  is  IVi  per  cent  lows. 

The  cost  of  light  has  steadily 
creased  ever  since  Edison  inv^: 
the  electric  lamp.  The  rates  foil 
dence  electricity  today  are  sera 
cent  below  last  year’s  figures 
they  are  exactly  half  of  what  tj 
were  in  1913.  SOURCE— Ei:- 

Electric  Institute. 
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Establishing  the  annual  total  of 
direct  and  indirect  taxes  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $60  per  vehicle,  the  report 
states: 

“The  actual  average  unit  value  of 
each  of  the  28,000,000  vehicles  in  the 
United  States  is  only  $190.08,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  American  Automobile 
Association.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
automobile  owners  of  tbe  country 
have  an  annual  income  of  less  than 
$30  per  week.” 

SOURCE  —  National  Highway 
Users  Conference. 

Financing  Good  Roads 

From  1927  to  1936,  more  than  92 
per  cent  of  the  money  spent  on  state 
highways  came  from  gasoline  taxes 
and  automobile  license  fees.  Last 
year  this  was  more  than  97  per  cent. 
Direct  property  taxation  for  sta»e 
highways  has  dwindled  to  a  negli¬ 
gible  amount  in  tbe  past  decade. 

The  gasoline  tax  method  for  rea¬ 
sonable  financing  of  roads  has 
achieved  more  favorable  acceptance 
than  any  other  form  of  taxation.  It 
has  relieved  land  of  direct  taxation 
for  state  highways.  It  isn’t  really  a 
tax  at  all,  but  painless  fee  or  toll 
paid  for  the  use  of  roads  on  which  to 
run  automobiles — paid  only  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  use.  No  one  has  yet  of¬ 
fered  a  more  reasonable  or  equitable 
method  of  paying  for  roads  to  meet 
present  needs.  SOURCE — Portland 
Cement  Association. 
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Anthracite  Industries,  lac. 

3'.2G7  Chrysler  KuildinK,  XrwYc 
A  non-profit  oriraiiization  ol  Perir.sr'T®** 
hard  coal  producers,  desiirned  to 
the  use  of  anthracite,  throock 
education  and  the  development  ol 
anthracite  burninsr  equipment. 
inir  and  statistical  facilities  at  thro 
ol  editors  everywhere. 


Asphalt  Institute 

801  Second  Ave..  New  York,  X  I 
A  national,  non-profit  orsaniiatioo^' 
asphalt  producers,  desimed  to  r- 
the  use  of  asphalt  throtigb  cil'i'  -■ 
cineerina  and  research. 
Pamphlets.  Library  and  reseirck 
contain  interestinif  material  for 
writers.  Inquiries  welcomed. 
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Association  of  American 

Transportation  KIde..  WashlnfMs.  1%^, 

Publications,  reports  and  releases  ■ 
ations  and  maintenance,  car  ser»i(i.3 
fic.  finance,  taxation  and  valusUis.  » 
rary  and  reference  material  ariilals 
all. 
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Associated  Business  PapeiSt  t 
:»«»  la-xinaton  Ave.,  New 
This  itroup  of  166  ol  the  nation i^^ 
ant  business  publications  constW_ 
reservoir  ol  factual  information 
irard  to  production,  distribution. ' 
lion,  transportation. 


TTie  Chemical  FoundaUon,  !• 
(WM  Madison  Ave..  New  York.  X» 
A  non-profit  organization  devolsO 
search  and  education  in 
applied  sciences  as  applied  to  H' 
Write  for  data 


Copper  &  Brass  Research  ^ 
riO  Ia>xinaton  Avenne.  New_  If-*, 
Editors  interested  in  btiildinr.  ho» 
ernization  and  home  furnishinr  w 


m  ‘or 

ed  to  call  upon  us  for  data  ontwJBts  it 
of  Copper,  Brass  and  Bronze.  Our 
is  most  complete:  the  history  oi 
most  interesting';  its  future  us- 
is  unlimited. 


Distilled  Spirits  In8liluie,J*',, 
National  Press  Bldg.,  Ws»hi«S>*‘‘ 


Factual  information,  data  ’ 
relating  to  the  Distilling  Industry. 
from  official  sources  on  produciJW;»„,j 
sumption,  enforcement,  taxation.  w 
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iMirhes.  hut  H'ith  tvhat  evidence.”  AUGUSTINE 


“If  this  job  is  done  effectively,  the  vast  majority  outside 
management  will  he  ahle  to  reason  clearly,  to  meet 
ih  straightforward  answers  the  hue  and  cry  of  those  who 


For  more  facts  consult  the  undersigned. 


Authoritative  Source  of 
eature  Article  Material 


The  editorial  resources  of  over  150 
I  the  nation’s  leading  business  pa- 
ers  are  available  for  factual,  vtanted 
iformation  on  trends  and  develop- 
in  b  siness. 

hjjji  The  problems  relative  to  industry 
^  nd  labor  relations  are  daily  assum- 
c«  J  I*  greater  proportions.  Business 
iHd.  iper  editors  recognize  the  impor- 
of“y  ince  of  such  trends  and  keep 
^Ureast  of  their  developments.  These 
Jditors  are  leading  the  thinking  of 
“l*'teir  readers  to  a  thorough  consid- 
^ption  of  public  interests. 

Business  Papers  are  in  a  position 
offer  newspapers  factual  informa- 
Jon  that  is  second  to  none  in  author- 
and  completeness.  SOURCES — 
Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 


•Inthoritative 

Information 


Uon  Electric  Institute 

LeiInRton  Avr..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ual  information,  data  and  statistics 
-inf  to  the  electrical  industry. 

lafactnring  Chemists*  Associa- 

|w  Woodward  Bldic.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Manufacturing  Chemists’  Associa- 
.  Mtablished  in  1872,  offers  an  eco- 
lic  and  technical  service  on  chemicals 
sditors  of  American  newspapers. 

arch  sSA 

for  s^Sional  Association  of  Food  Chains 
^6  Jsrkson  Place.  Washington,  I).  C. 
n  j^Ahs  A.  Logan,  Executive  Vire-Preaident. 
’jfrTWinuine  studies  in  social  and  economic 
Hs  of  chain  store  distribution.  Fact- 
data  and  informative  material. 
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taUonal  Press  Rldg,,  Washington,  D.  C. 
»eri,  ■fret  for  facts  about  all  phases  of  mo- 
tranaportation,  with  forty  national  or- 
aaUona  as  aftiliates.  Factual  and  con- 
inlormation  service  upon  request. 


fdsad  Cement  Association 
.23  W.  Grand 


Aye., 


- -  Offlee: 

Rkago.  111. 

»r».  ■■’••rfyr.  research  laboratories.  .200  pam- 
TOtol  Studies  in  housing,  roads,  paving, 
Miiidn  Xtnral.  farm  and  other  fields. 


^fcprietary  Association 
-h  AjjBI  Tsrlrk  St..  New  York  City. 

5®  ®hrle  A.  Meyer.  Executive  Secre- 
Mt  ™  Advisory  Committee  on  Advertis- 
releases  covering  develop- 
“■  in®  package  medicine  industry. 

“*‘^pied  Brewers  Industrial  Founda 

...  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 

ilsflsS'^Jon  proflt  incorporated  membership  as- 
B<1  brewing  indus- 

{“*  United  States  to  interpret  the 
tv®™**.  *°  i*’®  brewers  and  to  in- 


iitry. 

luctkAmK., '“C  orewers  ana 
ion.  ‘he  industry  to  the  public. 


A  Community  Asset 

Retail  trade  drawn  to  a  community 
from  its  trading  area  helps  all  busi¬ 
nesses.  When  people  “come  to 
town”  to  shop,  they  buy  in  many 
stores,  eat  in  local  restaurants,  go  to 
the  movies. 

A  community’s  retail  stores  com¬ 
pete  in  their  trading  territory  not 
only  among  themselves  but  with 
stores  of  other  communities.  To 
draw  trade  the  community  must  be 
a  real  shopping  center,  must  have 
goixl  stores. 

The  clean  attractive  chain  food 
store,  with  reasonable  prices  and 
({uality  merchandise,  sets  an  example 
for  all  merchants  to  make  their  own 
stores  more  desirable  shopping 
places.  The  retail  pace  of  the  entire 
community  is  stepped  up— with 
profit  to  all. 

SOURCE  —  National  Association 
of  E’fiod  Chains. 

National  Defense 

From  wing  tip  to  wing  tip,  from 
stem  to  stern,  from  cap  to  boots  the 
efficiency  of  our  national  defense 
is  and  will  be  determined  by 
the  comparative  progress  of  our 
chemical  industries  and  their  ability 
to  draw  upon  an  ever  increasing 
number  and  an  ever  extending  knowl¬ 
edge  of  American  chemists. 

There  is  no  detail  of  military 
equipment  in  which  progress  is  not 
dependent  on  the  intellectual  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  American  chemist  and  the 
production  of  the  practical  results 
of  that  progress  by  the  American 
chemical  manufacturer.  SOURCE — 
The  Chemical  Foundation. 

Increased  Railroad 
Revenues  Needed 

Inadequacy  of  railroad  revenues 
adversely  affects  every  line  of  indus¬ 
try.  If  long  continued,  it  can  not 
fail  to  have  most  unfortunate  effects 
not  only  upon  the  railroads  them¬ 
selves  but  on  the  whole  structure  of 
business.  The  railroads  are  seeking 
an  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  freight 
rates  except  for  five  commodities. 
Should  the  Commission  grant  the 
proposed  increases,  average  rates 
would  continue  to  be  below  pre¬ 
depression  levels.  Taking  the  aver¬ 
age  of  all  commodities  transported 
by  rail,  the  increases  would  amount 
to  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
wholesale  value  at  destination.  In¬ 
formation  regarding  the  railroad  sit¬ 
uation  can  he  obtained  from  the 

SOURCE — Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Railroads. 


Remoiud  of  ISeiv  Yitrk 
Office  of  the  Distilled 
Spirits  Institute  to 
Washington 

On  November  22,  1937,  the  New 
York  office  of  tfie  Distilled  Spirits 
Institute,  Inc.,  will  merge  with  the 
Washington  office  in  the  National 
Pr.  ‘ss  Building.  Washington,  D.  C., 
with  Ur.  James  M.  Doran  as  Tech¬ 
nical  Director;  Norman  W.  Baxter 
as  Public  Relations  Director  and 
Howard  T.  Jones  as  Counsel. 

The  Institute  will  continue  to  is 
sue  the  Distillers’  Bulletin  and  will 
carry  out  the  program  started  in  its 
New  York  office. 

SOURCE — Distilled  Spirits  Insti 
lute,  Inc. 

Domestic  Stoker  Use 
Increasing  at  Rapid  Rate 

Domestic  coal  stoker  sales  amount¬ 
ed  to  6,783  units  in  1932,  accord¬ 
ing  to  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  reports. 
Sales  doubled  in  1933.  By  1935 
they  had  jumped  to  41,000  units. 
76,000  units  were  produced  in  1936. 
Tlie  current  year  shows  43%  in¬ 
crease  so  far  over  1936.  In  1933,  oil 
burner  sales  were  10  to  1  against 
stokers.  This  ratio  dropped  to  3  to  1 
in  1936. 

Recent  report  from  a  Metropolitan 
suburban  dealer  selling  both  types 
of  automatic  domestic  heating  equip¬ 
ment  shows  that  oil  burner  sales  in 
1936  were  5  to  1  over  stokers,  hut 
this  year  sales  show  a  complete  re¬ 
versal  with  anthracite  stoking  equip¬ 
ment  leading  oil  burners  3  to  1. 

SOURCE — Anthracite  Industries, 
Inc. 

New  Brochure  Offers 
Economic  Sturly  of  the 
Brewing  Industry 

Those  interested  in  the  economic 
significances  of  outstanding  Ameri¬ 
can  industries  will  find  valuable  in¬ 
formation  in  “Beer  and  Brewing  in 
America — an  Economic  Study,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  late  Warren  M.  Persons, 
former  Professor  of  Economics  at 
Harvard  University.  Dr.  Persons 
died  last  month,  shortly  after  his 
manuscript  was  completed  for  pub¬ 
lication  by  the  United  Brewers  In¬ 
dustrial  Foundation,  New  York. 

The  booklet,  suitably  illustrated 
with  charts  and  maps,  offers  a  con¬ 
cise  study  of  the  brewing  industry  in 
its  relation  to  national  recovery.  It 
has  been  designed  as  of  special  value 
to  editors,  columnists,  commentators, 
and  interpreters  and  analysts  of  busi¬ 
ness  trends. 

SOURCE — United  Brewers  Indus¬ 
trial  Foundation. 


More  Protests 
on  British 
Press  Curbs 

War  Office  "Pressure"  Cited 

.  .  .  Magistrate  Bars  Re¬ 
porters,  Then  Apologizes 

A  charge  that  the  British  War  Office, 
“faced  with  a  serious  shortage  of  men 
for  the  Regulars  and  the  Territorial 
(volunteer)  army,  is  attempting  to 
exert  pressure  on  the  press  with  a 
view  to  stifling  criticism  and  dictating 
what  is  to  be  published  regarding  the 
army,”  made  by  W.  MacLanachan, 
aviation  correspondent  of  the  London 
Sunday  Times,  in  a  speech  on  rearma¬ 
ment  at  a  meeting  in  Cambrige  of 
university  students’  societies,  is  the 
most  recent  protest  against  increasing 
attemps  by  official  bodies  to  restrict 
further  the  freedom  of  the  press  in 
Britain. 

Strong  protests  were  effectively 
made  by  Glasgow  newspapers  against 
the  action  of  a  local  magistrate  who 
ordered  reporters  to  leave  the  court 
during  the  hearing  of  a  case  concern¬ 
ing  two  boys.  This  action  was  chal¬ 
lenged  on  principle,  as  the  case  was 
not  important.  The  next  day  the 
magistrate  expressed  regret  if  any 
inconvenience  was  caused,  but  sug¬ 
gested  the  press  should  not  make 
grossly  exaggerated  reports  of  such 
incidents.  Glasgow  newspapers  pro¬ 
tested  this  “lecture”  in  vigorous  edi¬ 
torials  pointing  out  the  admission  of 
the  press  to  the  court  was  a  right  and 
not  a  privilege. 

Subsequently  the  magistrate  apolo¬ 
gized  in  the  court  for  “having  unwit¬ 
tingly  deprived  the  press  of  a  right 
which  has  always  been  theirs  in  the 
Scottish  courts.” 

Protest  Meeting  Held 

Suburban  newspaper  editors  held  a 
meeting  last  week  and  decided  to 
make  strong  representations  against 
the  new  practice  of  magistrates  who 
are  not  only  holding  cases  in  camera 
but  are  refusing  to  tell  the  press  of 
their  decision  on  those  cases.  Superin¬ 
tendents  of  police  had  also  refused 
reporters  admission  to  courts.  This  is 
stated  to  be  a  violation  of  the  new  Act 
governing  admission  of  the  press  to 
local  courts. 

One  member  of  Parliament  re¬ 
sponsible  for  introducing  this  new  Act 
(Domestic  Proceedings  Act)  stated 
last  week,  however,  that  unless  the 
press  showed  a  greater  desire  to  re¬ 
form  itself  where  it  needed  reform 
members  of  Parliament  would  not  be 
willing  to  help  the  press  by  securing 
a  reform  of  the  law  of  libel.  P*ress 
leaders  felt,  he  said,  that  the  present 
law  of  libel  was  too  severe  on  the 
press,  and  British  juries  were  even 
more  severe  in  the  damages  they 
awarded  in  cases  of  malicious  attacks 
on  private  individuals.  But  the  press 
was  inclined  to  be  led  astray,  he  said, 
by  the  desire  for  sensationalism  in 
news  which  came  within  no  present 
law. 

■ 

A  REAL  'TROUPER" 

Elgar  Brown,  star  rewriteman  on 
the  Chicago  American,  wrote  a  1,000 
word  story  with  one  hand  in  35  min¬ 
utes,  Nov.  22.  Not  only  did  the  story 
read  smoothly,  but  his  copy  was  free 
of  typographical  errors.  Brown  re¬ 
cently  fractured  his  left  wrist.  He 
has  been  reporting  for  work,  however, 
writing  short  items  and  featiu-es.  He 
was  pressed  into  service  when  the 
story  broke  concerning  Warren  Sin¬ 
clair  Stanley,  Missouri  Military  Acad¬ 
emy  cadet,  who  killed  himself  after  a 
wild  police  chase. 
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Rural  Writers’  Primer 


Camera  Knights 


Aids  Photo  Technique 


By  lACK  PRICE 


IN  1910  Bernard  Aumuller  started 
work  as  a  copy  boy  in  the  art  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  American. 
He  had  just  left 


THE  PROBLEM  of  helping  rural  cor¬ 
respondents  to  improve  their  camera 
technique  has  been  solved  in  remark¬ 
ably  simple  manner  by  J.  W.  West, 
state  news  editor,  Nashville  Banner. 

When  a  correspondent  sends  in  his 
films  to  be  developed  and  printed 
they  are  examined  for  technical  faults. 
In  order  that  a  uniform  system  be  em¬ 
ployed,  Mr.  West  has  formulated  a 
primer  is  returned  to  the  correspond- 
all  the  questions  covering  the  basic 
principles  of  the  use  of  cameras.  The 
primer  is  returned  to  the  correspond¬ 
ent  along  with  his  films  and  prints, 
and  is  published  here  in  the  hope  it 
may  be  of  service  to  other  papers 
having  the  same  difficulties.  It  fol¬ 
lows: 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

“Dear  Reporter:  Your  films  have 
been  received  and  developed.  Our 
photographic  department  reports  some 
improvement  could  be  made  in  the 
taking  of  the  picture  and  handling  of 
the  film.  In  an  effort  to  help  you  ob¬ 
tain  the  best  possible  results,  we  have 
checked  certain  of  the  following  trou¬ 
bles  that  we  found  and  trust  that  the 
remedy  recommended  will  be  of  help 
to  you. 

Uaderexposed  Film  Remedy 

“Trouble:  Film  imderexposed. 
Cause:  Not  enough  light  reach^  the 
film.  Remedy:  Open  diaphragm 
larger  or  expose  for  longer  time. 
Either  or  both  of  these  things  may  be 
needed  to  take  a  picture  under  the 
same  conditions  as  these  pictures 
were  taken. 

“Trouble:  Film  overexposed.  Cause: 
Too  much  light  reached  the  film. 
Remedy:  Close  diaphragm  smaller  or 
use  faster  shutter  speed.  Either  or 
both  of  these  things  may  be  needed 
to  take  a  picture  tmder  the  same 
conditions  as  these  pictiues  were 
taken. 

"Trouble:  Picture  not  sharp.  Cause: 
This  trouble  may  be  caused  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  things.  We  have 
checked  one  of  the  following  causes 
as  the  one  which  causes  your  trouble. 
But  watch  out  for  the  others  also. 

“1.  Camera  not  set  for  the  right 
distance.  Pictime  is  out  of  focus. 
Remedy:  Be  sure  to  set  yoxxr  camera 
for  the  right  distance.  Practice  so  that 
you  can  judge  the  distance  from  the 
camera  to  the  main  object  in  your  pic¬ 
ture.  If  time  will  permit,  the  best 
thing  is  to  measure  the  distance  with 
a  tape  or  rule. 

Common  Error  Corroctod 

“2.  Camera  moved.  (A  very  com¬ 
mon  error.)  Remedy:  Hold  the 
camera  steady  while  making  the  ex¬ 
posure.  Brace  it  against  your  body  or 
some  stationary  object.  Too  much 
cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  this. 
Camera  motion  is  one  of  the  most 
common  troubles  we  have. 

“3.  Lens  dirty.  Remedy:  Clean  the 
lens  with  a  very  soft  cloth.  Do  not 
rub  hard  as  the  glass  from  which  the 
lens  is  made  is  much  softer  than  or¬ 
dinary  glass  and  will  scratch  very 
easily.  The  best  thing  to  use  is  lens 
cleaning  tissue  which  may  be  obtained 
from  many  drug  stores  and  optical 
supply  houses.  If  the  lens  is  very 
dirty,  take  your  camera  to  some  good 
camera  store  and  have  them  clean 
the  lens  for  you.  When  coming  from 
out  of  the  cold  into  a  warm  house, 
the  lens  will  fog  from  condensation  of 
moisture  on  the  cold  glass.  Wait  a 
few  minutes  for  the  lens  to  warm  up 
and  the  moisture  will  leave  the  lens 
clear. 


“Trouble:  Film  light  struck.  Cause: 
Light  leak  in  the  bellows  or  other  part 
of  the  camera.  Also  improper  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  film  in  or  removal  from 
the  camera.  Remedy:  Have  your 
camera  inspected  to  be  certain  that 
there  are  no  holes  or  light  leaks  in  the 
camera  itself.  If  there  are  no  leaks, 
you  may  have  let  the  films  become 
loose  on  the  roll  while  you  were  put¬ 
ting  the  films  in  the  camera  or  taking 
them  out.  Be  sime  not  to  imroll 
more  of  the  film  than  necessary  when 
you  load  the  camera  \mtil  you  are 
sure  that  all  of  the  film  has  been  rolled 
onto  the  take-up  spool.  In  getting  the 
film  out  of  the  camera,  be  sure  that 
the  film  does  not  get  loose  on  the 
roll. 

"Don't  Bo  Afraid  to  Exporimont" 

"Trouble:  Camera  not  held  properly. 
Cause  and  remedy:  Many  people  pay 
too  little  attention  to  the  finder  on 
the  camera  and  do  not  hold  the 
camera  in  level  position.  This  causes 
the  horizon  to  run  cross-wise  across 
the  picture  so  that  it  seems  to  be  run¬ 
ning  uphill  and  what  should  be  ver¬ 
tical  objects  are  leaning  to  one  side. 
Also,  improper  use  of  the  finder  will 
sometimes  cause  heads  or  feet  to  be 
cut  off  in  the  picture  when  they  were 
intended  to  be  shown,  or  the  man  on 
the  end  of  a  line  of  people  is  likely 
to  be  left  out.  Be  sure  that  you  see 
all  in  the  finder  that  you  want  to  see 
in  the  finished  picture,  but  get  close 
enough  so  as  to  eliminate  everything 
from  the  picture  that  is  not  of  value 
to  it.  Do  not  hold  the  camera  hori¬ 
zontal  for  a  picture  when  the  subject 
is  hi^er  than  it  is  long  and  also 
do  not  hold  the  camera  vertical 
when  the  subject  is  longer  than  it  is 
tail 

"We  are  pioneering  in  the  use  of 
pictures.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  experi¬ 
ment. 

“J.  W.  West.” 


school  to  make 
his  way  in  the 
world.  A  year 
later  he  was 
transferred  to 
the  photo  de¬ 
partment  where 
he  learned  how 
to  polish  tins  and 
mix  hypo. 

A  short  time 
later  he  was  sent 
to  the  darkrooms 
of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News 
Photos  where  he 


Bernard  Aumuller 


learned  the  art  of 
printing  and  operating  a  camera.  Fol¬ 
lowing  his  inside  schooling  he  was 
again  transferred  back  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  as  a  full-fledged  cameraman. 
“Benny,”  as  he  is  generally  called, 
covered  general  news  until  the  war 
broke  out. 

Enlisting  as  photographer  in  the  air- 
section  he  was  sent  to  the  school  at 
Cornell  to  finish  his  education  as  an 
aeraial  cameraman.  Then  he  went  to 
the  various  camps  but  was  not  lucky 
enough  to  see  service  overseas.  After 
mustering  out  of  the  army  he  returned 
to  the  New  York  Evening  Journal 
where  he  is  now  assistant  to  Bob 
Keogh,  head  of  the  photographic  de¬ 
partment. 

Although  Benny  has  covered  prac¬ 
tically  every  important  murder  story 
along  with  other  major  assignments 
he  has  never  shown  preference  to  any 
particular  type  of  work.  Known  as  a 
quiet  plodder  who  was  always  foimd 
on  the  front  firing  line  without  fan¬ 
fare  Aumuller  has  set  an  enviable 
record  as  a  master  craftsman. 

He  is  married  and  has  two  sons,  one 
17  and  the  other  five,  and  a  daughter 
aged  15.  His  hobby  is  coaching  his 
older  boy  in  sports. 


Dated  Negatives  Needed 

A  RECENT  LKTl'ER  from  a  writer 

who  has  been  preparing  a  book 
which  called  for  many  illustrations  is 
worth  reproducing. 

“I  have  been  trying  to  find  some 
real  old  pictures  for  my  book  and  I 
have  been  having  trouble.  The  fault 
is  with  the  filing  system  of  camera¬ 
men.  In  many  morgues  I  have  visited 
I  could  not  find  pictures  because  the 
negatives  and  prints  never  had  a  date 
record. 

“The  imdated  picture  leaves  it  al¬ 
most  useless.  How  about  making 
mention  of  this  subject?  In  years  to 
come,  other  writers  will  run  up  against 
the  same  problem.  If  cameramen  file 
their  own  negatives  or  prints,  please 
ask  them  to  put  the  date  on  the  back 
of  the  print  or  on  the  negative  pre¬ 
server.  It  is  such  a  small  detail  but  if 
you  had  to  wade  through  thousands 
of  undated  prints  and  negatives 
you  would  appreciate  the  situation. 
Thanks. — S.  M.” 

Looks  like  Mr.  S.  M.  has  an  idea 
worth  thinking  about. 
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N.  Y.  News  Installs 
AP  Photo  Receiver  ^ 

One  of  the  new  and  smaller  Ass(.|l;  Cl^ 
dated  Press  Wirephoto  receivers 
installed  this  week  in  the  New  YoJ 
Daily  News  photographic  departme; 

With  use  of  the  portable  sender 
they  acquired  several  months  ago, ,, 
paper  now  will  be  able  to  receive  • 
the  office  pictures  taken  and  wired  '3 
staff  photographers. 

Except  on  important  stories  near 
the  receiver  will  be  hooked  to 
regular  AP  Wirephoto  service.  0 
eration  of  the  machine  will  be  ha- 
died  by  George  J.  Schmidt,  stiuoj 
manager,  who  studied  its  use  at  as 
Associated  Press  office  in  New  Yst 

On  all  big  stories  sending  eqiu. 
ment  will  be  flown  by  the  News’  or, 
plane  to  the  scene  and  pictures  xil 
be  wired  direct  to  the  office.  Ins; 
instances  pictures  will  be  talr.^ 
transmitted  by  Robert  Cranston,  sd 
photographer. 


Lauds  Phila.  Photogs 
THE  WORK  of  news  photographers  in 
advertising  Philadelphia’s  historic 
and  civic  attractions  Aroughout  the 
covmtry  during  the  recent  Constitution 
celebration  was  lauded  Nov.  23  by 
Mayor  S.  Davis  Wilson,  who  was 
honor  guest  at  the  aimual  dinner  of 
the  News  Photographers’  Association 
of  Philadelphia  and  Camden. 
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MRS.  McLEAN  SUED 

Mrs.  Evalyn  Walsh  McLean,  cb- 
rently  writing  a  column,  “My  Siy’ 
which  appears  in  the  WoshiiifM 
Times,  has  been  named  defendants 
a  $200,000  suit  filed  by  Norman  I. 
Whitaker,  who  charges  her  with  nut- 
cious  prosecution  and  false  imprin. 
ment.  The  bill  of  complaint  staa 
Mrs.  McLean  caused  the  aneit  i 
Whitaker  in  1932  upon  the  complait 
he  had  conspired  with  Gaston  1. 
Means,  now  in  jail,  to  steal  $10(0 
allegedly  given  Means  by  the  defeu- 
ant  to  bring  about  the  return  of  he 
Lindber^  baby.  Whitaker  dens 
complicity  in  the  conversion  of  he 
fimds  and  alleges  his  reputation  ha 
been  greatly  damaged. 
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$209,859  XMAS  FUND 


E.  J.  POWERS  RESIGNS 

E.  J.  Powers  has  severed  his  coiuiec- 
tion  with  Cooley-Cortes,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives,  as  Chicago 
manager.  Mr.  Powers  will  continue  to 
operate  independently  as  head  of  E.  J. 
Powers  &  Co.,  special  representatives, 
with  offices  in  Chicago,  New  York  and 
Detroit. 


Chicago  Tribune  employes  who  sc 
members  of  the  Dearborn  Mucsi 
Benefit  Association,  a  Christmas  ss- 
ings  club,  will  receive  checks  tohuw 
$209,859,  Nov.  15.  The  amount  ih 
tributed  in  1936  was  $191,504.  % 
year  there  were  1,803  members,  i”. 
increase  of  78  over  last  year.  Duns 
the  year,  death  benefits  of  $750  ere 
were  paid  in  22  cases. 
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DAUGHTER  TO  BATESES 

Albert  W.  Bates,  member  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  staff  of  Swift  &  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  former  executive  secretary 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  journalism  frater¬ 
nity,  and  Mrs.  Bates  are  parents  of  a 
daughter,  bom  Nov.  13  in  Chicago. 


ROME  PAPER  SEIZED 

On  Nov.  21,  the  day  following  pro 
publication  of  his  story  urging  ifdvert 
French-Italian  rapprochement,  ? 
Scardoni,  Paris  correspondent  for  ts 
Rome  Tribune,  one  of  the  Italian  ca|i- 
tal’s  three  evening  papers,  was  »• 
called.  The  article  caused  the  Mi- 
ister  of  Popular  Culture  to  order  he 
paper  seized  24  hours  after  its  fr 
tribution. 
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truth  in  Advertising 
pays  Real  Dividend 

U.  S.  Has  Taught  World  How  to  Sell 
Goods,  Says  London  Executive  .  .  .  Little 
Room  for  "Ifs"  in  Modem  Copy 


By  C.  R.  C.  NIXON 


Mr.  Ni«on  of  the  STATESMAN  and 
SUNDAY  STATESMAN  (published 
simultaneously  at  Calcutta  and 
Dtlhi),  India's  national  newspapers, 
has  had  long  and  intimate  exper¬ 
ience  with  newspapers,  trade,  and 
advertising  in  India,  Burma,  Ceylon, 
the  Far  East,  and  Europe.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Empire  Press  Union  for  15  years, 
of  the  Council  of  the  London  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  British  Empire  Newspapers 
Overseas,  and  is  the  founder  and 
present  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Indian  and  Eastern  Newspaper  So¬ 
ciety.  Mr.  Nixon  first  went  to 
Calcutta  as  the  assistant  editor  of 
The  Statesman.  London  is  now  his 
headquarters,  and  he  deals  from 
there  with  his  papers'  international 
advertising.  He  plans  to  be  a  reg¬ 
ular  visitor  to  the  United  States. 


IN  MERCHANDISING  (and  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  delightful  profession  of 
idvertisinKi  the  philanthropist  just 
ends  up  with 
nice  epitaphs  on 
his  tombstone 
and  no  death 
duty  to  pay  on 
his  estate.  And 
he  is  buried 
young.” 

I  was  reported 
recently  in  a 
London  paper  as 
having  said  that 
— and  I  said  it 
and  I  do  not  re¬ 
tract.  Advertis¬ 
ing,  which  is  the 


C.  R.  C.  Nixon 


■eal  merchandising  of  goods,  cannot 
dford  to  be  philanthropic.  Neither 
an  it  afford  to  be  blatantly  material- 
stic  and  to  lie.  Real  advertising  has 
!o  protect  alike  the  interest  of  the 
idvertiser  and  the  buying  public. 

Faced  with  the  job  of  “putting  it 
iver,”  advertising  naturally  offers  a 
lerious  temptation  to  its  experts  to 
esort  to  bluffing;  but  a  first-hand 
mowledge  of  advertising  in  most 
suntries  of  the  world  has  convinced 
ne  thaL  while  philanthropic  publicity 
-the  easy-on-the-gas  kind — sells  lit- 
ie  or  nothing,  “Truth  in  Advertising” 
Intimately  pays  a  real  dividend. 

U.  S.  Ads  More  Direct 
I  discern  in  American  advertising 
directness  than  is  seen  on  the 
E^r  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  strikes 
|p  that  this  directness  is  a  good  seller, 
^erican  copy  writer,  as  I  see 

sits  down  to  his  job  with  the  one  - ./ 

^a— to  go  straight  to  the  point  by  parts 


his  public  that  no  one  can  af- 
to  go  without  the  article  he  has 
^sell.  This  is  soimd;  for  there  is 
Pttle  room  for  “ifs”  in  modern  adver- 


explaining  what  a  spade  is  and  why 
it  is  made. 

Here’s  an  example  of  what  I  mean: 
In  a  well-known  city  paper  (not  New 
York),  I  saw  a  cough  cure  ad.  For  a 
cough  (I  read)  So-and-So’s  stuff  is  a 
sure  remedy.  The  reader  was  told 
that  the  medicine  was  made  from  the 
soundest  formula,  had  stood  the  test 
of  time  in  a  highly  competitive  mar¬ 
ket  and  was  pric^  right.  So  far  so 
good.  But  the  ad — maybe  it  was 
merely  to  fill  up  space! — went  on  to 
paint  a  gruesome  picture  of  just  where 
a  neglected  cough  put  one.  Now,  if 
I  were  not  a  hard-boiled  advertising 
man,  the  “horror”  part  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  advertisement  would  send  me 
to  a  doctor — presto! — and  not  to  a 
drug  store. 

Taught  World  to  Sell  Goods 

But  even  the  sharply  critical  can 
find  little  wrong  with  American  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  has  taught  not  only  the 
U.  S.,  but  the  world,  how  to  sell 
goods. 

And  that,  surely,  is  a  solid  feat 
which  ought  to  earn  the  gratitude  of 
all,  irrespective  of  nationality. 

I  remember  the  mental  struggle 
that  went  on  in  the  minds  of  certain 
British  motor  car  manufacturers  when 
Detroit  first  invaded  the  Indian  mar¬ 
ket.  The  American  car  was  adver¬ 
tised  in  my  newspapers. 

“Such  generous  advertising  will 
only  send  up  the  price  of  cars  to  the 
public,”  said  the  slow- thinking  British 
manufacturer. 

“It  will  only  make  the  public  buy 
cars,  and  then  more  cars,”  said  the 
American. 

The  American  won.  He  paid  off  his 
advertising  over  and  over  again;  and 
ever-growing  production  kept  car 
prices  down  to  an  economic  level. 
Reluctantly,  the  British  manufacturer 
followed  suit  .  .  .  but  I  think  that 
“Follow-the-leader”  is  a  kid’s  game. 

Envies  Advurfiting  Brains 

I  wish  that  in  England  we  had  the 
wealth  of  advertising  brain  possessed 
by  the  U.  S.  I  do  not  say  this  to  flat¬ 
ter  my  American  friends.  It  just  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  simple  truth.  So  far  as 
individual  quality  goes,  we  have  in 
London  some  advertising  men  in  the 
very  top  class.  They  would  “star,” 
in  my  judgment,  in  the  U.  S.  But 
they  are  few.  I  reckon  to  meet  about 
one  really  first-class  advertising  man 
a  week  in  London,  one  in  a  month 
in  Germany  and  France,  and  one 
every  Thanksgiving  Day  in  other 
In  America,  I  meet  one  every 


at  rock  bottom,  but  far  too  much  puff 
and  blow  on  the  surface.  The  old 
game  of  party  politics  seems  to  sur¬ 
vive  here  better  than  in  most  coun¬ 
tries.  In  the  long  run — as  I’ve  found 
it  knocking  around  the  world — those 
who  wave  their  banners  the  fiercest, 
ultimately  bum  best  on  the  hot  spot. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  everything 
in  the  United  States’  trading  world  is 
as  it  should  be.  Mistakes  are  made, 
but  I  discern  on  all  sides,  outside  the 
sacred  sanctums  of  some  directors' 
rooms  where  hard  things  are  said 
about  taxation,  that  real  spirit  of  snap 
and  go  which  gives  us  advertising  men 
our  bread  and  butter — and  sometimes 
a  little  jam. 

Organized  trade  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Great  Britain,  hand  in  hand  with  its 
true  ambassadors,  the  advertising 
men,  has  got  to  get  on  with  the  job 
of  keeping  people  at  work.  That  is 
the  one  sure  way  of  outpointing  de¬ 
featism  and  squelching  the  war¬ 
mongers. 

■ 

DAILIES  MERGE 
BUSINESS  DEPTS. 

Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  and 
Leader  Reorganize  Staffs 

Although  the  editorial  departments 
remain  separate,  other  departments  of 
the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  and  the 
Lexington  Leader  have  been  consoli¬ 
dated  since  the  recent  purchase  of  the 
Herald  by  the  owner  of  the  Leader. 

Details  of  reorganization  of  the  two 
papers  were  annoimced  this  week  by 
Fred  B.  Wachs,  former  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Leader,  who  now  is  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  both  papers.  Heads 
of  new  Herald-Leader  consolidated 
departments  are:  R.  E.  Scofield,  ad¬ 
vertising;  T.  L.  Adams,  circulation; 
A.  W.  Johnson,  composing  room; 
Frank  Petro,  stereotyping;  Cliff  L. 
Arnall,  pressroom;  J.  W.  Mann,  office 
management;  Dan  M.  Bowmar,  Jr., 
promotion. 

Under  the  reorganization  all  adver¬ 
tising  is  sold  on  a  combination  basis — 
all  ads  appearing  in  Herald  (morning) 
and  Leader  (evening).  On  Svmday 
there  is  one  paper,  the  Sunday  Herald- 
Leader.  In  most  cases  the  combina¬ 
tion  rate  is  the  same  charged  by  the 
two  papers  before  consolidation  of 
ownership. 

The  Lexington  papers  are  increasing 
carrier  and  mail  subscription  rates  in 
a  number  of  instances.  Delivery  prices 
outside  Lexington,  which  had  been  15 
cents  a  week  for  morning  and  Sunday 
or  evening  and  Sunday,  now  are  17, 
and  soon  will  go  to  20  cents,  the  rate 
that  has  prevailed  in  the  city  for  a 
long  period.  ’The  mail  subscription  rate 
in  Kentucky  now  is  $6  a  year  for 
morning  and  Sunday  or  evening  and 
Sunday. 


day. 

I  was  asked  the  other  day  by  a  lead¬ 
ing  American  industrialist  to  compare 
American  export  advertising  agencies 
with  those  in  Europe.  The  only  an¬ 
swer  I  know  is  that  the  few — lament¬ 
ably  few — agencies  in  Europe  with 
their  heart  and  soul  in  this  difficult 
part  of  the  business  are  exceedingly 
capable,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 
export  agencies  of  America  have  any- 
learn  from  them, 
what  do  I  see  in  my  tour  of 


^  need  for  the  same  ad  to  trot  along  America?  Nothing  very  much  wrong 


One  fault  in  American  “copy”  is  its 

Esional  volubility.  Always  cutting 
“if,”  the  American  copy  writer 
a  spade  a  spade.  No  one  ob- 
i  to  that — only,  for  instance,  the 
^^^eamish  who  view  all  patent  medi-  expon  a| 
advertising  as  pernicious.  But,  thing  to 
called  a  spade  a  spade,  I  see  And  v 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


COLOR 

When  you  make  plans 
for  run-of-press  color  in 
Holiday  issues,  reduced 
page  capacity  must  be 
considered. 

Advertising  during 
this  season  is  booked 
well  up  to  capacity,  and 
page  reduction  to  pro¬ 
duce  desired  colors  can 
be  an  unpleasant  prob¬ 
lem. 

The  DUPLEX  UNI¬ 
TUBULAR  press  takes 
care  of  this  situation 
nicely.  An  extra  color 
or  colors  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  without  decreas¬ 
ing  total  page  capacity. 

Removable  -  inter¬ 
changeable  fountains 
and  the  many  modern 
improvements  in  print¬ 
ing  press  design  and 
construction  will  take 
care  of  this  problem  for 
the  42  plants  that  have 
already  purchased 
UNITUBULAR 
presses. 

40,000  an  hour  at  full 
capacity  —  no  c  o  1 1  e  c  t 
runs — an  extra  color  on 
every  page  —  flexibility 
and  diversity  not  previ¬ 
ously  available  to  news¬ 
paper  publishers. 

Every  DUPLEX 
UNITUBULAR  press 
built  so  far  has  been 
equipped  for  color. 

Write  for  samples 
produced  on  this  press. 

DUPLEX 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 
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Ackermcoi  Report 
Hits  Reportorial 
Practices 

Dean  Also  Criticizes 
Fault-Finding  Attitude 
of  Press 

Harsh  criticism  of  the  fault-finding 
attitude  which  the  press  has  taken 
towards  society  and  its  problems  in 
the  last  decade  is  made  in  the  annual 
report  sent  this  week  by  Carl  W. 
Ackerman,  dean  of  the  Pulitzer  grad¬ 
uate  school  of  journalism,  to  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of 
Columbia  University. 

The  report  is  being  issued  in  two 
instalments,  the  latter  dealing  with 
the  dean’s  South  American  trip  last 
summer.  Both  sections  will  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  Spanish  for  the  dean’s 
friends  in  South  America. 

“The  independence  of  the  press 
should  not  be  used  as  a  political  ex¬ 
cuse  to  find  fault,  or  a  license  to 
condemn,”  the  dean  declared.  “Still 
less  should  it  imply  the  right  to  pur¬ 
sue  reportorial  practices  which,  if 
continued,  will  invite  corrective  meas¬ 
ures  by  the  public,  thereby  limiting 
its  freedom.” 

Warns  Publishers 

Although  the  report  did  not  attack 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild  in 
outright  terms,  Dean  Ackerman 
warned  the  publishers  that  “unless 
salaries  are  commensurate  with  the 
responsibilities  of  the  press  to  report 
public  affairs  accurately  and  fairly, 
and  unless  the  fundamental  economic 
reasons  for  the  existence  of  the  guild 
are  corrected,  the  internal  conditions 
of  the  press  will  bring  on  external 
measures  designed  to  discipline  pri¬ 
vate  ownership.” 

It  is  “as  clear  as  crystal”  today  that 
the  profession  of  journalism  must 
emerge  from  industrial  control,  the 
dean  said,  pointing  out  that  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  business 
of  publishing  and  the  profession  of 
editing  is  becoming  more  visible  every 
day. 

‘'Limit  of  Public  Craduiity" 

The  policy  of  the  press  recently  in 
attacking  the  Chief  Executive  is  an 
indication  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
some  editors  to  make  the  President 
appear  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  free 
press,  and  this,  he  said,  can  lead  the 
Chief  Executive  into  a  position  where 
he  will  use  the  radio  and  the  motion 
pictures  as  counter- weapons.  “The 
preaching  of  industrial,  financial,  and 
political  damnation  has  reached  the 
limit  of  public  credulity,”  said  the 
report. 

Dean  Ackerman  listed  eleven  im¬ 
portant  principles  which  should  lie 
behind  the  service  of  the  independent 
newspapers  and  newsgathering  agen¬ 
cies.  They  included  collection  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  news,  to  offset 
propaganda  distributed  by  such  agen¬ 
cies  as  the  totalitarian  governments 
now  in  existence,  the  place  of  the 
newspaper  in  the  home,  its  services 
to  education,  straight  thinking,  and 
the  progress  of  science. 

u 

Mcxrlen  Pew  Leh 
Estate  of  $37,635 

The  gross  value  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  has  been  appraised  for 
State  transfer  tax  purposes  at  $40,777, 
it  was  learned  Nov.  23  when  a  tax 
decree  was  entered  in  the  Suffolk 
County  Surrogate’s  Court  at  River- 
head,  L.  I. 

'Die  net  estate,  valued  at  $37,635, 
was  left  to  his  family. 


Reporter -Artist  Depicts 
Newspapers  in  Mural 


JULIAN  LEE  RAYFORD,  who  foimd 

the  business  of  making  a  living  as 
a  free-lance  writer  and  artist  was 
precarious,  took  a  job  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register. 
But  the  artist  in  him  was  not  idle;  a 
few  weeks  after  going  to  work,  he  be¬ 
came  imbued  with  the  idea  of  a  mural 
depicting  some  phases  of  getting  out 
a  modem  newspaper. 

Now  the  mural,  12  feet  by  four,  is 
finished  and  is  ready  to  hang  in  the 
lobby  of  the  paper’s  newsroom.  Ray¬ 
ford  did  all  the  work  during  off  hours 
after  he  had  covered  his  daily  beat. 

There  are  four  panels  devoted  to 
the  news,  editorial,  mechanical  and 
circulation  departments,  reproductions 
of  which  are  shown  here.  The  color 
combinations  are  brilliant  and  in  high 
key,  giving  an  emphatic  note  of  mod¬ 
ernity  to  the  big  lobby  where  they 
will  be  placed. 

The  news  panel  shows  a  huge  head 
of  a  reporter  in  the  upper  left,  with 
a  set  of  scales  in  the  center  indica¬ 


tive  of  the  impartiality  of  the  press. 
The  remainder  of  the  panel  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  passing  scene — faces  sym¬ 
bolic  of  the  public  with  whom  the 
reporter  constantly  deals,  and  other 
figures  representative  of  specialized 
activities,  such  as  sports,  crime,  poli¬ 
tics.  Albama’s  Governor,  Bob  Graves, 
gives  the  political  flavor  to  the  mural. 
He  is  pictured  in  a  yellow  summer 
suit,  holding  aloft  a  dollar  sign.  He 
wears  a  hBlo  of  sales  tax  tokens,  the 
bright  metallic  discs  having  been 
glued  to  the  panel. 

The  editorial  panel  is  purely  sym¬ 
bolic — a  great  hand  with  admonitory 
finger  raised  to  command  attention. 
The  closed  fingers  clutch  the  tradi- 
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tional  blue  pencil  and  scattered 
writer  keys  dot  the  black  backgr. 

Three  mechanical  stages  of 
a  newspaper  are  shown  in  i 
panel — an  operator  at  a 
machine,  a  brawny  stereotyper 
a  .semi-circular  printing  plate,  aad 
pressman  in  the  foreground  of  ’ap- 
Novel  Circulation  Panel 
The  panel  devoted  to  the  cir, 
tion  department  is  highly  sytni. 
with  a  large  open  mouth  domir.i 
the  center.  The  mouth  might  rai. 
be  shouting  “Extra!”  and  surroa-l 
ing  it  outstretched  arms  offer  ps^llan  da 
for  sale.  The  headlines  are  reaKlnany  ' 
and  significant;  one,  for  example,  . 
nouncing  the  nomination  of  to  Ven 
Hugo  Black  of  Alabama  to  the  Sg 
preme  Court.  A  smaller  figure  slug  » 
a  newsboy  running  with  an  armltd  the  Air 
of  papers.  Pennies  to  buy  a  paper#  in?  Ag 
scattered  about.  "Test 

The  newspaper  mural  is  not  Bo  i“8  ^ 
ford’s  first.  He  has  painted  seven]  i 
private  homes  and  designed  a  scul^  proved 
tural  mural  of  principal  characteni  artistic 
American  folklore  for  a  public  work  the  sta 
art  project  in  Washingtoa  H  said, 
sketches,  submitted  to  the  fine  #1  foe  < 
commission,  were  rejected  bectu  aac  sr 
they  were  “too  instinctively  Amelia  ay® 
to  harmonize  with  the  Colonial  a  and  9( 
Grecian  architecture  of  the  capitiL'  disclos 
Later  Rayford  spent  nine  math  ti>at  m 
carving  six  panels  in  wood— “Athb  tereste 
ics  of  the  90’s,”  now  on  display  at  th  stage  \ 
MacMillan  playground  in  Washingta  recent) 
His  writings  and  drawings  have  sf  series 
peared  in  many  magazines— Scrig  horror 
ner’s,  Esquire,  American  Mercury,  ti  many 
Rayford,  29,  has  studied  during  1 
years  at  Duke  University,  Chi^ 

Art  Institute,  the  Art  Studm 
League  and  the  National  Acadof 
of  Arts  Design. 


Elliott  Roosevelt 
to  Be  Air  Commentatoi 


Elliott  Roosevelt,  of  R.  Woili, 
Texas,  Hearst  Radio  executive  in  k 
Southwest,  may  find  occasion  to  crih 
cize  his  father,  the  President,  via 
he  goes  on  the  air  as  a  commenttit 
after  Christmas. 

He  so  informed  President  Roosevei. 
the  latter  replying;  “That’s  all  rigk, 
son.”  In  relating  the  fact  at  San  hr 
tonio  this  week,  Elliott  declined  i 
name  his  sponsor  as  commentate. 
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83,494  AT  BOOK  FAIR 

Total  paid  attendance  at  the  seed 
annual  edition  of  the  New  York  Tm 
National  Book  Fair  which  closed  i 
17-day  run  Nov.  21  was  83,494.  IM 
year’s  attendance  was  80,072.  Bod 
sales  were  83%  greater  than  duri< 
the  first  event.  A  35c  admission « 
charged  for  adults. 


WHAT 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
70UI  entire  department,  or 
to  fill  important  posta  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Anociation  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 


are  British  Newspapermen 
and  Advertisers  doing? 
Their  own  weekly  journal, 
will  tell  you. 
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Address:  Clarence  E.  Byster, 
Secretary  -  Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  Illinois. 
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Women.  Too.  Eye 
Nudes.  Western 
Council  Hears 

Four-A  Group  Also  Is  Told 
of  Improved  Consiuner  Con¬ 
fidence  in  Dailies'  Ads 

(By  Icitgraph  to  Kditor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Nov.  23 — Pictures  of  the 
Ian  dance  type  appeal  to  almost  as 
many  women  as  men  in  either  news 
or  advertising  illustrations,  according 
to  Vernon  Pope,  editor  of  Look,  who 
spoke  on  "What  Interests  People”  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Western  Council  of 
the  American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies  held  here  today. 

Tests  we  have  made  in  determin¬ 
ing  what  type  of  illustration  will 
utch  most  public  attention  have 
proved  that  sex  pictures  of  an 
artistic  nature  dominate  a  page  from 
the  standpoint  of  reader  interest,”  he 
said. 

For  example,  a  survey  showed  that 
one  small  "leg  picture”  caught  the 
eye  of  82%  of  women  readers  of  Look 
and  90%  of  men  readers,  Mr.  Pope 
disclosed.  Another  survey  revealed 
that  more  women  than  men  were  in¬ 
terested  in  a  series  of  intimate  back 
stage  pictures  of  ballet  dancers  taken 
recently  in  New  York,  but  that  a 
series  of  photographs  revealing  the 
horrors  of  war  failed  to  appeal  to  as 
many  women  as  to  men  and  boys. 

Tribute  to  Dailies 
Bruce  MacLeish,  Carson  Pirie  Scott 
L  Co.,  paid  a  tribute  to  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  in  his  talk  on  “Consumer  atti¬ 
tudes  as  seen  by  the  department 
store,”  when  he  stated:  "Chicago  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  on  a  high  plane 
of  merchandising  because  of  the  co¬ 
operation  of  our  daily  papers  and  the 
work  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau. 
We  have  developed  and  increased  cus¬ 
tomer  confidence  by  the  decision  of 
the  newspapers  to  omit  all  advertis¬ 
ing  that  offends  the  law  of  recognized 
trade  practices. 

"The  customer,  and  particularly  the 
woman  buyer,  looks  upon  department 
store  advertising  in  Chicago  dailies 
as  a  course  of  reliable  news  dealing 
with  goods,  fashions,  styles  and 
prices.” 

Mrs.  Aima  Steese  Richardson,  di¬ 
rector,  consumers’  division  Woman’s 
Home  Companion,  spoke  on  “Going 
Along  With  the  Consumer,”  while 
Henry  Eckhardt,  president  Kenyon 
t  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  New  York,  and 
chairman  of  the  AAAA  board,  dis¬ 
cussed  what  the  ads  are  doing  for 
agency  people. 

CoMncnti  from  Chareh  Womoa 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  discussion 
“sed  on  a  series  of  phonograph  rec- 
'.r®  on  what  people  think  of  adver- 
wog,  obtained  in  interview  form  by 
•wrge  Watson  of  WBBM  at  a  Ladies 
ud  Society  meeting  in  a  Chicago 
®^ch.  Round-table  speakers  were: 
;®hn  H.  Jameson,  McCann-Erickson, 
» :  Miss  Mary  Dahnke,  Kraft-Phenix 
^se  Corp.;  Mrs.  W.  E.  Fribley, 
'resident,  Chicago  Housewives  League 
md  Dr.  A.  W.  Kornhauser,  University 
Chicago. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
^unce  Needham,  of  Needham,  Louis 
*  “forby,  Inc.,  chairman  of  the  West- 
^  Council,  assisted  by  Homer  Hav- 
■nicile,  of  McCcmn-Brickson,  Inc., 
secretary  of  the  group. 

OINS  NEW  YORKER 

Meyer  Berger,  a  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  New  York  Times  for 
^ore  than  10  years,  resigned  recently 
jom  the  editorial  department  of 
"ew  Yorker  magazine. 


Agency  Cited  with 
Client,  by  F.  T.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  22 — An 
advertising  agency  was  cited  this 
week  by  Federal  Trade  Commission 
for  copy  which  F.T.C.  considers  false 
and  misleading. 

Advertisements  of  Waldes  Koh-I- 
Noor,  Inc.,  of  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y., 
were  placed  by  Grey  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  New  York,  in  Vogue. 
They  pictured  imported  handbags,  as 
having  a  retail  value  from  $35  to  $80, 
and  advertised  domestic-made  copies 
at  $2.95.  The  copy  stated  the  domes¬ 
tic  bags  are  authentic  reproductions 
of  the  imported  article. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  Commission 
that  none  of  the  imported  bags  is 
sold  here,  and  that  the  copies  are 
made  from  materials  much  cheaper 
and  inferior.  The  effect  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements,  it  is  charged,  is  to  give  the 
domestic  bags  a  false  and  fictitious 
value  by  virtue  of  the  allegedly  false 
comparison. 

The  manufacturer  was  cited  as  a 
co-defendant  with  the  advertising 
agency. 

Campaigns  and  Accounts 

E.  H.  LITTLE,  vice-president  in  charge 

of  sales  and  advertising  of  Colcate- 
Palmouve-Peet  Company,  announced 
this  week  that,  effective  Dec.  1,  the 
advertising  of  Colgate  tooth  power, 
Colgate  Rapid  Shave  Cream  and  Col¬ 
gate  Brushless  Shave  Cream  will  be 
placed  by  Benton  &  Bowles-Chicago, 
Inc.,  newly  organized  advertising 
agency,  with  headquarters  in  the 
Palmolive  Building. 

Egco  Milling  Company,  of  San  Jose. 
Cal.,  has  named  San  Francisco  office 
of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  to  handle  its  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  new  tyjie  of  prepared 
waffle  flour. 

North  Carolina  Board  of  Conser¬ 
vation  AND  Development  has  allotted 
$16,000  for  additional  advertising  of 
the  state,  including  $7,000  for  adver¬ 
tisements  to  interest  industries,  $1,500 
for  the  campaign  to  attract  homeseek- 
ers,  and  $5,560  to  invite  winter  tourists. 

Elxpecting  the  largest  holiday  vol¬ 
ume  in  their  history.  Art  Metal 
Works,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  just  re¬ 
leased  a  big  pre-Christmas  campaign 
for  Ronson  lifters.  A  magazine  cam¬ 
paign  of  full  pages  and  color  ads  will 
be  fortified  by  advertisements  in 
newspaper  rotogravure  sections.  A 
newsi>aper  advertising  service  is  also 
offered  to  dealers.  Metro^litan  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  New  York,  is  di¬ 
recting  the  account.  Harry  D.  Adair 
account  executive. 

C.  Wendell  Muench  Co.,  Chicago 
agency,  is  to  handle  the  account  of 
Savory  Foods  Co.,  Chicago.  News¬ 
papers  in  one  or  two  test  points  will 
be  used. 

Benson  &  Dali,  Chicago,  will  direct 
the  account  of  Sayman  Products  Co., 
St.  Louis. 

Flexees,  Inc.,  New  York,  held  a 
fashion  show  Nov.  18  to  introduce 
“Seamolds,”  a  new  Lastique  swim  suit. 
An  extensive  campaign,  to  be  handled 
by  Hirshon  Garfield,  Inc.,  New  York, 
will  appear  in  rotogravure,  and  in 
color  and  black  and  white  in  national 
magazines  and  trade  papers. 

A.  Schilling  &  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
producer  of  spices,  has  appointed 
Beaumont  &  Hohman,  San  Francisco, 
effective  Jan.  1. 

Appointment  of  Rufus  Rhoades  & 
Co.,  San  Francisco  agency,  to  handle 
advertising  of  its  dental  cleaning  sup¬ 
plies  is  annoimced  by  Denalan  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Francisco.  Plans  are  to 
place  copy  next  year  in  newspapers 
of  seven  western  states.  Present  copy 
is  appearing  only  in  California. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

ALBERT  R.  CALLIES,  who  joined 
the  marketing  division  of  Ruthrauff 
&  Ryan  two  years  ago,  has  been  ap- 

_  pointed  director 

of  the  media  di¬ 
vision  of  that 
agency’s  Chicago 
office,  Paul  E. 
Watson,  vice- 
president  and 
western  manag¬ 
er,  announced 
this  week.  His 
appointm  ent 
marks  the  first 
step  toward  con¬ 
solidation  of  me- 
A.  R.  Calliet  dia  and  market¬ 
ing  divisions. 


Mr.  Watson  stated. 

Miss  Carolyn  Bonnesen,  formerly 
in  charge  of  the  media  division  at  the 
Chicago  office  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
Inc.,  has  resigned  to  join  Benton  & 
Bowles-Chicago,  Inc.,  newly  organ¬ 
ized  agency. 

Stephen  N.  Dick,  formerly  of  the 
copy  staff  of  Chas.  Dallas  Reach  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  International  Division  of  Carrier 
Corporation,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  air-conditioning  equip¬ 
ment.  He  succeeds  Vincent  J.  Butler, 
who  has  returned  to  the  magazine 
publishing  field. 

Miss  Janet  McLeod,  former  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper  writer  and  adver¬ 
tising  copy  writer  with  Associated  Dry 
Goods  stores,  has  joined  MacArthur 
Publications,  New  York. 

Alvin  P.  Dearing,  formerly  in  the 
Detroit  office  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  has 
been  appointed  publicity  director  of 
the  Chicago  office,  succeeding  Budd 
Malloy,  who  has  resigned  to  do  free¬ 
lance  publicity  work. 

Charles  S.  Knapp  has  joined  the 
Chambers  &  Wiswell  agency,  Boston, 
as  copy  and  idea  chief.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  J.  Walter  Thompson, 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan 
agencies  as  copy  and  account  execu¬ 
tive. 

George  W.  Godwin,  for  10  years  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  manager  of  the 
Mississippi  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Jack- 
son,  Miss.,  has  resigned  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  Dixie  Advertsers,  Inc., 
Jackson  advertising  agency,  of  which 
ho  has  been  president  and  general 
manager  since  its  organization  in 
March.  He  also  is  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Terry  (Miss.)  Headlight,  a 
weekly. 

Don  Francisco,  advertising  execu¬ 
tive,  has  an  additional  job  as  newly- 
appointed  president  of  the  Hollywood 
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baseball  club  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
League.  He  is  Pacific  Coast  vice- 
president  of  Lord  &  Thomas. 

Carl  Wester,  NBC  Chicago  sales 
representative  for  the  past  seven 
years,  has  resigned,  effective  Dec.  1, 
to  form  his  own  radio-producing  com¬ 
pany,  to  be  known  as  Carl  Wester  & 
Company. 

John  Paul 
VoLGAN,  formerly 
advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Container 
Corporation  of 
America,  has 
joined  Salesver- 
tising  Associates, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  as 
vice-president  in 
charge  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Mr.  Vol- 
gan  has  also 
served  in  the  ad- 
J.  P.  Volgan  vertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Harvester  Company  and 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  and  with 
Wm.  H.  Rankin  Company. 

Earl  M.  Wilson,  publisher  of  De¬ 
lineator  until  its  merger  with  Pictorial 
Review,  has  joined  Point  of  Sale,  Inc., 
New  York  (^ity,  display  concern,  as 
executive  vice-president.  Mr.  Wilson 
was  for  10  years  before  1928  manager 
of  the  New  York  office  of  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company. 

Clyde  Bedell,  for  two  years  in  the 
executive  office  of  Marshall  Field  & 
Co.,  and  author  of  the  daily  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  column,  “Moving 
Forward”  imder  the  by-line  of  Caleb, 
has  been  appointed  advertising  man- 
anger  of  the  department  store  to  suc¬ 
ceed  G.  R.  Schaeffer,  who  has  been 
promoted  to  director  of  publicity  and 
customer  relations  for  the  entire  Field 
organization. 
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"We  Are  Not  Making 
so  Much  Dross" 

t'XPLAINED  the  stereo  fore- 
^  man,  when  the  business 
manager  remarked  that  metal 
replacements  were  less  fre¬ 
quent  than  they  had  been. 

“Since  we  changed  to  Certi- 
fieds,”  he  went  on,  “we  don’t 
have  to  throw  first  casts  back 
into  the  pot.  Less  agitation, 
less  dross,  and  slower  loss  of 
tin.  So  we  don’t  need  to  tone 
up  so  often.  Besides,  we  are 
getting  quicker  action  in  the 
rush  hour.” 

For  dependable  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  theU.S.A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MUI  CORPORATION 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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„ „  w  ^  ^  Ayer  Dinner  Honors  Nov.  30  to  Bring 

THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY  Clorance  S.  Andress  Ford  Announcement 


Business  Wars  and  Boycotts  Set  Powerful  Brakes 
On  Soles  .  .  .  Hollister  Sees  Menace  to 
Ads  in  Fair-Trade  Acts 
By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


ONE  RBLASON  why  business  has  so 
hard  a  time  making  progress  is  that 
never  before,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
were  so  many  people  actively  trying 
to  make  business  bad.  The  boycott 
has  proved  itself  a  powerful  weapon, 
and  there  is  no  disarmament  pro¬ 
gram.  Workers  on  strike  work  harder 
to  keep  customers  away  than  they 
ever  did  to  bring  them  in.  Consiuner 
organizations  send  out  a  stream  of 
warnings  against  buying  accustomed 
brands.  Women’s  organizations  talk 
of  boycotting  Japanese  silk  (although 
we  haven’t  noticed  any  evidence  of 
it  yet).  Racketeers  of  course  find 
their  main  weapon  in  interfering  with 
normal  business.  And  in  business  it¬ 
self  the  clashes  of  retail  organizations, 
chain  stores,  manufacturers,  too  often 
result  in  definite  attempts  to  halt 
sales  of  this  or  that  brand  for  some 
competitive  purpose. 

No  wonder  advertising  has  a  harder 
job  than  before. 


"Menace"  in  Price-Fixing 
WARFARE  BETWEEN  retailers  and 
the  wholesalers  from  whom  they  buy 
was  the  topic  of  Paul  Hollister,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice-president  of  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  speaking  to  last  week’s  closed 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Coimcil 
of  the  Americam  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies.  His  speech,  re¬ 
leased  too  late  for  publication  last 
week,  was  a  warning  against  the  cur¬ 
rently  popular  price-fixing,  as  a 
menace  to  advertising  and  especially 
to  advertising  agency  business. 

No  individual  or  organization,  of 
course,  has  been  a  more  outspoken 
opponent  of  legalized  price-fixing  than 
Macy’s;  and  none  has  put  greater 
pressure  on  manufacturers  to  leave 
retail  price-fixing  alone.  Labels  on 


monopoly),  and  other  isolated  cases 
of  virtual  monopoly  in  manufactured 
gadgets. 

But,  having  proved  their  power  to 
force  fixing  of  retail  prices,  the  or¬ 
ganized  retailers  in  some  lines  will 
next  demand  reductions  in  wholesale 
price  (Mr.  Hollister  cited  a  Brooklyn 
instance),  and  get  them. 

“So  your  client,”  he  went  on,  “takes 
a  look  at  what  the  demanded  reduc¬ 
tion  will  cost  him.  He’ll  cave  in. 
And  then  he’ll  undertake  to  finance 
his  new  reduced  price. 

“Where  is  he  going  to  get  the  money 
to  make  the  reduction?  Out  of  his 
net  profit?  That  will  probably  come 
last.  Out  of  his  plant,  his  materials, 
his  machines?  They  don’t  seem 
squeezable.  By  debasing  his  prod¬ 
uct?  Maybe  he  tried  that  once  and 
maybe  it  cost  him  plenty;  the  road 
back  is  long  and  stony.  By  firing 
salesmen,  closing  warehouses?  Not 
while  competition  gives  comparable 
service.  Ah — here  we  have  it:  the 
advertising  appropriation!  Outside  of 
a  few  squawks  from  the  agency,  and 
a  few  respectful  and  deprecating 
noises  of  sympathy  from  the  sales¬ 
men  of  space  and  radio,  nobody  is 
going  to  balk  at  that — and  besides, 
two  of  his  directors  and  several  of 
the  stockholders  have  suggested  that 
maybe  the  company  was  spending  a 
little  too  much  money  for  advertising, 
even  for  the  patent  medicine  business. 

“The  impleasant  truth  is  that  when 
your  client,  by  price-fixing,  turns 
over  the  policy-shaping  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  irresponsible  group- pressure 
from  his  trade,  he  automatically  tiirns 
over  to  the  trade  whatever  equity 
you  have  in  the  present  and  future 
of  your  manufacturer’s  business.  The 
first  target  the  retrenchment  axe  will 
hit  is  advertising.  That’s  you.” 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pirus«»\ 

Detroit,  Nov.  24— The  1938  p- 
line,  introduced  in  New  York  0^ 
23,  will  go  on  display  in  Ford  dealer 
showrooms  in  major  cities  throusir, 
the  United  States  on  Tuesday, 

30,  and  announcement  advertising 
be  released.  "Hiis  year  Ford  is  offe^ 
two  distinct  lines,  differing  in  aj^ 
ance  and  price.  One  is  a  newly  stfia 
standard  Ford  and  the  other  k 
newly  designed  deluxe  line.  The  For! 
announcement  campaign  is  handU 
by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 

Up  to  the  day  before  Thanksgivia, 


automotive 


idvertising  have  no 
caused  any  great  spirit  of  thanks 
November  schedules  were  very  sla 
and  December  schedules  will  be  slim- 
Clarence  S.  Andress  (left)  receiving  watch  mer.  Unless  there  is  general  recessict 
from  E.  R.  Dunning  as  retirement  gift  of  radio  programs  in  December,  news- 
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Whe 


Extr( 


from  associates. 


The  resignation  of  Clarance  S.  An¬ 
dress.  long  prominent  figure  in  na¬ 
tional  advertising  circles,  from  the 
staff  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  after 
nine  years  of  service  in  the  New  York 
office,  was  annoimced  this  week,  effec¬ 
tive  Dec.  11. 

From  1910  to  1917  he  headed  the 
New  York  staff  of  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post.  Then  he  became  a  part¬ 
ner  in  Patterson  -  Andress  Agency 
which  was  dissolved  at  the  death  of 
Mr.  Patterson  in  1928,  after  which  he 
joined  the  Ayer  agency  as  accoimt 
executive. 

Marking  Mr.  Andress’  departure 
from  the  Ayer  organization,  a  dinner 
was  given  in  his  honor  at  the  Union 
League  Club  by  his  associates,  headed 
by  Edward  R.  Dunning,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  New  York  manager. 

Mr.  Andress  has  not  announced  his 
plans  for  the  future,  his  immediate 
concern  being  to  choose  between  a 
trip  around  the  world  and  a  winter’s 
stay  in  the  South  or  Southwest. 


papers  will  find  themselves  piihli^ 
ing  paid  time  on  the  air  and  gettinf 
little  or  no  revenue  for  themselvn 

Chevrolet,  Buick  and  Pontiac  m 
working  on  December  scheduk 
Plymouth  will  have  a  December  «. 
lease  as  will  Hudson-Terraplane  and 
Willys-Overland.  The  last  Chrysler 
ad  set  for  November  was  cancelled 
by  the  Lee  Anderson  Agency  through¬ 
out  the  country,  except  in  cities  hold¬ 
ing  automobile  shows. 

As  reported  on  these  piages  laa 
spring,  Nash  Motor  is  transfernng 
sales  and  advertising  officials  to  De¬ 
troit  from  Kenosha. 

Among  the  Nash  executives  coming 
to  Detroit  before  Jan.  1,  will  be  A.  R 
Boscow,  advertising  director,  and 
assistant,  F.  C.  Williams. 
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“surveys  have  been  conducted  to  learn 
which  authorities  have  the  greatest 
drawing  power  in  the  various  locali¬ 
ties.” 


price-fixed  articles  in  the  Macy  store 

have  called  attention  to  the  prire,  ^d  PalmoUve  "Experiment 
paid  advertisements  from  time  to  tun'*  ^ 


(“The  Consumer  Will  Now  De¬ 
cide”)  have  definitely  implied  that 
prices  on  certain  types  of  articles  were 
fixed  unreasonably  high.  Macy  ex¬ 
ecutives  at  one  public  gathering  after 
another  have  made  forceful  arguments 
in  favor  of  complete  freedom  for  the 
retailer  in  setting  retail  prices.  And 


DAY  AFTER  Mr.  Hollister’s  speech 
Colgate  -  Palmolive  -  Peet  company 
announced  it  was  establishing  mini¬ 
mum  prices  on  Palmolive  soap  in 
Ohio  “to  assure  every  Ohio  grocer  of 
a  reasonable  and  stable  profit.”  These 
Ohio  fair  trade  contracts,  already  in 


Court  Upholds  Drive 
for  Idaho  Products 

Boise,  Idaho,  Nov.  22 — Idaho’s  fruit 
and  vegetable  advertising  law,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  raise  $125,000,  has  just  been 
upheld  by  a  decision  of  Judge  Charles 

F.  Koelsch  of  the  State  District  Court.  «  ,  n  • 

The  law  Imposes  a  one  cent  per  StepheilSOIl  BesignS 

As  Transcript  Head 


"Picture"  Magazine 
Ready  for  Launching 

First  issue  of  Picture,  heralded  as  a 
new  type  of  monthly  picture  maga' 
zine,  was  expected  this  week  to  be  od 
the  newsstands  shortly  before  the 
close  of  1937.  Mass  circulation  is  the 
aim. 

No  advertising  is  being  accepted  fv 
the  present,  but  advertising  men  are 
to  have  an  important  part  in  the 
magazine.  John  V.  Tarleton,  secI^ 
tary  of  J.  Stirling  Getchell  agency,  is 
to  be  editor.  Mr.  Getchell  himself  is 
a  stockholder  and  director,  as  is  Wd' 
liam  B.  Benton,  former  chairman  of 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  New  YorkwR 
with  the  University  of  Chicago. 


hundredweight  tax  on  apples,  onions, 
prunes  and  potatoes  marketed  by 


effect  are  the  first  of  the  kind  ever 

it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Macy’s  past  ®  ^  y  Jj"®  company  s  soap  de-  farmers  outside  the  state.  The  George  E.  Stephenson,  president 

freedom  in  pricing  well-known  brands  ine  Colgate  announcement  revenue  is  to  be  used  to  publicize  the  Boston  Transcript,  resigned  frw 


was  a  powerful  factor  in  lining  up 
independent  dealers  to  demand  fixed 
prices  on  which  Macy  could  not  im- 
dersell. 


openly  called  the  entire  undertaking  5^3^^  products. 


Wholesale  Prices  Next? 

MR.  HOLLISTER’S  ARGUMENT  that 

price-fixing  contains  a  menace  to 
advertising  ran  along  these  lines: 

Organizations  of  independent  re¬ 
tailers  have  demonstrated,  as  in  one 
notable  California  case,  that  by  “non¬ 
selling”  of  a  particular  brand — putting 
it  out  of  sight  and  urging  competitive 
brands  on  the  customer — they  could 
force  the  manufacturer  into  setting 
retail  prices  satisfactory  to  these  re¬ 
tailers. 

In  some  cases — a  few  cases,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Hollister — ^manufacturers 
may  increase  their  advertising  when 
they  feel  they  have  eliminated  dealer 
ill  will  thus;  such  instances,  he  said, 
will  be  principally  confined  to  patent 


an  experiment. 

Similar  contracts  on  all  Colgate 
toilet  articles  (including  Palmolive 
soap)  and  Chesebrough  vaseline  were 
issued  recently  to  druggists  and  toilet 
goods  departments  of  other  stores  in 
Ohio. 


Carl  L.  DeLong,  with  headquarters 
in  Boise,  is  executive  secretary  in 
charge.  The  advertising  agency  is 
Botsford,  Constantine  &  Gardner,  of 
Portland,  Ore. 


KERN  MADE  AD  CHIEF 


his  post  last  week  and  is  vacationing 
at  his  Marblehead  Neck,  Mass.,  home 
Mr.  Stephenson  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1910  and  from  die 
Law  School  in  1913.  At  the  end 
the  World  War  he  joined  the  Tnn 
script  and  became  assistant  treasure 
and  finally  in  1932  presidoit  of 


Specializing  in  Specialists 
INEXORABLY  the  march  toward 

standardization  invades  the  adver¬ 
tising  field. 

Clearing  House  for  Authorities  is 
the  name  under  which  Erwin  M.  Frey 
&  Affiliates,  New  York,  this  week 
undertook  to  provide  “recognized 
leaders”  (no  name  given)  in  diete¬ 
tics,  home  economics,  beauty  care, 
interior  decoration,  medicine,  child 


Boston,  Nov.  24— H.  G.  Kern,  who  publishing  company.  He  has  no 
has  been  New  England  manager  of  plans. 

Hearst  International  Advertising  Ser¬ 
vice  for  the  past  seven  years,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  director  of 
the  Boston  Evening  American  and 
Sunday  Advertiser.  John  J.  Cremmen 
succeeds  Mr.  Kem  as  New  England 
manager  of  the  national  organization. 


not 


Mr.  Stephenson’s  successor  will 
be  appointed  before  the  annual  metl' 
ing  in  February  and  even  that  is  un¬ 
certain  at  present.  Powell  Cabot 
vice-president  and  general  manage 
took  over  most  of  the  duties  vacated 
by  Mr.  Stephenson. 
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RAISED  $90,000 

Having  reached  their  quota  of  $9®' 


CITY  AD  LEVY  VOTED 

-  San  Antonio  voters,  Nov.  22,  adopted  _ _ _ _  ^ _ 

training  and  imtrition,  public  health,  a  city  charter  amendment  authorizing  000  in  the  Chicago  Community  Fu®* 
psychology,  etc.  They  will  conduct  re-  a  municipal  tax  levy  not  exceeding  five  campaign  of  1937,  the  advertisi^ 
search,  give  merchandising  advice,  cents  on  each  $100  valuation  to  finance  group,  imder  chairmanship  of  O’Neill 
write  booklets,  etc., — and  not  least,  civic  advertising.  A  national  cam-  Ryan,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  Blackett- 
,.  .  .  -  “lend  prestige.”  In  other  words  lend  paign  is  contemplated.  The  city  coun-  Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  is  now  en- 

m^cmes,  c<»metics,  hquors,  books  the  use  of  their  names.  Especially  in-  cil  probably  will  follow  recommenda-  deavoring  to  push  forward  to  the 
(because  each  new  book  is  a  total  teresting  is  the  aimouncement  that  tions  of  an  advisory  board.  $100,000  mark. 
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Where  to  Seek 
Extra  Revenue 

continued  from  page  7 


win  favorable  consideration  for 
his  paper  regardless  of  the  help  or  lack 
of  l«lp  he  receives.  But  the  publisher 
can  double  his  effectiveness  if  he 
breathes  personality  into  his  paper, 
lifts  it  out  of  a  list  of  names  by  his 
own  individual  promotion  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  merits  and  gives  his  rep  some¬ 
thing  to  sell  in  addition  to  linage  and 
circulation  figures. 

In  every  issue  there  is  reported  in 
EonoB  &  Publisher  and  in  other  trade 
papers  in  the  advertising  field  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  advance  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  plans  of  national  advertis¬ 
ers.  Whether  or  not  they  contemplate 
(i5ing  newspaper  media,  in  most  in¬ 
stances  they  are  definite  prospects  for 
newspaper  solicitations.  Alert  repre¬ 
sentatives  know  about  these  and  fol¬ 
low  them  up,  but  national  advertising 
managers  of  individual  newspapers 
often  can  do  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  have  been  doing,  over  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  their  publishers,  in  register¬ 
ing  with  such  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  a  greater  appreciation  of  the 
ability  of  their  papers  to  accomplish 
the  l^d  of  results  which  the  cam¬ 
paign  attempts.  It  is  the  private  opinion 
of  most  advertisers  that  newspapers 
make  entirely  too  little  effort  to  sell 
themselves  as  individual  forces,  and 
none  to  sell  newspapers  as  a  national 
medium  in  competition  with  maga¬ 
zines  and  radio. 

The  best  prospects  for  a  paper  are 
current  advertisers  in  comparable 
papers  in  other  cities.  Each  monthly 
report  of  Media  Records  provides  in¬ 
numerable  leads.  If  each  month  there 
are  selected  even  one  or  two  classifi- 
caticHis,  listing  the  cities  just  above 
and  below  a  paper’s  own  city  in  size, 
any  national  advertising  manager  will 
discover  how  spotty  is  the  selection  of 
cities  by  even  good  national  advertis¬ 
ers,  and  he  will  have  many  soimd 
arguments  for  soliciting  such  accoimts 
when  he  takes  the  trouble  to  show 
how  much  of  a  market  is  being  missed 
by  not  including  his  city. 

What  Advartisar  Waats  to  Kaew 

What  an  advertiser  wants  to  know 
about  a  city  is  how  much  sales  poten¬ 
tial  it  provides  for  him.  He  is  inter- 
Mted  not  only  in  circulation  and  the 
linage  now  being  put  behind  similar 
products,  but  also  in  the  ability  and 
disposition  of  retailers  to  sell  his  prod¬ 
uct,  and  the  amoimt  of  wholesale  dis¬ 
tribution  in  that  territory,  niese  are 
facts  which  should  be  developed  by 
the  national  advertising  manager.  The 
presentation  of  such  facts  in  terms  of 
a  prospective  advertiser’s  product  can- 
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not  fail  to  interest  him  and  establish 
the  individuality  of  the  publisher  who 
calls  the  facts  to  his  attention. 

Retail  prospects  are  known  to  a 
publisher  because  they  can  be  seen 
and  approached.  National  prospects 
can  be  known  only  from  the  record  of 
present  advertisers  in  other  compar¬ 
able  cities,  who  could  or  should  be  in¬ 
duced  to  advertise  locally  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  distribution  facilities 
and  the  market  are  available. 

The  keynote  for  1938,  in  the  solicita¬ 
tion  of  linage,  would  seem  to  be  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  harder  work  on  the  part  of 
the  paper’s  advertising  executives;  a 
willingness  to  present  a  publisher’s 
city  in  terms  of  definite  prospects,  over 
and  over;  and  a  disposition  to  use 
available  current  facts.  National  rep¬ 
resentatives  cannot  be  expected  to 
carry  the  entire  load  of  soliciting 
product  advertising.  In  support  of 
their  work,  individual  papers  can  ad¬ 
vertise  more  in  trade  papers.  They  can 
make  fuller  use  of  the  available  means 
of  obtaining  the  names  of  live  national 
prospects  who  are  using  comparable 
papers  in  other  cities.  They  can  equip 
themselves  to  follow  up  these  leads 
with  direct  individual  presentations, 
telling  their  story  in  terms  of  each 


national  advertiser’s  selfish  desire  to 
obtain  more  sales  and  establish  closer 
relations  with  retailers.  You  would  be 
surprised  how  completely  disinter¬ 
ested  an  advertiser  is  in  your  paper 
or  in  your  city  as  a  name  on  a  list,  but 
how  alert  he  is  to  anything  you  can 
tell  him  about  how  your  paper  and 
your  city  can  sell  more  of  his  goods  at 
a  profit  to  him. 

BECOMES  CO-PUBLISHER 

Meno  Schoenbach,  secretary  to  Rep. 
Phil  Ferguson,  has  resigned  to  become 
co-publisher  of  Woodward  (Okla.) 
Daily  Press,  Woodward  Republican 
and  Woodward  News-Bulletin  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  C.  Lawrence,  who 
have  been  owners  of  the  Press  since 
1923.  Schoenbach  resigned  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Press  two  years 
ago.  Announcement  of  the  purchase 
of  the  Republican  and  the  News- 
Bulletin  from  E.  H.  Smith  was  made 
Nov.  15,  effective  immediately.  The 
Press  will  be  operated  separately  from 
the  Republican  and  News-Bulletin, 
weeklies,  two  complete  staffs  handling 
the  editorial  and  mechanical  work. 
On  the  Press  William  Frye,  editor 
since  Sept.  23,  and  Maurice  Moore, 
advertising  manager,  will  continue. 


Florida  Press  Groups 
Hold  Conventions 

Two  Florida  newspaper  groups  held 
their  conventions  recently.  The  As¬ 
sociated  Dailies  of  Florida,  of  which 
Ralph  Nicholson,  co-publisher,  Tampa 
Times,  is  president,  met  in  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  and  the  Florida  Press  Association 
convened  in  Tallahassee. 

Don  Lochner  of  Clermont,  was 
named  president  of  the  Florida  Press 
Association,  succeeding  Robert  F. 
Sikes  of  Crestview.  Others  named 
were  Tate  Powell,  Jr.,  O.  C.  Mac- 
Clenny  and  Paul  Rardin,  vice-presi¬ 
dents;  Henry  H.  Hudson,  treasurer, 
and  Russell  Kay,  secretary. 

TTie  St.  Augustine  Record  won  first 
place  in  the  press  association’s  out¬ 
standing  edition  contest.  Lake  Wales 
was  selected  for  the  1938  meeting. 

C.  S.  POPE  JOINS  R  Jl. 

The  appointment  of  Charles  S.  Pope, 
former  executive  of  Minnesota  and 
Ontario  Paper  Company  to  fill  the 
newly  created  office  of  executive  as¬ 
sistant  of  the  Soo  Line  Railway,  has 
been  annoimced  by  G.  W.  Webster, 
president  of  the  railroad. 


PROMOTION 
^  PARADE! 
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The  seventh  annual  newspaper  promotion 
contest  conducted  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
will  soon  get  tmder  way.  By  this  exposition 
and  judging  of  work  from  scores  of  papers 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  aims  to  improve  the 
character,  quality  and  effectiveness  of  news¬ 
paper  promotion.  Enter  this  contest:  it  is  your 
opportunity  to  win  notional  recognition  and 
your  chance  to  advance  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  generally. 


Fall  In! 


Entries  Close 
At  Midnight, 
Feb.  28,  1938 


All  newspapers,  regardless  of  size  or  whether 
or  not  they  have  a  representative  in  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association, 
are  invited  to  join  the  Promotion  Parade.  If 
you  missed  previous  onnoimcements  giving 
full  details  and  wish  to  submit  material,  write 
or  wire  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association 
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Story  of  Vatican 
Newsmen 

continued  from  page  14 


the  romantic  wandering  that  it  once  was»  but 
an  up*to*the-ceC(  n  t  set-up  which  cannot  let  the 
tick  of  a  watch  go  wild  when  there  is  a  hot 
story  breaking.’* 


publishers  to  quote  too  fully  from 
the  chapter,  “Flash!  Bulletin!  New 
Lead!”  giving  the  real  inside  on  the 
mechanics  of  getting  news  out  of  Vat¬ 
ican  City,  yet  this  one  may  be  par¬ 
doned: 


Morgan  surely  shouldn’t  stop  with 
this  one.  As  an  American  Protestant 
he  has  produced  a  book  on  the  Holy 
See  as  hne  and  big  in  its  way  as  the 
French  Protestant  Sabatier’s  endear¬ 
ing  classic  on  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 


WARREN  E.  BURKLEY,  48,  for  12 
years  advertising  manage/  of  Day¬ 
tona  Beach  (Fla.)  Evening  News  and 
Morning  Journal,  died  Nov.  21  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  of 
cancer  of  the  liver.  His  wife,  daughter 
and  his  mother  survive. 


Lynn  Booth,  48,  one-time  city  edijot 
of  New  York  Commercial,  who 
worked  on  other  New  York  new^ 
pers,  died  of  pneumonia  Nov.  22  in  the 
Columbus  Hospital  there. 


DAILY  AIDS  FUGHT 
TO  SAVE  BOY'S  LIFE 


“Pronouncements  on  the  customs  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  day,  such  as  questionable  movies, 
inordinate  sex  practices,  the  relations  of  capi¬ 
tal  and  labor,  the  unity  of  the  Church  or  the 
persecutions  and  quarrels  in  countries  like 
Russia,  Mexico  and  Germany  make  page  one. 
These  pronouncements  may  run  from  5,000 
to  60,000  words,  and  some  newspapers  like  to 
have  them  in  full." 


Child  Rushed  by  Plane 
to  Phila.  lor  Operation 


Morgan  treats  the  apparently  eter¬ 
nal  problem  created  by  the  practical 
monopolization  of  all  regular  Vatican 
news  by  the  redoubtable  yet  charm¬ 
ing  Monsignor  Enrico  Pucci — irrever¬ 
ently  known  as  “the  daughter  of  the 
regiment”  among  the  Rome  journal¬ 
istic  fraternity — with  extreme  deli¬ 
cacy  and  (»re.  He  pays  deserved 
tribute  to  Msgr.  Ekirico’s  learning  and 
industry,  but  somehow  neglects  to 
state  how  much  a  month  he  paid  the 
reverend  and  genial  gentleman  for  his 
little  flimsies,  how  much  extra  for  a 
two- minute  beat,  how  much  more  for 
an  exclusive. 


The  Syitem  Applied  to  U.  S. 

Nevertheless,  by  reading  between 
the  lines  one  can  gather  that  Tom, 
like  all  the  rest  of  us  who  have 
smarted  imder  The  System,  knows 
the  whole  thing  is  a  purely  commer¬ 
cial  proposition — ^honorable,  yet  still 
commercial.  To  put  it  in  American 
terms,  how  would  you  like  it,  Mr. 
Publisher  and  Mr.  Editor,  if  FDR 
abolished  his  press  conferences,  and 
your  Washington  correspondent  found 
he  couldn’t  get  even  routine  White 
House  news,  and  Federal  appoint¬ 
ments  in  yoiir  state,  without  putting 
Charley  Michelson  on  his  payroll? 

There’s  a  long  story  about  that,  but 
this  review  is  not  perhaps  the  right 
place  for  it. 

Without  lugging  it  in,  Tom  tells 
how  he  built  up  UP’s  coverage  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  boot-shaped  kingdom 
of  Italy  that  surrounds  it  on  all  sides 
to  the  point  where  he  had  50  string 
men  in  various  Italian  cities  to  the 
AP’s  20-odd,  and  INS’s  considerably 

less.  He  gathered  such  an  excellent 

staff  that  he  felt  free  and  safe  to 

roam  up  and  down  the  peninsula  at 

will,  collecting  unusiutl  anecdotal  fea¬ 
tures  such  as  stud  his  book,  and  mak¬ 
ing  priceless  personal  contacts  with 
pi  elates  and  princes,  bootblacks  and 
white-slavers.  Only  the  UP,  with  its 
colossal  war-chest  from  its  many  cli¬ 
ents  in  Catholic  countries  like  Latin 
America,  pre-civil-war  Spain,  and 
Germany,  could  have  made  it  pos¬ 
sible.  And  yet,  at  his  sublime  mo¬ 
ment,  with  everything  lined  up  for 
Mussolini’s  kickoff  in  Abyssinia  in  the 
autumn  of  1935,  the  UP  let  Morgan, 
wielder  of  its  splendid  Italian  service, 
go,  and  sent  another  man,  knowing 
no  Italian,  off  with  the  army.  .  .  . 


Joint  action  of  the  Wichita  Eagle 
(evening)  and  Transcontinental  & 
Western  Airlines  last  week  resulted 
in  a  1,200-mile  trip  that  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  saving  the  life  of  a  two- 
year-old  boy  whose  lung  passage  was 
obstructed  by  a  small  screw  he  had 
swallowed. 

Informed  by  Byron  Kenyon,  re¬ 
porter,  that  a  second  operation  on 
Melvin  Martin,  Blackwell,  Okla.,  had 
failed  and  that  nearest  facilities  for 
successful  treatment  were  at  Jefferson 
Hospital  clinic  in  Philadelphia,  City 
Editor  Don  Cullimore  contacted  the 
attending  physician  and  offered  the 
services  of  the  Eagle  in  obtaining  any 
needed  funds  for  the  trip. 

Cullimore  also  contacted  R.  E.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  TWA  traffic  official.  Learning 
it  was  an  emergency  case  and  that 
the  child’s  parents  were  unable  to  pay 
for  the  trip,  the  airline  offered  to  fly 
Melvin  to  Philadelphia  without  cost 
and  his  mother  at  one-half  the  usual 
fare.  TWA  also  assigned  an  extra 
nurse-hostess  to  the  flight. 

Necessary  funds  for  the  remaining 
expense  were  obtained  and  mother 
and  son  left  the  morning  of  Nov.  19. 
The  story  was  broken  exclusively  by 
the  Eagle.  ITie  child  underwent  a 
successful  operation  and  his  recovery 
is  believed  certain. 


Mahlon  G.  Taylor,  86,  former  editor 
of  Pottstown  (Pa.)  News  and  one  time 
with  the  Reading  Eagle,  died  in  Ho¬ 
meopathic  Hospital,  Reading,  Nov.  18. 

Arthur  W.  Erion,  50,  president  of 
Brace,  Erion  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y,, 
advertising  firm,  died  suddenly  Nov. 
20  of  a  heart  attack. 


Hugh  A.  McMullen,  78,  owner  of 
controlling  interest  in  the  Cumberland 
(Md.)  Times  and  News,  and  twice 
comptroller  of  the  treasury  of  Mary¬ 
land,  died  there  Nov.  6.  His  wife,  two 
sons  and  five  daughters  survive. 

Ralph  C.  Metcalf,  57,  publisher, 
Belmont  (Mass.)  Citizen,  died  at  his 
home  Nov.  18  of  a  heart  ailment. 


Alfred  L.  Gimson,  53,  of 
ville  (N.  J.)  Beacon  editorial  staff,  di*j 
Nov.  15  at  his  home  in  Lambertville 
He  was  also  correspondent  for  Tren¬ 
ton  and  New  York  newspapers. 

Robert  L.  Withrow,  61,  editor.  Port. 
land  (Ore.)  Daily  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  widely  known  in  newspaper 
circles,  died  in  a  Portland  hospital  r^ 
cently,  following  a  short  illness.  He 
became  editor  in  March,  1936,  succeed¬ 
ing  W.  B.  Silverthorne  after  having 
previously  served  on  the  staffs  of  the 
Journal  and  old  Telegram  and  in  vari¬ 
ous  advertising  and  publicity  enter¬ 
prises.  His  wife  and  son  survive. 
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Mrs.  Stephen  Bolles,  56,  wife  of 
Stephen  Bolles,  editor  of  Janesville 
(Wis.)  Daily  Gazette,  died  at  a  Janes¬ 
ville  hospital  Nov.  18  following  an  ex¬ 
tended  illness  and  several  serious  op¬ 
erations.  She  is  survived  by  her  hus¬ 
band,  a  daughter  and  three  step-sons. 

George  Fischer,  80,  father  of  Edward 
E  Fischer,  New  York  Times  telegraph 
editor,  died  at  his  home  in  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  Nov.  20,  after  a  brief  illness. 


STUART  E.  CHIPMAN 

Stuart  Evans  Chipman,  30,  assistant 
to  the  sales  manager  of  Duplex  Print, 
ing  Press  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
died  Nov.  19  in  a  local  hospital  fd- 
lowing  a  brief  illness.  Death  was 
caused  by  streptococcus  infection  of 
the  lining  of  the  heart.  Prior  to  join¬ 
ing  the  Duplex  Company  in  January, 
1934,  Mr.  Chipman  had  been  radio 
technician  of  Radio  Station  WEIL,  hi 
that  city.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
mother  and  a  brother  Hobart  A.,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Battle  Creek  E»- 
quirer-News. 
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Fred  H.  Johnson,  54,  for  12  years 
with  the  Detroit  Free  Press  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  died  Nov.  17  at  his 
home  in  Detroit. 


WOOSTER  TAYLOR 


Captain  Walter  N.  Kirkland,  for  14 
years  an  employe  of  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Norfolk  Ledger- 
Dispatch  circulation  departments,  died 
at  the  home  of  his  daughter  in  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.,  Nov.  16,  following  a  stroke 
of  paralysis. 


JOINS  JULIUS  MATHEWS 

Frank  Prescott,  former  advertising 
manager  for  the  Great  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Tea  Co.,  is  now  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Julius  Mathews  Special 
Agency  of  Boston,  representative  for 
more  than  half  a  hundred  newspapers. 


Mrs.  Julia  Willmothe  Henshaw,  68, 
columnist  and  •  book  reviewer,  Van¬ 
couver  Sun,  and  authority  on  native 
flora  of  British  Columbia,  died  Nov.  18 
at  her  home  there  of  a  heart  ailment. 
She  held  a  fellowship  in  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society. 


{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  PuiusHn) 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  24  — Wooettr 
Taylor,  53,  San  Francisco  Examim 
reporter  and  “Sam  Goodheart”  of  hii 
paper’s  Christmas  fund,  died  Nov.  21 
He  had  been  in  ill  health  since  suf¬ 
fering  a  heart  attack  while  covang 
an  Armistice  Day  parade.  Taylor  en¬ 
tered  San  Francisco  newspaper  wok 
in  1906  on  the  old  Morning  Cali  Ex¬ 
cept  for  a  year  spent  as  secretary  to 
the  late  Governor  Rolph,  he  has  been 
on  the  Examiner  since  1924. 


WM.  C.  BATCHELOR 


ON  5-DAY  BASIS 

The  Danville  (Ky.)  Advocate  and 
the  Danville  Daily  Messenger  went  on 
a  five-day  basis  Nov.  20  when  they 
discontinued  Saturday  editions.  The 
dailies  start  a  cash- in-advance  system 
for  subscriptions  Dec.  1. 


Edward  F.  Cassidy,  69,  a  dominant 
figure  in  the  New  York  Typographical 
Union,  died  Nov.  19  at  New  York  Hos¬ 
pital  of  a  heart  ailment.  He  served  as 
delegate,  business  agent,  organizer, 
committeeman  and  vice-president,  and 
in  1908-09  he  toured  the  U.  S.  as  a 
representative  of  “Big  6”  promoting  a 
boycott  against  non-union  publica¬ 
tions. 


William  C.  Batchelor,  60,  who  re¬ 
cently  completed  25  years  as  business 
manager  of  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle,  died 
Nov.  22  in  a  Dothan  hospital.  He  was 
widely  quoted  from  his  editorial  page 
feature,  “Batchelor’s  Buttons.” 


JOHN  C.  FISHER 


John  C.  Fisher,  67,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Cairo  (Ill.)  Evening  Cifaet, 
died  Nov.  17  of  paralysis  at  his  home 
in  Cairo. 


Equipment  and  Supplies 


FOR  BETTER  MATS. 

HOE 

MONARCH  11 

Roller -Bearing 


AND  LESS  GRIEF 


No  Loisoroiy  SiMcoro 

Young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
journalism  schools;  Morganus  dixit: 


Matrix  Roller 


“Air-tight  coverage  on  Rome  requires  qui 
vive;  the  post  is  not  a  leisurely  sinecure.  The 
Rome  offices  of  the  news  agencies  are  organ¬ 
ized  like  city  editorial  rooms — manned  around 
the  clock.  A  lapsed  moment  may  mean  a 
news  beating.  During  that  fatal  moment  some 
world-stirring  event  might  happen.  Rome  is 
like  that.  In  my  office  were  six  assistant 
reporters,  numerous  route  men  and  in¬ 
formants.  Every  one  checked  in  or  out  and 
kept  a  rigid  schedule.  .  .  . 

“The  post  nf  a  foreign  correspondent  is  not 


Hoe  patented  slip  friction  drive  auto¬ 
matically  adjusts  cylinder  to  mat  and 
form,  resulting  in  a  more  exact  repro¬ 
duction  of  duplicate.  More  uniform 
impression  assured  by  solid  forged  13' 
diameter  steel  cylinders  and  by  the 
narrow  tolerances  made  possible  with 
self-aligning  roller  bearings.  Push 
button  electric  operation  and  multi - 
speed  control.  Write  for  additional  in¬ 
formation. 
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SCOTT  Modem  High  Speed  Sttd 
Cylinder  Roller  Bearing  Unit  PreeM 
in  various  capacities,  with  subetroc* 
tures  and  reels  or  floor  fed. 


SCOTT  24  and  32  page  presses. 
HOE  and  GOSS  32  page  presses. 

HOE  “Super  Speed”  Unit  Octepk 
with  substructure  and  reels. 

DUPLEX  “Super  Duty”  Unit  0^ 
tuple  Press. 


Available  for  early  delivery 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPAIIt 


R.  HOE  &  CO«  INC..  910  Eost  138th  Street  (at  East  River).  New  York  City 


MiO.  OAm  a  FMt.rr . PlstalsU.  !<•  >■ 

N.W  Y.rk  0«M . 330  Watt  41sa 


fOR  NOVEMBER  27,  1937 
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CLASSIFIED 

advertising 


RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  Tim*  —  .50  p*r  lin* 

3  Tim**  —  .40  p*r  lin* 

/at  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(C«»h  with  Order) 

I  Tim*  —  .75  per  line 

4  Timef  —  .60  per  lin* 

Coent  ii*  wordi  to  the  lin*  when  tending 
^  with  order.  Adi  cherged  to  etteb- 
(,|Md  Mcountf  will  be  billed  for  the 
eovnted  number  of  lines. 

forms  close  THURS.  NOON 

Minimum  ipece,  three  lines.  The  Editor 
3  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  clessify, 
or  reject  eny  copy. 


Service  At  No  Extra  Cost 


Irerr  Editor  &  Publisher  eubseriber  bee 
Us  privilege  of  anking  eny  question,  on 
tsy  lahieet  connected  with  newspaper  or 
sdfsrtising.  Onr  reference  department  is 
wsll'Organised  (o  give  quick,  cheerful  and 
intelligent  information  service. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Suite  1700  Times  Bldg,  New  York  City 


Newspaper  Appraisiag 


ApprslsaU  of  publishing  properties  made 
for  tax,  estate,  purchase  and  sale  pur- 
noset,  including  goodwill  value. 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  OORP’N. 
Timet  Bldg.,  Timet  Square,  New  York 


_ Mewipopr  For  Sale _ 

DiUy-Homlng — (iross-  1936  in  excess  $100,- 
000.00.  Price  $75,000.00.  Cash  $50,000.00. 
M.  C.  Moore,  Newspaper  Broker,  Beverly 

Hills,  California. _ 

Fn  Sale:  weekly  newspaper,  Westchester 
County.  N’o  competition.  Growing  terri¬ 
tory.  Splendid  setup  for  good  advertis¬ 
ing  man.  $1000  cash  required.  Box  2975, 
Editor  Si  Publisher. 

Hllf  interest  daily  newspaper  Southern  city 
35,000  population.  Real  opportunity. 
Immediate  sale  desired.  Box  2970,  Kdi 

jor  and  Publisher.  _ _ 

Southwestern  daily  and  commercial  shop  in 
prosperous  and  growing  city.  $75,000, 
including  fifty  foot  front  building.  $40,- 
000  cash  to  handle.  Persons  interetrted 
must  give  evidence  of  ability  to  handle. 
Not  a  forced  sale,  but  owner  wishes  to 
retire.  Box  2965.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  lessea  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
Leo  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 


Mechaeical  Eqeipmeet  for  Sale 


Model  “£'*  Duplex  eight  years  old  now  run¬ 
ning.  One  of  each:  Model  14.  8.  3,  Lino¬ 
types.  All  in  excellent  condition.  Le 
Mess-ager.  Lewiston.  Maine.  Available 
shortly.  Make  offer. 


For  sale—  Model  5  Mergenthuler  Linotype, 
good  running  order.  Cun  be  seen  in 
operation.  Gas  pot.  space  bands.  Also 
Model  8.  Catskill  Daily  Mail,  Catskill, 
N.  Y. 


Syndicate  Feature  _ 

SALLY’S  CHATS 
ON  DAILY  PROBLEMS 

Chats  on  everything  of  human  interest 
from  love  and  marriage  to  vocation, 
recreation,  diet  and  exercise — sppealing 
equally  to  men,  women,  boys  and  girls — 
a  real  circulation  builder  and  holder. 

Appeared  for  years  as  a  feature  combined 
with  selected  inspirational  verse  and 
shopping  chats  in  a  paper  of  45,000  cir¬ 
culation — some  years  previous,  a  full- 
page  of  shopping  hinta  having  been  ueed 
In  another  important  paper. 

This  versatile  young  woman  with  a  re¬ 
markably  varied  experience  is  now  seek¬ 
ing  a  wider  field  for  her  endeavors. 

If  you  could  use  a  feature  of  thia  or  similar 
character  (plenty  of  clippings,  et  cetera, 
furnished)  communicate  direct  with: 

Miss  Sally  Harbangh 

408  West  Bute  Street 
Norfolk,  Virginia 


Help  Wanted 


Adv.  Salesmen,  copywriter . $25  &  Com. 

Adv.  Salesmen,  mid-West . $30 

Clr.  Aislstant,  Weekly  (Pa.) . $25 


WRITE  for  application  today,  for  above,  or 
any  type  newspaper  position.  Confiden¬ 
tial. 

FERNALD'S  EXCHANGE.  INC,  (Agcy.) 
1524  News  Building  New  York.  N.  Y 


Wanted — Man  railing  on  newspapers  to  sejl 
service  desired  by  editorial  and  mechani¬ 
cal  departments.  TTsed  for  years  by  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  throughout  United  States 
and  Canada.  Liberal  commiffsion  for 
high-grade  salesman.  Give  full  particu¬ 
lars,  which  will  be  held  confidential. 
Box  2955,  Editor  &  Publiaher. 


Wanted  young  woman  as  bookkeeper,  sec¬ 
retary.  all  round  handyman  small  daily. 
Must  have  zip,  personality  and  experi¬ 
ence.  $20.  per  week.  Box  2950.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  Man — 6  years’  experience: 
Local  and  Classified.  Morning,  evening 
and  Sunday.  28;  married.  Prefer  Ohio. 
Box  2964,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  salesman  for  small  daily  or 
weekly.  Know  retailers’  problems.  Com¬ 
bination  advertising-news  man.  Wm.  H. 
Wilson,  110  West  Race  St..  Searcy, 
Arkansas. 


After  eighteen  years  with  three  Metropoli 
tan  dailies  in  various  executive  positions, 
now  seek  editorial  post  of  responsibility 
outside  of  New  York  City.  Box  2966, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Rich  Industrial  City  of  110,000  population, 
with  one  paper,  wants  another  daily 
friendly  to  labor;  20,000  workers;  best 
chsnce  in  the  Nation.  Box  295‘2,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


Artist  Harry  Ramsey,  all-around  experience, 
manager,  illustrator,  cartoons  and  color, 
wants  connection.  Southern  city  pre¬ 
ferred.  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  experience.  Harry  Ramsey,  207 
East  34th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Clrculatiea  Pronsetiea 


For  good  newspapers  this  27-yesr  old  in 
tntion^  continues  to  add  sound,  subat 
hjj  circulation  on  a  self-financing  pi 
piE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.,  0 
dsntal  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 


F6ete-Eagraviag  Equipment  For  Sal* 

Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

U6  John  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

J»ew  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago.  Ill. 


Capable  Marine,  Telegraph,  City  or  News 
Editor;  37;  married;  go  anywhere.  Pub¬ 
lishers’  highest  recommendation.  3512 
Crawford,  Houston,  Texas. 


Cartoonist.  Experienced.  23  years,  single. 
Qo  anywhere.  Only  asks  chance  to  send 
varied  reprints,  details.  Salary  second¬ 
ary.  Box  2926.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Several  years’  experi¬ 
ence  covering  all  phases  of  work.  Effi¬ 
cient  and  reliable.  Hard  worker.  Good 
record.  Excellent  references.  Write  for 
full  particulars.  Box  2939,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PERPLEXED? 

Then  take  no  uncertain  steps  about  securing  that  position. 
Through  the  classified  columns  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  a 
lucrative  position  can  be  obtained.  Especially  edited  for  newspapers 
And  allied  fields— 

IT'S  ONLY  NATURAL 

That  this  source  is  your  medium  to  tell  your  story.  With  fifty- 
two  years  of  unique  service — one  grand  testimony  is  everywhere 
borne  to  the  pulling-power  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Want-Ads. 


L 


Situatioui  Wauted 


Situotious  Wauted 


Circulation  Manager — capable  and  able  to 
assume  the  duties  of  General  or  Bnainesa 
Manager  along  with  directing  Cirenla- 
tion  Department.  Employed,  age  35, 
married,  college  education.  Eight  years 
with  present  publisher.  Fifteen  years’ 
experience  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
work  and  management.  Record  includes 
71%  increase  in  circulation  produced 
economically  and  better  than  a  74%  in¬ 
crease  in  revenue.  Desirous  of  a  change 
for  a  broader  future.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Box  2905,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Expert  in  installing 
and  operating  Little  Merchant  system. 
Outstanding  record  increased  circulation 
and  economy.  Several  years  experience 
Metropolitan  dailies  in  subordinate  ca¬ 
pacity.  Young.  Energetic.  College  edu¬ 
cated.  Now  employed.  Want  opportu¬ 
nity  circulation  manager  smaller  news¬ 
paper  (np  to  30  000).  Prefer  West.  Box 
2944,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


City  editor,  aged  45,  with  25  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  19  years  with  flourishing  daily, 
seeks  desk  job.  Hucressful  in  increasing 
news  production,  handling  leased  v;ires, 
writing  editorials,  feature  stories  and 
daily  rolumn.  Expert  at  editing  copy. 
Be.'-t  of  references.  Box  2968.  FMitor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising  Manager  with  suc¬ 
cessful  record  of  linage  and  revenue  ga'ns 
in  highly  competitive  fields.  Can  handle 
any  department  regardless  of  size. 
Capable  of  preparing  promotion  and 
originating  sales  ideas.  Can  organize 
and  train  hard-hitting  sales  department, 
has  thornngb  knowledge  of  rate  struc¬ 
ture  having  sruccessfully  increased  rates 
25%  in  present  position.  Can  furnish 
best  of  references.  Write  Box  2932, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SOLICITOR 
CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
SEEKING  AN  OPPORTTJNI’TY 

I  am  a  man  with  15  years’  wide  varied 
experience  on  large  and  small  dailies. 
Have  a  very  successful  record  in  display 
on  highly  competitive  accounts  in  Pater¬ 
son  (N.  J.),  Indianapolis,  Kansas  City 
and  Springfield  (III.)  dailiee.  Have  also 
a  record  ns  classified  builder  in  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Georgia.  I  can  build  classified 
to  become  a  real  revenue  for  your  paper, 
and  do  not  work  on  theory.  Willing  to 
accept  any  opening  you  have  with  a 
reasonable  salary  to  start  to  prove  my 
statement.  Married  man,  40,  with  family. 
Aggressive  type.  Go  anywhere.  A-1 
references.  Write  Lewis  M.  Nachman. 
2758  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago.  Phone 
Chicago-Exchange  Van  Bnren  5860. 


Pressman  steieotyper — 10  years  on  Tubular 
and  semi  rylindricsl  presses.  Union 
pressman  card.  Color  experience.  .lack 
Dougall,  523  North  Adams-,  Mason  City, 
Iowa. 


Reporter-rewrite  —  age  23.  Nine  months’ 
experience  New  York  City  daily;  good 
references.  College  graduate;  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  2894,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sob  Sister — who  knows  news,  can  get  it 
and  write  it  just  a  little  bit  better  than 
the  next  reporter.  Has  won  recognition 
for  news  and  feature  stories.  Five  years’ 
experience  as  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter,  plus  European  correspondence. 
Can  edit  woman’s  page,  school  i>age. 
take  prize  winning  photographs-.  Box 
2967.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sports  Editor,  25  years’  experience  on 
prominent  Chicago,  Philadelphia.  St. 
Louia,  Boston,  New  York  dailies,  seeks 
position.  Prefers  locate  small  city. 
West  or  Southweat.  A  1  references. 
Fluent  writer.  Box  2936,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  360  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 


If  Seeking  a  Newspaper  Job 
Use  one  of  the  following  plans 
for  quick  results. 

PLAN  I 

I  bree  “situation’'  ads  in  Editor  & 
Publisher.  These  Rates  Apply 


Cash  in  advance  with  order 
Count  six  words  to  each  line 
1  Insertion — nOe  per  line 
3. Insertions — lOe  per  line 


Minimum  space  accepted  Is  3  line* 

3  lines  3  times  @  40c . $3.60 

*  “  3  4.S0 

3  "  3  0.00 

«  “  3  7.30 

7  “  3  8.40 

8  “  3  9.60 

»  “  3  10.80 

»»  “  3  12.00 


Or,  For  Concentrated  Attention 


PIaAN  II 


Editor — 13  %  years  present  position  on  one 
of  best  edited  metropolitan  dailies  seeks 
smaller  paper  editorship.  23  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Age  43.  Box  2933,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Editor  of  Daily  Dartmouth  last  year,  age 
21.  seeks  opportunity  to  get  started  in 
newspaper  work.  Salary  secondary.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Herbert  Levine.  720  West 
End  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Editorial  Writer,  employed  on  large  metro¬ 
politan  daily,  wants  new  connection  in 
South  or  West.  Young,  aggressive,  ex¬ 
perienced.  university  graduate.  Box 
2914,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


English  M.  P.,  author  and  journalist,  offers 
nonpartizan  rolumn:  wide  experience 
and  shrewd  insight  into  British  and 
world  affairs.  Widely  traveled,  lived  one 
year  U.  S.  A.  Contributor  London  Dail 
ies  on  Politics  (home  and  foreign),  and 
social  topics.  Box  2960.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Experienced  newspaperman  with  general, 
industrial  and  busines-s  news  background, 
seeking  editorial  connection  anywhere. 
Box  2969.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  a;  z  nree  siiuatlon 


- -  aas  in  cm- 

TOR  &  PUBLISHER  (Minimum  space 
accepted  under  Plan  II  is  6  lines) . . .  .$6  00 


(b)  Preparation  by  us  of  100  per¬ 
sonal  photo-litho  bullctina  about  your¬ 
self  with  your  snapshot  reproduced 
thereon.  These  we  forward  to  you  after 
printing  so  that  you  may  send  them 
to  prospective  employers  of  your  own 
choosing  .  2  60 


Total  Minimum  . $8.60 


Substantial  discounts  allowed  on  photo-litho 
bulletins  whenever  3-time  ads  exceed  S  lines 
as  follows'. 


Cost 

Bulletin 

Net 

Of  Ads 

Discount 

Cost 

6  lines. 

.  .$6.00 

None 

$2.60 

6  “  . 

.  .  7.20 

20% 

2.00 

7  “  . 

.  .  8.40 

40% 

1.60 

8  "  . 

.  .  9.60 

60% 

1.00 

0  “  . 

.  .10.80 

80% 

.60 

10  “  . 

.  .12.00 

100% 

Free 

Total 

Coat 

$8.50 

0.20 

9.00 

10.60 

11.30 

12.00 


DRAFT  an  ad  now  if  you  seek  a  newspaper 
job.  Send  it  to  us  immediately  with  check 
or  money  order  according  to  schedule  of 
cost  of  service  desired.  Your  ad  will  appear 
in  the  next  issue  and  we  will  send  you 
sp^ific  instructions  for  information  re¬ 
quired  for  photo-litho  bulletins  with  a 
sample  of  same. 


Experienced  photographer  and  one  man 
photo-engraver,  now  employed,  would  like 
to  start  a  plant  in  a  go-getting  daily. 
Will  guarantee  work.  Box  2976,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Moderate  salary  employs  desk  man,  re¬ 
porter,  experienced  large,  small  dailies. 
Never  fired.  Box  2927,  Editor  &  Fnb- 
lisher. 


Newspaperman,  middle-aged,  held  good 
position  on  Hearst  and  Patterson -Mc¬ 
Cormick  papers,  seeks  position  as  editor 
of  daily  or  weekly.  Or,  editor-manager 
of  small-town  property.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences  from  leading  newgpaper  executives 
and  agency  heads.  Qo  any  place;  accept 
any  reasonable  offer.  Box  2942,  Editor 
A  Publisher,  360  North  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Newspaper  Woman  of  wide  editorial  ex¬ 
perience.  available  for  reporting  or  desk 
work.  Best  references.  Particulars 
upon  application.  Box  2974,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Photographer  beginner,  32,  single,  free¬ 
lance  experience,  college  education.  Equip¬ 
ment:  Speed  Graphic  and  Exakta. 

Weekly  or  daily.  Go  anywhere.  Jerry 
M.  Kenny,  Box  402,  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

ADDRESS:  Classified  Department, 

Times  Bnilding,  Times  Sqaarc,  New  York 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 


Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidentitd 

Palmer,  Sufer  &  Palmer 

350  Madison  Av*.  New  York 

Business  Established  in  1899 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


JAPAN’S  ALERT  publicists  have 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  their 
country  has  lost  a  lot  of  its  old  Amer¬ 
ican  popularity.  The 
Jaoaa't  gentle  friendly  Nip- 

■  k.11  I  A.  P®*'  which  lined  the 
rab  Ic  »n  banks  of  the  Potomac 

Go  to  Work  with  cherry  trees  has 
been  replaced  in  the 
popular  stereotype  by  a  short,  grim 
person,  typifying  the  “have-nots”  of 
the  world  and  bent  on  correcting  his 
status  with  a  fixed  bayonet.  In  the 
news  from  China  since  mid-July, 
Japan  has  stood  forth  sharply  as  an 
aggressor  not  far  removed  in  the 
public  mind  from  our  own  hold-up 
artists. 

The  threat  of  boycott  against  Japa¬ 
nese  goods  has  been  raised  by  more 
th2m  one  group  of  women.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Department  of  State 
have  used  words  about  the  Elmpire  of 
the  Rising  Sun  which  must  have  an 
ominous  ring  in  Tokyo. 

Japan  does  not  view  its  actions  of 
the  past  six  years  in  the  light  that 
they  have  been  presented  to  the 
Western  world.  Humanlike,  the  Jap¬ 
anese  rationalize  as  necessary  acts 
which  appear  to  the  outside  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  unethical  and  perilous  to 
civilization.  And,  with  their  noted 
aptitude  for  imitating  successful  tech¬ 
nique,  they  have  adopted  propaganda 
methods  remarkably  similar  to  those 
employed  by  Great  Britain  between 
1915  and  1917  in  this  cotmtry. 

We  reported  last  week  that  Shin- 
goro  Takaishi,  editor  of  the  Tokyo 
Nichi  Nichi  and  Osaka  Mainichi,  top- 
ranking  newspapers  of  the  empire, 
was  here  as  a  semi-official  ambassa¬ 
dor  of  the  government  He  discussed 
his  mission  with  complete  candor,  in 
the  manner  of  the  British  journalists 
who  kept  the  Allied  cause  sweet  in 
America  20  years  ago. 

Simultaneously,  we  came  across  a 
release  of  the  Japanese  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  New  York — a  pamphlet 
summarizing  the  history  of  Sino- 
Japanese  relations  for  the  past  40 
years,  and  depicting  Japan’s  posi¬ 
tion  as  defensive  rather  than  ag¬ 
gressive. 

The  piece  is  a  bit  too,  too  candid, 
and  winds  up  on  a  sour  note  with  its 
comparison  of  trade  factors,  between 
the  United  States,  Japan,  and  China. 
The  Japanese  will  do  better  than  that 
when  their  machine  gets  into  working 
order.  The  straight  dollars-and-cents 
appeal  cannot  be  stressed  to  a  people 
who,  noted  for  materialism,  are  the 
world’s  champion  idealistic  damned 
fools. 

A  more  subtle  approach  can  be  ex¬ 
pected,  despite  their  insistence  that 
they  have  no  “propaganda  talent.” 

Superficially,  the  pamphlet  makes 
out  a  better  case  for  Japan  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  Chinese 
dispatches  since  last  July.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Peiping  garrisons  is  re- 
cit^,  giving  the  munber  of  troops 
and  the  distribution  of  the  various 
arms  and  equipment  for  the  nations 
maintaining  forces  there.  Japan’s 
troops  numbered  in  July  between 
4,000  and  5,000,  with  many  more  can¬ 
non,  machine  gtms,  and  motor  equip¬ 
ment  than  the  British,  Frencl^  or 
American  garrisons.  All  of  these  little 
armies,  it  is  said,  have  for  years  held 
their  annual  manoeuvres  in  nearby 
areas.  Hie  Japanese  were  careful  al¬ 
ways  to  notify  the  Peiping  authorities 
of  their  intent,  though  sudh  notice  was 
not  required  unless  ball  ammunition 
was  to  be  used. 
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LAST  JULY,  the  Japanese,  number¬ 
ing  about  150,  were  practicing  near 
the  Marco  Polo  bridge,  with  blank 
ammunition,  when 
The  Ball  ^^ey  were  suddenly 

fired  upon  by  Chmese 
Opens  at  regulars.  Being  with- 

Peiping  out  ammimition,  the 

Japanese  retreated. 
The  next  few  days  seem  to  have  been 
an  alternation  of  true  agreements  be¬ 
tween  truce  agreements  and  clashes 
between  armed  forces.  The  Japanese 
release  declares  that  in  every  case  the 
Chinese  were  the  aggressors  both  at 
Peiping  and  Tientsin,  violating  the 
promises  of  their  commanding  general. 

The  reason  assigned  by  the  Japanese 
is  that  the  soldiers  were  obeying  the 
orders  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  dis¬ 
regarding  those  of  their  immediate 
superior.  The  Nanking  generalissimo 
is  pictured  as  having  a  “will  to  war” 
which  was  more  potent  than  Japan’s 
peaceful  intentions.  It  was  his  de¬ 
cision  to  keep  the  pressure  on  the 
Japanese  that  eventually  forced  the 
Japanese  reinforcement,  three  weeks 
after  the  first  attack  and  long  after 
China  had  reinforced  its  troops  in  the 
North — say  the  Japanese. 

They  go  back  to  1931  also,  and  de¬ 
clare  that  the  Chinese  persecution  of 
Japanese  residents  compelled  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  buffer  state  of  Manchukuo 
for  the  protection  of  Japanese  in¬ 
terests.  Pretty  smooth!  But  that  story 
can’t  qiudify  as  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Fiulher  the  pamphlet  disclaims  any 
fimther  territorial  ambitions  in  North 
China.  The  Emperor  of  Manchukuo 
will  not,  it  is  said,  reclaim  his  rightful 
throne  at  Peiping,  but  will  be  content 
with  his  present  domain.  All  Japan 
wants,  say  her  defenders,  is  to  protect 
herself  and  the  world  from  the  menace 
of  Chinese  Communists,  now  aUied 
with  Nanking,  and  the  Russian 
colossus. 

Turning  to  the  recent  Shanghai  epi¬ 
sode,  the  Japanese  case  is  more 
plausible  and  is  in  large  part  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  correspondents  at  that 
front.  The  Chinese  killed  two  im- 
armed  members  of  the  Japanese 
Navy,  apparently  agreed  to  make 
atonement  and  suddenly  put  on  a  bold 
front  and  told  Japan  where  to  go. 
The  Chinese  idea,  according  to  the 
Japanese,  was  to  make  a  big  show 
of  whipping  the  small  marine  force 
with  the  cream  of  the  Chinese  army, 
while  the  btilk  of  Japan’s  military 
strength  was  busy  in  the  North. 

The  Japanese  did  not  take  the  ini¬ 
tiative  at  Shanghai — that  seems  clear. 
Likewise,  they  were  not  responsible 
for  the  destruction  of  civilian  and 
non-combatant  lives  in  the  August 
airplane  bombings.  The  dispatches 
made  that  clear  at  the  time  and  the 
Japanese  propagandists  make  the 
most  of  it  The  pamphlets  evidently 
was  printed  before  the  fall  of  the  city 
and  makes  no  reference  to  the  Japa¬ 
nese  advance  up  the  Yangtse,  nor 
what  it  portends  in  future  policy. 

•  *  • 

THE  PICTURE  thus  presented  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  gleaned 
by  newspaper  readers  here.  Mr. 

Takaishi  tactfully  de- 
A  20«Yaar-Old  c^sres  that  the  cor- 
respondents  are  not 
at  fault  for  the  mis- 
Rahatbad  impression.  The  rea¬ 
sons  are,  according  to 
him,  the  efficiency  of  the  Chinese 
propaganda,  the  stiff  stubbornness  of 
the  Japanese  military  leaders,  and  the 
predilection  of  Americans  for  the  im- 
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Rahatbad 


der  dog — especially  the  Chinese  under 
dog.  The  latter  is  translated  into 
news  by  rewrite  men  on  this  side,  he 
thinks,  who  want  to  give  the  news  as 
readers  like  to  get  it. 

That  is  also  a  bit  too  smooth  and 
simple.  It  doesn’t  jibe  at  all  with 
the  statements  that  have  been  given 
out  by  the  Japanese  army  spokesmen. 
They  are  bristling  and  aggressive,  as 
a  good  soldier  ought  to  be,  and  they 
seem  to  be  at  the  steering  wheel  of 
Japan’s  affairs  now.  Probably  they 
do  not  represent  the  segment  of  Japa¬ 
nese  thought  typified  by  Mr.  Takaishi, 
but  they  are  the  people  who  are  driv¬ 
ing  into  Manchuria  and  toward  Nan- 
'icing,  and  if  they  carry  out  their  de¬ 
signs,  they  will  give  Japan  and  the 
world  a  fait  accompli  which  make  all 
the  goodwill  toward  China  and  to¬ 
day’s  prattle  about  persecution  and 
communism  so  many  empty  words. 

Japan’s  censorship  embodies  all  the 
mist^en  theories  of  the  World  War, 
with  the  Imperial  German  note  domi¬ 
nant.  China’s  censorship  is  the  more 
nimble  modem  type,  which  includes 
a  strong  measiu-e  of  propaganda. 
Some  of  this  philosophy  is  probably 
of  Russian  origin,  some  has  a  Com- 
mimist  tinge,  but  the  strong  note  is 
American.  If  not  from  the  start,  at 
least  in  recent  months,  China’s  censor 
has  been  Hollington  K.  Tong,  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  at  Columbia,  well  schooled  in 
American  newspaper  and  publicity 
methods,  a  successful  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  in  his  own  land,  and  withal  a 
pretty  cool  hand.  With  the  capable 
Mrs.  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  speak  for 
China  abroad,  he  is  certain  of  a  good 
play  in  the  American  press  whenever 
he  wants  it.  He  can  tell  the  whole 
truth,  as  he  sees  it,  while  the  Japanese 
keep  their  military  silence,  and  the 
correspondents  have  a  good  story,  if 
not  a  true  one. 

*  •  * 

WE  DOUBT  that  the  rewrite  men 
have  much  to  do  with  the  slant  of 
the  stories.  Press  service  and  metro¬ 
politan  morning  pa- 
Ne  Rawrita  cables  do  come  in 

..  cablese,  but  not  to 

the  extent  that  New 
Is  Noadad  York  cable  desks 

have  to  use  much 
imagination.  All  dispatches,  we  recall, 
were  careful  not  to  put  blame  upon 
the  Japanese  for  the  shell  that  struck 
the  Augusta,  nor  for  the  bombs  that 
struck  two  thickly  populated  areas  of 
the  International  Settlement.  The  im¬ 
plication  was  plain,  in  the  absence  of 
definite  evidence,  that  the  Chinese  did 
all  that  damage.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  no  doubt  expressed  of  Japa¬ 
nese  responsibility  for  the  shooting  of 
the  British  Ambassador,  and  Japan 
did  itself  no  good  in  that  incident  by 
its  over-subtle  reply  to  the  British 
protest.  That  was  again  reminiscent 
of  the  German  replies  to  President 
Wilson,  which,  as  much  as  any  Allied 
propaganda,  prepared  the  American 
mind  for  hostility  to  Germany. 

There  is  sympathy  for  China  here, 
and  there  has  been  for  generations. 
The  Japanese  propagandists  defend 
their  21  Demands  of  1915  as  necessary 
guards  against  the  persistent  hostility 
of  China  to  Japanese  aims — but  the 
world  then  believed,  and  still  does, 
that  the  strong  and  cohesive  Japanese 
entity  was  trying  to  impose  its  will 
upon  a  weak  and  disorganized  China. 
Maybe  there  were  good  reasons.  May¬ 
be  the  Japanese  legitimate  interests. 
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like  American  and  British 
interests,  were  and  are  jeopardl*4u 
the  increasing  Chinese  natiomlj^ 
But,  despite  our  stake  there,  ««  ^ 
an  inherent  sympathy  for  any 
which  is  trying  to  shake  off  the 
nation  of  foreigners.  We  find  it 
to  consider,  as  the  Japanese  aiMr 
that  a  bandit-ridden  China  was  ^ 
great  a  menace  to  civilization  as  •( 
once  considered  a  riotous  Cuba.  % 
don’t  look  upon  Cuba  today  wi^t^ 
eyes  we  turned  toward  it  in  1897,  ad 
we  don’t  quite  believe  all  the 
ganda  that  was  exerted  to  get  us  ^ 
that  squabble.  So  that  Japanese 
ogy  falls  on  slightly  deaf  ears. 

We  aren’t  sure  that  the  China*  a» 
headed  toward  Cwnmunism.  A  item 
magazine  article  by  Edgar  Sm* 
makes  the  definite  statement  that  tie 
Chinese  Communists  are  that  in  no^ 
only,  with  little  sympathy  f<w  ds 
ideas  of  Moscow.  The  news  in  hit 
weeks  has  strongly  indicated  he 
Fascist  leanings  of  the  dominant 
nese  faction — and  Mr.  Takaishi  til 
find,  we  believe,  that  while  Amerieai 
have  an  indifferent  dislike  ot  Cam- 
mimism,  which  they  do  not  regaida 
dangerous  to  them,  they  have  a  sti^ 
and  active  hostility  to  Fascism. 

We  seem  to  regard  Conununh||« 
harmless  chatterboxes,  Fasdsti  n 
people  who  see  what  they  want  Md 
proceed  forcefully  to  take  it  assy 
from  whoever  owns  it.  Maybe 
wrong  on  both  counts,  and  the  baas* 
less  chatterboxes  will  sneak  up  on  ss 
with  “Made  in  Moscow”  handoab, 
and  the  ruthless  fascists  will  get  d 
tangled  up  in  their  own  mustaeha. 
Maybe  China  is  planning  a  link  with 
Moscow  that  will  establish  Red  totali¬ 
tarianism  over  the  bulk  of  Europe 
and  Asia. 

It  does  not  seem  likely,  and  Japi^ 
latest  stand  as  a  defender  of  the  wodd 
against  Communism  looks  like  an  op¬ 
portunist  mask  for  expropriatua  d 
territory  that  it  needs  for  a  crowdd 
and  growing  population. 

What  we  started  to  say  was  that 
Japan  has  at  last  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  while  a  conquest  nuy  be 
completed  on  the  battlefield,  it  diil 
has  to  be  validated  by  acceptaw 
abroad.  Italy’s  experience  vrith  Edil- 
opia,  and  her  own  with  Mandudlb 
have  not  been  lost  on  this  adak 
people.  If,  as  today’s  news  indiodilk 
they  are  going  far  beyond  their  ori^ 
nal  defensive  plans,  and  setting  up  a 
definite  Japanese  hegemony  in  Cbte 
Proper,  they  are  going  to  see  to  it  ta 
advance  that  Western  minds  are  p*- 
pared  for  the  stroke.  And,  of  coua^ 
the  latest  addition  to  Nipptm’s  mr 
equipment  puts  new  and  not  alto¬ 
gether  comfortable  pressures  upon  lb* 
already  burdened  editors  of  An^ 
Saxon  newspapers.  With  one  com¬ 
batant  frankly  lying  and  the  ote 
keeping  a  soldierly  silence,  there  am 
a  chance  for  the  truth  to  get  throng 
with  fair  frequency.  With  both  work¬ 
ing  the  censorship  and  propageaJl 
mills  full  blast,  the  maiden  Truth  cm 
expect  to  come  home  again,  bruimi 
and  worn,  no  longer  shiningly  nakrf 
and  imashamed,  but  in  an  EdenesgV 
garment  of  leaves  tom  from  the  ••• 
cient  lore  of  the  Orient. 
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The  Fifth  Estate  Club,  Inc.,  eleetoi 
the  following  officers  in  New  Yotk 
Nov.  23:  President,  Leslie  B.  AIl«k 
associate  editor  of  Motor;  first  vim- 
president,  Ben  H.  Atwell,  dean  d 
theatrical  advance  agents;  secoirf 
vice-president,  James  W.  Barrett,  for¬ 
merly  city  editor  of  the  Neva  Yak 
World  and  now  with  Press  Radio  flto 
reau;  treasurer,  Dwight  S.  AndefMtt 
publicity  director,  N.  Y.  Acadenf  oi 
Medicine,  and  secrettuy,  Henry '  S 
Caron.  J 


